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SO KIND TO YOUTH 

wilson midgley (The Star) 

a jv 0 nove l could be so convincing as So Kind To Youth, and few 
life-stories so romantic. . . . The authoress was as unique as a Bronte or 
lane Austen, and she has some of their power to picture herself ... She 
writes in a way to charm birds of the branches” 

“ TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT ” 

«« j n these days when anyone who has ever met a few important people 
is apt to imagine that his record of and comments upon , the experience 
will make a book it is a pleasure to come upon an author so skilled in 
the use of words and in the delineation of character as Mrs. Bell. . . . 
Whatever her failures and disappointments as a musician, she has become a 
writer of no mean order, able to move the reader to laughter or to tears 
without underlining the jest or the pathos , because each springs inevitably 
from the very substance of her narrativeT 

“ time and tide ” 

“ The charm of an endearing and seemingly blessed innocence pervades 
this volume of memoirs.... She encountered many celebrities of her day, and 
this account of an active life reveals a most vivacious personality.” 

RICHARD KING ( The Taller) 

“ Exceptionally well written ... it gives a vivid glimpse into not a 
few corners of the Victorian London of artists and musicians. ... It is a 
human story , always interesting, and, as an autobiography, most attractively 
unusual.” 
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“ Missis is a thin cat from India.” 

(From The Letters of my Cook.) 

I F I had ever thought of this India, to which on the 
morrow I was voyaging , it was as a brightly coloured 
poster-land, where, against the snowy background of the 
Himalayas, a slowly moving pageant of princes and their 
gorgeous retinues passed in and out of marble palaces, 
behind the jalousies of which all that is most mysterious of 
beautiful womanhood languished for joys past or to come. 

I had heard, of course, of the Taj Mahal and also of the 
Koh-i-noor, but which of these was Royal tomb and which 
diamond I was not sure. I knew, too, that the King of 
England, our dear, substantial Edward, was also Emperor 
of India, but supposed the latter was one of the honorary 
distinctions of which he held so many. 

Therefore when I was slapping the well-licked labels on 
to my cabin-trunks with that sense of heady exhilaration 
which most young people feel when they are slipping the 
collar of well-known things, my visions were as highly 
coloured as a newly painted sign-board, and as glossy. 

I he last label was in its place when the door opened and 
my young doctor brother came in, saying with cool scientific 
detachment : “ Bombay ! They have bubonic plague 

there.” 

If he had emptied a jorum of icy water over me I could 
not have received a chillier shock. I sat back on my 
haunches and stared at him, for I had heard of plague, and 
even of the unlucky Haffkine. A sense of strange illness 
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'sed into me, and I shivered, for already I was too close 
part of Geordie to hear without blanching that in the 
Indian city, so near to which he was preparing a home for 
me, this dreadful thing struck at life and brought it to a 
swift and horrible close. 

My brother, seeing my sudden woe, rallied me briskly : 
“ Cheer up, Mrs. Baby, cle'm whites don’t often get plague. 
It’s a rat-flea infection, s r ceep clear of rats and fleas, am’ 
you’ll be all right.” 

But the gay pageant had passed, and another, stark and 
terrifying, had taken its place. I could not see then the 
lurid fire of the funeral pyres, or hear the melancholy chant 
of the mourners who hurried the dead to the burning-ghats, 
but some curious prescience of the future edited at that 
moment my bright imaginings, and led me insensibly to 
see India as what it really is, a land of splendour and 
squalor, a land of extremes. But, at twenty, one’s prophetic 
soul is not long so ghoulishly in evidence, and upon the day 
of my departure from England the ordinary girlish feelings 
were uppermost in my mind. 

It was my Irish mother-in-law, I think, who had stipulated 
that I should travel soberly by Anchor Line rather than 
encounter the perils of a passage by the more modish and 
sprightly P. <2? O., where I might run up against “ Generals 
and such botherations.” The innuendo was quite lost upon 
me. Of generals I had no experience beyond one awed 
meeting with General Booth of the Salvation Army. To 
“ botherations ” of a kind I was well used. I really did not 
care what line I travelled by as long as I got out to Geordie 
quickly. I would willingly have sailed before the mast or 
by smutty collier, if thereby I could have shorn the voyage 
of a day or two and put an end to a separation which 
pinched and rubbed me sorely, like an ill-fitting shoe. 

However, my passage by the good old Circassia was duly 
booked, and all the rest of the world’s boats burnt behind me. 
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Rattling down to Euston in a musty four-wheeler, I 
had time to become conscious of my value to my family, 
for the feminine part wept steadily, while the masculine 
whistled in the way that denotes embarrassed discomfort. 
I now began to wonder whether I had better go after all, 
while feeling that I should die if I did not. I felt guilty, 
too, in a way I could not explain to myself. All these tears 
and tuneless whistling on my account, when I was quite 
well and only hoping to be quite happy ! The cab became 
a battle-ground for conflicting emotions. I prayed that 
something might happen to show me what it was right and 
best to do, and did not dare to steal a look at my mother’s 
face, disfigured by the grief of parting. I was a little sorry 
for myself at this moment, that just when 1 was about to 
realise my heart’s desire I should be made to feel a monster 
of ingratitude, bringing sorrow on those who for most of 
my twenty years had been my daily companions. 

Mercifully at Euston a diversion occurred which dried 
all eyes and stifled my sensitive conscience. 

My luggage, which had been collected by Carter Paterson, 
had completely disappeared. For twenty frantic minutes 
I ran backwards and forwards with an apologetic porter, 
but no wringing of hands, no hysteria in the Enquiry Office 
produced so much as a suit-case. I must travel out to India 
with my small dressing-case, and take Bombay by storm 
in the rather shabby travelling-suit I stood up in. It was a 
bitter blow, the force of which intimidated me at the very 
beginning of my new life. I began to think of bubonic 
plague again, and of what my mother had said, the night 
before, about marriage, whether made in heaven or else¬ 
where. Strangely sobered, I clambered up into my com¬ 
partment, crying myself now, not so much from the pain 
of parting from my well-worn family, but because at the 
start of my great adventure I had lost a little pair of bronze 
dancing-shoes. The thought of them, so dainty and afluring 
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in their wrappings of tissue-paper, their pointed toes stuffed 
with cotton-wool to keep the shape, was so heart-wringing 
that the tears fell in a rattle upon my unopened newspaper, 
and some fifty miles of the journey had been made before I 
blew my nose, swallowed saltily, and, with a timid smile, 
looked about me. Of the nine persons in the carriage 
besides myself six were men and three were women, and 
not one of them, for conservative reasons of their own, 
returned, by even a glimmer, my little petition for friend¬ 
liness. All of them seemed to be sunk in a kind of pompous 
melancholy, stiff and exclusive. In my young distress and 
excitement my tears had flowed, and I had got my face into 
a mess, but I was now on the way to cheerfulness, if only 
someone would contribute towards it. But no ! Papers 
were rustled, feet were moved, someone sighed with 
boredom, and the train rushed on. 

These nine images, I supposed, were sahibs and mem- 
sahibs, and such Geordie and I might become when life 
had squeezed all the vitality out of us and we had reached 
the dead level of middle age. It was a depressing thought 
for one starting on so long and strange a journey. Feeling 
curiously suspended between two worlds, the one I had so 
recently left and the one whither I was bound, I closed my 
eyes to consider my situation, but being young and very 
weary, fell soundly asleep. The grinding of brakes and a 
jerk awakened me to the fact that we had arrived at Liver¬ 
pool. I had no luggage, alas, to collect; so, grasping my 
small case, I let myself be carried along by the stream of 
passengers and their attendant porters, and at last found 
myself at the foot of a gangway, then up it and on to the first 
deck I had ever trodden. I felt extraordinarily like a sheep 
being penned, and was not at all sure whether I wanted to 
remain on the ship at all. 1 even turned round with sot. ^ 
wild idea of escaping back down the gangway and diving 
into the dark and stationary train which had brought me so 
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far from all I knew. For it at least could not carry me 
away from England or cast me upon the face of the waters 
with those nine unfriendly beings, who had excluded me 
from a joint adventure by simply doing nothing but filling 
the air with their disdain. 

I ought to have been interested and excited at this time 
instead of indulging my new sense of injury and isolation, 
just standing there and getting in the way of the harassed 
porters and stewards who were trying to sort out baggage 
and passengers as. quickly as they could. 

One of the stewards at last took pity on me and asked me 
my cabin number. I didn’t know it, although it was on the 
label of my dressing-case. He then asked me my name, and 
I, still unused to my beautiful new one, gave him that which 
I had been sure of for so many years. He threw me a look 
of most beautiful understanding, then said : “ Newly 

married? Well, try again, miss,” and then added in the 
most human manner, “ I must say I like ’em modest.” 

That steward was God’s good man, indeed he was, for 
he found out my real name and my cabin. He even found 
my lost luggage. For there it all was, neatly stowed away 
in the three-berth cabin. The steward grinned as I fell 
upon my knees and began to stroke and caress my recovered 
treasures. 

“ Oh, where did you find them ? ” I cried in an ecstasy 
of gratitude. 

“ You trust Tom Bowling,” he replied, grinning still more 
broadly, “ and you take the top berth. You’ll know why 
when we get into the Bay.” 

With this sage advice he vanished, leaving quite the 
happiest person on that ship to wrestle with locks and tug 
at straps, then tumble out half the contents of the boxes 
until she found a seven-and-sixpenny pair of bronze dancing- 
shoes. 
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But I did not linger long in my cabin. Sundry creakings 
and strainings awakened a latent nautical instinct in me. 
If the ship was about to sail, I wanted to see the anchor 
weighed, and all the rest of the ballad business. Of ships I 
knew nothing, but I loved them instinctively, and I spent 
a glorious half-hour hanging over the rail and watching all 
the complicated business of getting away, even rejoicing 
in the black swirl of the water far below me, and the grotesque 
look of the lantern-lit faces of the men who seemed to be 
pushing the ship off with their brawny hands. Far beneath 
my feet, in the very bowels of the ship, I felt the purposeful 
throb of the engines and heard the fuss and splutter of the 
revolving screw. A gong sounded, at first faintly, then 
drowning all the noise of the ship and quay. Above its 
practical summons I heard the scream of a sea-bird and 
thought, “ Am I really going to eat my food as if I were in 
a house on land ? ” And then another thought flooded my 
mind with gold like a world at sunrise, and all little things 
faded into nothingness. The ship had started, I was 
already five minutes on my way to the joy of reunion, and 
in my mind there was no doubt at all that it was the only 

way for me. 

After a few moments of divine communing with myself 
I went quietly downstairs and slipped into a place at the 
table which a steward showed me to. On one side of me 
was a boy of about my own age, frank and fresh-looking, on 
the other a pale girl, whose ivory skin and smooth black 
hair would have informed me of her mixed blood had this 
not been my first voyage to India. She spoke in a curious 
clipped way which I in my inexperience thought affected. 
I passed her the salt, and then turned to the boy and broke 
quite easily into conversation with him. He told me that 
his name was Nind, and that he was appointed to the 
Forests. I did not know what that meant, but it sounded 
romantic, and lie had nice grey eyes which had not learned 
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to look unfrankly at innocence. Indeed, he made me feel 
a little aged and motherly. Was I not married, a whole 
three months married ? I frowned down a pretty face 
opposite, and heard myself say “ designing.” I felt it my 
duty to guide the grey-eyed forester through the shoals and 
shallows of ship-board flirtations, and found myself enjoying 
my responsibility. Indeed, on this first evening at sea, with 
the rather chastened passengers around me, most of them 
heavy with the pain of parting from someone or other 
whom they loved, or perhaps the older ones at least not 
relishing fresh years of exile from England, on this first 
evening, with the ship slipping cautiously down the Mersey, 
I felt very serious. I did not reckon with the heady breezes 
of the Atlantic, the romantic Mediterranean, the languid 
hours in the Red Sea, or with warm blood and youthful 
inexperience, and a freedom which only shipboard life 
offers to the idle passenger. That first night I climbed into 
my bunk and knelt, like the little angel I wasn’t, to say my 
child-like prayers. Under me an obese Scotch widow- 
woman groaned every time the ship rose on the swell. 
Across the cabin a brown-cheeked girl plaited her long 
black hair and hummed scraps of gay song. Above her she 
had slung a banjo trimmed with half a dozen different naval 
ribbons. Under her thin nightdress her lithe form was 
outlined like a cunning sculptured marble. In its reserved 
grace it made me feel a bit fat and shapeless, but I consoled 
myself that a certain plumpness was not offensive to the 
masculine eye, and fell complacently asleep. 


Complacent I awoke next morning, and so remained for 
two whole days, for nothing arose to disturb further my 
favourable opinion of myself. The wind, which had shown 
signs of gusliness even when the ship was at anchor, quickly 
freshened to a gale, and before we were out of the Bay 
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nearly all the passengers had disappeared below. My 
cabin mates were prone, but I on this first sea voyage escaped 
even a qualm, and the rougher it got the more splendid I 
felt. Clinging to ropes and rails, I laughed aloud when 
flung almost from my feet, and took with joyous mirth a 
collision with a big top-coated masculine as the wind swept 
me round the starboard corner and along the narrow portion 
of deck below the bridge. 

“ Hello, hello ! ” The voice was young and yet deep, 
and I was quite a long way below it: “ You don’t mind all 
this ? ” 

I didn’t, but the noise of the gale carried away my answer. 
To join forces in breasting it up the deck seemed only 
prudent, and although I couid not make myself heard, 1 
said quite a lot during the next ten minutes and felt mysell 
immensely exhilarated by so good a companionship. 

This chance encounter led to one of these swift and vivid 
boardship intimacies, of which I had previously had no 
experience, and by the time the wise, the elegant, and the 
censorious ladies had recovered from their mal de mer, 
I wasn’t caring a button about any of them and had begun 
to behave very badly indeed. For my friend of the hurricane 
was no novice at taking the current while it served, and 
must have seen on the instant what good material for 
amusement I might prove. 

I was tremendously married to Geordie, he blotted out 
every other man really, and I had been strictly bi ought up 
to regard marriage as cutting a girl oft from even flotation. 
But I was chock-a-block with youthful enthusiasm for almost 
ever)' kind of enjoyment, and I think I was taken on the 
rebound from the tacit snubbing I had received in the rail¬ 
way carriage. Anyway, I laid myself open to criticism by 
annexing, the first day on the voyage, the best-looking and 
most dangerous man on the boat. I thought little of it. 
1 was quite used to men, for I had two brothers, lots of 
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rown-up male cousins, and had knocked about London 
since I was fourteen. I’d fallen in and out of love quite half 
a dozen times without coming to any harm over it, and 
never shed a sentimental tear over a trousered being until 
I said good-bye to Geordie. I was not, however, prepared 
for the lecture which I received from the fat Scotchwoman 
who shared my cabin. And it did not in the least offend me. 

“ You’re no but a wee bit lassie,” she began, “ an’ I’ve 
no mind to see you made a fu’ of, you marrit an’ a’. You 
should be thinking of your gude man, and not skelpin round 
the deck wi 5 that conceited lang piece, with a neck like a 
giraffe and his e’e on every female under sixty.” 

“ Well, really, Mrs. Turvet ! ” I began with dignity. 

“ Now put that awa’,” she broke in, “ I’m old enough to 
be your mither, your granmither, a’most, and I’m not 
having you shamed in front of those prancing peacocks, 
who because they’re Colonel’s or Major’s ladies think they’ve 
patent from the Almighty for impudence.” 

I laughed and gave the earnest old thing a kiss. 

“ I’m all right,” I declared airily, “ I can take care of 
myself. Why, I’ve been married for more than three 
months, and don’t you know I’m a—a mem-sahib. 

“ Oo aye,” she ejaculated, “ a mem-sahib you may be, 
but all the same, you’re as innocent as a babe unborn, 

and as fit to look after yourself.” 

“Shall I bring you down some dessert?” 1 asked, to 
change the subject, for she was still unable to negotiate the 

saloon meals. , , . lr , r 

“ Ay, do, lassie,” she replied, “ I could tak a handfu of 
almonds and raisins and a slab of that nougat we la t e 
first night.” 

I ran off to collar the dainties, glad to be free, for what the 
old lady had said really disconcerted me. It did not, 
however, prevent my lingering up in the cold rnooulig t on 
deck. Why should it ? One has to find out about almost 
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4ry thing somehow. But I felt a slight pricking of conscience 
about Geordie. He’d always been so fair about freedom of 


action, and swore he would never tie me down to a set of 
conventional rules of behaviour. All the same, I knew 
deep down just what he expected of me, and these nocturnal 
dallyings might not conform with even his generous ideas. 

The dangerous one turned his head idly to where I lay 
back in my long chair, muffled against the chill airs which 
frolicked round Finisterre. 

“ You’re very pretty, you know,” he said idly ; “ has 
anyone ever told you so ? ” 

“ No, yes,” I stammered, blushing hotly, and glad that he 
could not see I was. 

tl It’s absurd to imagine you as married, he continued , 
“ baby-snatching, I call it. Why, at this moment you look 
like a child, an entrancing child, but not grown-up at all. 
I feel twice your age really. I refuse to think of you as 


married.'’' 

“ Oh, but I am, I am,” I protested, “ and my husband 
is most awfully clever and distinguished. He’s a Professor, 
you know, and he’s been out in the East before. ► 

“ A Professor ! ” Words cannot express the disfavour 
and surprise, and, yes, I thought I detected annoyance in 
that slow captivating voice. “A Professor, well, I’m 

damned ! ” . 

“ Oh, but you mustn’t be,” I urged, shocked at the 

expletive, “ and I think that i’ll go downstairs now. I’m— 

well, I’m cold for one thing.” 

“ No don’t go ”—the voice was now too persuasive 

“ that professor business has knocked me out, really it has. 
You’re such a kid, and I suppose he has a beard down to his 
tummy and bi-focal specs! 

“ Don’t be silly ! ” 1 blazed, “ he’s no older than you are, 
and fifty times as good-looking. Do you suppose I’d marry 
a beaver ? ” I was on my feet in disgust. 
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“ Oh, you’re great in a passion.” (He too was now on 
his feet.) “ Your eyes—now don’t be silly. ou little hell¬ 
cat ! ” For I had fetched him two good slaps on either side 
of his face when he tried to kiss me, and my wedding ring 
had cut his lip. I began to run, and never stopped until I 
came up against, the berth where good old Turvct was 
munching her raisins in great content. 

“ Found him out, dearie ? ” she enquired tranquilly. 

“ He’s a brute, a - ” I stuttered, almost inarticulate 

with rage. 

“ Oo ay, he’s most likely all that,” she commented, 
then added crushingly, “ but you led him on, an* you 
must check your flighty ways, or you’ll be a sore responsi- 
beelity to that decent lad who’s waiting for you, my lassie, 
a sore trial to him.” 

I hung my head. The slender girl in the berth be neath 
the port-hole sat with her knees drawn up almost to her 
chin. 

“ That man,” she said, “ do you know he’s engaged to an 
earl’s daughter ? She made herself almost sick with crying 
when she said good-bye to him at Euston. He was in the 
same carriage with me, and he wiped her kiss ofl with a silk 
handkerchief that reeked, yes, simply reeked of eau-de- 
Cologne. He’s the most unmitigated bounder. I hope you 
bit him.” 

That episode closed my sentimental progress on the 
voyage, but did nothing to check my high spirits. I must 
have been a bit of a nuisance to the old quoi hais who wanted 
to read quietly in their deck-chairs. For I was what is 
called the “ life and soul of the party.” I waa hardly cvei 
still, and rampaged up and down, a pacK of youngsters at my 
heels, and even assailed the bridge, to be led from it, almost 
by the ear, by the stern old Aberdonian captain. 

“ Mind ye,” he said with a twinkle, “ 1*11 pitch yc^over¬ 
board if I find ye up here again,” and then added, I ve 
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lo room for yc either in me cabin or in me imagination, and 
if I catch yc skirmishing with me junior officers I’ll put ye 
into a sack and be rid of ye in the same way as I rid meself 


of unwanted kittens.” 

It was a bit late to fall back upon my married dignity 
with Captain Alexander Haig, but all the same he kept 
me by him at table and fed me on green almonds from a 
bag which his steward brought him on a silver tray. 

As the voyage advanced I grew still more hilarious, and 
was encouraged by the sprightly young doctor, who was 
taking a health trip free of charge and had not a great deal 
to do. He too was a Scotchman, but from Edinburgh 
University ; he too was suspended between two worlds 
just as I was, for he had left his Jeannie at home, and was 
hoping to marry her soon after his return. 

I remember that just before we got into Port Said there 
was an impromptu dance on board. I could not dance very 
well, for then dancing was not so necessary to a girl’s social 
equipment as it is to-day, and some quite attractive debu¬ 
tantes were a bit heavy on their partners’ feet. I could not 
dance, but I could leap about, and so I did, like a frisky 
calf, with the exam-free medico to encourage me outside all 
bounds. So mad were our prancings that everyone else 
stopped dancing to laugh or frown at us. f he men guffawed 
loudly at every fresh antic,- for we had broken into what I 
imagined was a Highland fling. The women were frankly 
disapproving. I could even hear their censorious remaiks. 
But they only spurred me on to a greater wildness, and I was 
imitating the doctor’s hoarse hoots, until I myself was 
speechless with laughter at my own exhibition. 

It was just when I was at the breaking-point of excitement 
that I chanced to catch sight of a small man leaning up 
against the rail and watching me with an expression of 
indulgent melancholy. That look robbed me on the instant 
of my self-intoxication. My feet dragged, and I was like an 
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'ploded paper bag. Quite unobtrusively, I slipped out of 
the ring of spectators, and leaned against the rail, breathing a 
little quickly, like a child who has been reproved but will 
not seek relief in tears. And almost insensibly I edged closer 
to my silent critic and looked at him humbly and enquiringly. 
“ Shall we walk up and down for a little ? ” he asked very 
quietly. 


<SL 


“ Oh, please,” I said, in a voice hardly above a whisper. 

“ Aly name is Darby.” (There was an exquisite courtesy 
in his way of making himself known to me.) And then he 
added : “ You are going out to Poona, aren’t you ? I’m 
going there too.” 


I 
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Y OUTH can receive no grander gift from maturity 
than wise understanding. If Major Darby had not, 
at that critical moment, collected me from my 
foolishness, I might have lived in excess all through the 
years I was in India. 

But it so happened that he found it a pitiful rather than 
an entertaining proceeding ; this audience laughing at, 
not with, a high-spirited undisciplined girl. 

In the small world I had lived in, a mere fragment of that 
great world which is London, my natural energy and 
vitality had been the two best features of my design for 
living, and I had followed quite reasonably good instincts 
while upon the leash of rather harsh and exacting circum¬ 
stances. Hard work had cooled my natural ardour, and 
responsibility curbed exuberance. But these restraints 
removed, and new ones not yet assumed, I had no break¬ 
water against the surge of youth, no curb upon its heady 
inclinations. The influence of life on board a ship also 
intensified my feeling of freedom, for T mixed all the time 
with a group of usually industrious people gone idle, none 
'of whom had anything to do but sleep, gossip, and cafe-meals 
already paid for. 

There were not, as there are now, the reminders of the 
world left behind or the one before us. No wireless flashed 
the news of wars, or worse, the threat of wars, to sober or 
combine us. No radio dance-bands kept the young people 
jigging physically, or drove the older ones to their cabins, 
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iere they could curse in peace. The most a liner offered 
in 1906 , especially a small one, was the saloon piano or 
harmonium, and on occasion a scratch band from the 
crew. A steward played the concertina, but that was all, 
and we had to rely upon 56 this human nature 55 to put up 
the entertainment we soon all longed for. The entertain¬ 
ment was quickly forthcoming, for no sooner had people 
rallied from the effects of the rough weather than they began 
to sort themselves into groups which in quite a short time 
were as exclusive and various as the Indian caste system. 
There were fast and slow groups, and those made up of 
people of the same service or an allied one, and a very 
fiercely missionary group, the members of which laid speedy 
claim to the harmonium. Again, there was quite a strong 
group of people who had been out before, and another 
of those who were going out for the first time. Strictly 
speaking, I should have tacked myself on to this last, but 
somehow 01 other it seemed an uninteresting one, as I really 
wanted to be with men and women who knew their India 
and were ready to tell me about it. 

I was, however, disconcerted to find I was not welcomed 
amongst the initiated. I could not get intimate enough with 
any of them, to ask questions or to poke about in their minds 
for information of the kind I wanted. Indeed, diey were 
not unlike children playing the game of cc fox and Geese, 
in the way they made their circle almost impenetrable. 
And no fox was I, only a gosling, if they had eyes to see it. 
Major Darby had, I’m sure, seen the situation at a glance. 
As we paced the deck, on the side away from the surprised 
group I had so suddenly and unexpectedly deserted, I took 
my first lesson in diplomacy. 

But not roughly or crudely did this sane kind man 
approach the main subject of his thesis. For a time he 
talked pleasantly of things quite easy for me to understand. 
He told me that he had left his little boy in England ; it 
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ed that this was a matter of great grief to him. H 
en drew me out about myself, not prompting me to supply 
conventional information, but leading me to talk about 
things I kept usually, from shyness, to myself. 

I loved music ? Played the violin ? Well, he did a bit at 
the viola, but wasn’t much good at it. What sort of a 
fiddle had I ? Oh, a Banks. Well, his viola was English- 
made too. He hoped I’d keep up my music in Poona, 
even if I had to practise under a punkah. Was my husband 
musical ? Sang ! Oh, that was good. He liked “ singing 
men.” They were usually cheery. I could dance, he had 
seen me. Well, dancing was good in moderation, but made 
for late hours, the curse of station life in India. Made 
young people sleep late when they should be up, tasting what 
was often the only fresh part of an Indian day. Was I glad 
to be going out ? Well, of course, with such an inducement! 
Old croakers like Kipling made out that home life was not 
easy with the gymkhana and club always competing against 
it. But that was all my eye and the marines. India put up 
as many good married couples amongst its English residents 
as any other part oi the world. . . And so on, in a pleasant 

stream of encouragement, until all my small cards were on 
the table and he, looking over my shoulder as it were, began 
to show me how to play the game. 

He had noticed me, he said, at Euston, all in a dreadful 
fuss and flurry about something which seemed to disturb 
me very much. It wasn’t worth while as a rule to get 
disturbed so early on a big journey, such as the one I w s 


taking. Even the loss of my luggage, however precious, 
would not have mattered much, if I had fallen, as I seemed 
likely to do in my excitement, between the platform and the 
moving train. Yes, he had pushed me in just as the train 
was starting, and almost missed it in consequence. And 
then I had nearly lost my balance on the gangway, running 
up so heedlessly. ... He paused in his walk here to srnjlc at 
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“Steam always full on? 


he querie 
but Pm used i having 


me whimsically, 
softly. 

“ I suppose so,” I admitted, 
to get things done.” 4 

“ More haste ...” he quoted slyly, “ but T was 'ad, 
when it was so rough, to see you were able to enjoy y< ‘ 
You’re a lady of rather quick friendships, aren’t you : 

“ 1 don’t know what you mean,” I parried. 

“ Never mind,” he said indulgently, “ we can only be 
young once, more’s the pity. But about this India. Would 
you like to talk about it ? I mean it’s quite new country to 



you, isn’t it ? ” 

“Yes,” I admitted, and then burst out confidentially, 
“ I was so sure, being married and all that sort of thing, 
that I’d know just what to do when I got there, especially 
with Geordie to help me. He’s so awfully experienced- ” 

“ What age about ? ” 

“ Oh, twenty-seven, years and years older than me, 


I’m- 


“ Eighteen ? ” 

“ No, much more than that, but I was telling you that 
I thought I’d fit in all right at Poona, but since I’ve been 
on this ship and met real Anglo-Indians (don t you call 
them ?) I’ve begun to feel a bit scared, and as it I mightn’t 
go down with them. Geordie will be so disappointed if I 
don’t. He was always saying I was just the sort of gir to 
take out East—strong and cheerful. I’m not easily upset, 
either. In the kind of life I’ve lived one had to work without 
gloves. And then there’s my violin, but I’ve begun to ec 
that won’t help me at all, and as if I should have to earn 
to be something I’m not and never can be.’ ^ 

I stopped for breath after this long outburst. T d put 
all crudely enough, but Major Darby understood even 
what I had left unsaid and what I could not adequately 
express. 
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Listen to me,” he said, “ and I’m afraid you’ll t hink me 
an old bore before I’ve finished. But I’ll start off with saying 
that you won’t take India by storm as you may have done 
the little intimate world you have left. You see things in 
their wrong proportion. Ycu think that by chucking your 
strong, immature personality about, you’ll get just anywhere 
you want to be. I mean if you think about it at all, for I 
guess you are a very fundamental person. But it’s not as easy 
as that. The society you are going into won’t stand any 
gate-crashing. You will see very quickly that youth, how¬ 
ever reinforced by attractive personality, must be content to 
wait its turn at the very bottom of the ladder. Anglo-India 
is a world of gradations, and you must just graduate. No 
skipping a rung, or you’ll find yourself at the bottom of that 
ladder I’ve just mentioned, and with a sore head and heart 
to nurse, too. If you are content to take a low place and 
fill it discreetly, you’ll be sure to get the offer of a higher 
one, you’ll be moved up automatically like the good child 
in class. But above all don’t be too clever for your elders, 
even if they are not your betters, or you don’t think they are, 
and try not to be too much in evidence. Of course you feel 
important; you’re only just married, probably to the best 
chap in the world. He’s distinguished you from all other 
women, and that’s enough to turn your head. But he’s got 
hi:; way to make, too, and you don’t want to go tripping him 
up by rushing in front of him. Follow on, follow on. I’ve 
always thought that a good chorus to sing to a new-comer. 

“ And, my dear, don’t throw yourself about so much, 
or at other people’s heads either. You’re too good to risk 
such a hard bumping. Also, and this you won’t care two¬ 
pence for, it doesn’t add to your dignity, even tire dignity of 
twenty-one, to make yourself cheap. I know you don’t 
mean to, and it’s just your warmth of heart that sets you 
bubbling all over. When I saw you tumbling about the 
deck with that Scotch longshanks just now you made me 
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h for my youth. And you reminded me of my wife 
(she’s dead, you know), for she Was just such another glorious 
hoyden. How the women in our first station took it out of 
her, and how my Colonel’s lady took it out of me ! I had 
married her for just those qualities that brought her under 
derision, and, God forgive me, I set myself to tame and train 
her until she hated India so much she wouldn’t come out 
again. I had joined, like the unlicked cub I was, the hue 
and cry against her. If I wanted her different, she said, 

I shouldn’t have her at all. She went home before the 
child was born, and gave her life for him.” 

The quiet voice paused for a moment, then continued 
quite evenly, “ All I am saying to you now, you may hear 
again from someone who does not, like me, see the possibili¬ 
ties of a very great little lady in you. And I think somehow, 
because you know how swiftly I have come to like and 
admire you, that what anyone may say after me will have 
no power to hurt you. Good night, it’s late and you must 
go down now.” 

And with a courteous little bow my kind mentor sauntered 
away. 1 walked slowly round to the other side of the deck, 
where groups of people were still talking. As l pushed 
through the door of the saloon which led to the companion- 




way I heard a woman say : 

“ She’ll sample every man on the ship before Aden. 5 

I did not quite appreciate her meaning, but my ears 
burned and I felt as if I had been struck across the face by 
an unseen assailant. But it was as Major Darby had said, 
even a viper’s tooth had not now so much venom as u> 
poison me, for he had provided me with the antidote of 
self-respect. 

From that night I toned down appreciably, and without 
any diminution of inward cheerfulness. In fact I am sure 
that I grew happier for being calmer, and was better able to 
appreciate what was going on around me. 
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n a book like this I ought to be able to describe th< 
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interest and beauty of the scenes which succeeded each other 
as the ship ploughed on its way, but it is a curious fact that 
not until I had made it many times did I awaken to this 


aspect of the voyage to India. That first time going out I 
hardly saw the majestic coast-line of Portugal and Spain, 
or thrilled to the entry into the harbour at Marseilles. Port 
Said interested me more because we went ashore for the 
first time amongst a picturesque and coloured people, 
and more still because I bought Maltese lace and nougat 
at ruinous prices after much bargaining. The Suez Canal 
moved me to light curiosity because a camel or two were 
silhouetted against the intense blue of the sky, and of the 
Red Sea I thought in advance because of the Israelites who 
had crossed it so miraculously. That it wasn’t red, left me 
gaping. I don’t know when I found out the reason why. 

Geordie had told me to buy a solar topi, but I had 
spent all my money at Port Said, and failed to win the ship’s 
sweep With my last remaining shilling. I was a born 
spendthrift from the very beginning, and had changed 
golden sovereigns with wild prodigality to buy what most 
caught my fancy. That it was mostly rubbish I found out 
quite quickly. Old campaigners told me so almost directly 
I got back on to the ship. Even the nougat palled very 
quickly and pulled out a dental filling, and the Maltese 
lace wasn’t my wear after all. However, lack of money 
never at any time could depress me. When I had any I 
spent it, and that was all. I was sorry to disobey Geordie 
about the solar topi, but I knew he’d buy me half a dozen 
when I landed at Bombay. At least I thought he would 
from what I knew of him, the dear. 

The Indian Ocean would have been dull if it had not 


been for a shark or two and the fact that I was beginning 
to make friends with some of the very people who had 
at first looked down their noses at me. 
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I suppose the good little girl, the very junior manner I 
had assumed upon the advice of wise Major Darby, pleased 
the senior dames and gave them to hope about me. The 
hours went by much more slowly than they had^ when I 
was convention-free to do as I jolly well chose. Now I sat 
nicely by a surgeon-^neral’s consort and listened to the 
way she managed he* husband and her bungalow. She 
gave me the most portentous advice about matrimony, 
and carried me as far as my first accouchement before I was 
able to realise that such an event might some day happen 
to me. She warned me that I must on no account try to 
avoid such a much-to-be-desired happening, but that no 
matter how poor or pressed we might be, I must lose no 
time in losing my figure. 

I thought all this most frightfully impertinent, not to say 
indecent, and blushed for the woman who could tear off so 
delicate a veil from intimate and sacred things. I never lost 
my dislike of such familiarity, or ceased to resent the clumsy, 
if well-meant, advice that so many “ burra mems ” tried to 
force upon me in my first year of married life. I thought it 
almost bawdy, and from this point grew a little crop of 
scorn for all these mental midwives who seem to have 
missed the finer points of marriage. But perhaps I mis¬ 
judged them here, for what the finer points are vary with the 
outlook of the individual. 

As the last long hours of die voyage wore away I yearned 
intensely for the masculine companionship of the two years 
of my engagement to Geordie. By the time the ship bei thed 
I could have leapt off it, rather than wait, as I had to, the 
exasperatingly long time it takes to go through the formalities 
of the medical inspection, before one is free to land. At a^t 
I was able to pick out my own husband from die long row 
of helmeted men awaiting their wives from England, some, 
no doubt, not without trepidation as to what changes 
separation had wrought in their relationship. Ours was so 
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a one that it had not even approached dominion status 
on either side. All the same, I felt rather than thought, 
even before a word had passed between us, “ He’s differ¬ 
ent ! ” and then, “ I’m different.” We were both different, 
by virtue of the three months of separate experience. All 
the same, we made a very good meeting. 

“ You’re two days late,” scolded Geordie, holding me 
by the elbow ; “ I’ve been having a devil of a time kicking 
my heels on the Apollo Bunder, waiting for your slow old 
tub to come in.” 

“ But you haven’t waited on the quay for two days, have 
you ? ” I enquired, concerned and yet flattered by such a 
demonstration of devotion. 

“ Well, not exactly. I’ve been at Watson’s Hotel, watching 
cockroaches as big as rats crawl up the legs of the chairs in 
the dining-room.” 

“ No ! ” (I shrank back fastidiously.) “ Oh ! Geordie, 
if it wasn’t for you I’d go straight back to England.” 

“ Don’t you like India, then ? ” 

It was a difficult question to answer, pressed on all sides 
by squalid-looking coolies, sweltering under a midday 
Bombay sun, excited, tired, married yet not married. Did 
I like India ? 

I said the first thing that came into my mind. 

“ I like you, Geordie, so does India matter? ” 

“Not a button,” he replied cheerfully, “but I’m up 
against my old man about this business of meeting you. 
He doesn’t cotton to my being married at all.” 

“ What’s he got to do with it ? ” I asked with some heat. 

“ One’s chief in India has quite a bit to do with most 
tilings which are the matter with one,” replied Geordie 
sagely. 

“ No, but really,” I protested, “ I’m simply not his 
business at all. The India Office did not appoint me .” 

“ That’s just the trouble, they didn’t,” said Geordie, 
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V,^t don’t let’s talk about all this now. By the way, we ve 
missed the Poona mail. We shall have to travel by the slow 
night train.” 

“ Geordie,” I said, my voice trembling a little, I don t 

seem to have begun very well--” for indeed my welcome 

was far other than I had expected, but he broke in on my 
sensibility by saying : 

“ You’re not w'earing a topi ! What have you done wit 1 
the one I told you to buy at Port Said ? ” 

“ It blew overboard,” I replied, realising that this was the 
kind of fib that would have to be paid for by bigger ones 
later on. 

“ Hmph ! ” his ejaculation was suspicious, and I began 
to wonder if he would worm out of me all the silly conduct 
of my maiden voyage. I resolved that nothing should di ag 
from me my ju-jitsu encounter with the handsome passeng<-1 , 
little realising that at a later day I should force it into his 
sleepy ear and receive the comment that I “ must have led 
the bounder on.” ^ 


Almost in Indian fashion I followed Geordie to where 
a ramshackle conveyance was in readiness to convey us to 
the Victoria Terminus, and it was from a tikka ghan that 
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_-ough my heart shot a jealous pang. For many years it 

did not abate, and its existence coloured unpleasantly much 
of my early life in India. So, in a way, I made a bad 
start. I mean I did not begin by being really happy. I had 
moments of great bliss, for a love match cannot deny a man 
and woman this. But if there had been someone to tell me 
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that Geordie must give the best of himself to his work, and 
that it would take the best of him in any case, I should have 
set myself to help him from the very first. But there wasn’t 
anyone. I had just to learn a great many things slowly and 
painfully for myself. Slowly, painfully, and thoroughly. 

Many years afterwards I made the journey up to Poona 
in much the same conditions. We had missed the mail and 
had to travel by a slow train which stopped at every station 
until we heard after many hours the long-drawn-out cries 
of “ Poon-ah, Poon-ah.” But then I knew my India, and 
took with humorous patience the little rubs of the journey. 
I knew just when it was time to catch a glimpse by the light 
of the splendid tropic moon of those incomparable Western 
Ghats up which the train grunts laboriously until ohe runs 
into the harsher, cooler air of the great plateau of the 
Deccan. Yes, then I knew my India, and loved it. But 


on that first journey I knew nothing except that I had come 
a very long way to find I was not quite indispensable to this 
vast continent, and that even Geordie, whom I had counted 
upon as being absolutely and eternally mine, had obligations 
unconnected with me which he meant to fulfil. 

This should have been our honeymoon trip, but the 
atmosphere was uncongenial. We even did a bit of thinking 
on the quiet. As the night wore on I was conscious of a great 
loneliness, even as I leant against the shoulder of the man 
I most truly loved. I think he was lonely, too, and wonder¬ 
ing what had happened to the comfortable security which 
had distinguished our long engagement, and also, perhaps, 
although he has never admitted to it, whether I was going 
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be able to fill the bill. The fact was that we had both 
looked forward too much to our meeting and what would 
result from it. I was expecting paradise on earth, and found 
earth without the paradise. Whatever Geordie was expect¬ 
ing, he didn’t get it. Not then or until a very long time 
afterwards. To realise another person’s ideal often means 
the loss of one’s own. 
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I WAS too tired on arrival to take much stock of my 
surroundings, and my chief wonder was at the mosquito- 
net, which I was quick to note did not fulfil its 
purpose. 

Half the night Geordie seemed to be making war on the 
pinging insects, and at last I besought him to let them 
batten on us until they were bloated, rather than lose the 
small chance one had of sleep. 

Our first home consisted of the upper flat of a block in the 
Poona Hotel compound. This flat contained three rooms, 
one behind the other, a verandah dedicated to our bearer 
and his aide, where they pursued their domestic vocations 
conversationally, and two of the oddest bathrooms ever 
seen. They were lofty, narrow cubicles divided by a parti¬ 
tion which did not shut off sound, for it ran up only half the 
height. As this was a double-suite for married people, it 
did not signify, otherwise it might have been awkward. 
As it was, Geordie and I conversed volubly, our remarks 
punctuated by sundry splashings and bubblings. I remem¬ 
ber that as I was about to take my bath a morning or two 
after my arrival, my sensation of disappointment over my 
reception in Bombay really needed voicing. I sat enveloped 
in soapsuds, casting about for a tactful beginning : 

“ Geordie ! ” I hazarded in a reasonable sort of voice. 

<< j-ieiio what’s up ? ” he replied, from what sounded 
like a high dive into his wash-basin. 

“ Nothing,” I parried, “ only it’s just this-” 
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o you want me to come in ? ” he enquired ; ct can’t 
you manage the chattis ? 33 

He had told me the name of the odd-looking water- 
containers when showing me round, so I replied : 

“ Oh, yes, they’re easy enough, but, I say, Oeordie, you 
did apply to the India Office for a job because you wanted 


to marry me, didn’t you ? 35 
The answer came on a note of intense surprise : 

“ Why, you know I did. What are you talking about 
it now for ? We discussed the whole thing before I applied. 

I heard him strop his razor a little violently before I 


continued : 

“ Well, but, if you took this old job for my sake, I mean so 
that I could be with you for always, it won’t be much use, 
will it, if I never, I mean if you haven’t any time for anything 
but the old job ? 33 

It was out, and I was biting my sponge iroin sheer iunk 
of what I’d said, and what its effect would be. To my 
dismay my protest was met with dead silence. He was 
thinking it out. I’d evidently driven a nail rather too 
sharply home. Not a sound but as if something was being 
dollied in the water. My bath was growing cold, and I 
had done better if I had deserted it for the comfort of my 


towel, but something urged me on to say . 

“ I’d really better have stayed at home, for in two whole 
days I’ve hardly seen yoy_; students, students, from morning 
till night, and your lectures. You can’t expect 

My diatribe was cut short by the descent of a large sponge 
full of cold water, which had come hurtling over t e 
partition. It caught me full in the middle ot my j>ac , 01 
I was speaking over my shoulder. I ought to have au G u ', 
but I didn’t. If I had, I think that Geordie and I woulcl 
have made a very good thing of our early married h e, ut 
instead I burst into distracted tears, the sound ol which 
Geordie’s furious splashing completely drowned. 
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When I could control my voice, I said in cold and 


trembling tones : 

“ That was a very brave, clever thing to do. As you did 
not seem to want your sponge, and I certainly did not, I 
have thrown it out of the window.” 

I hadn’t, for it was a big expensive one, and I wasn’t quite 
lost to all reason. But he thought I had, and I heard him 
swear with chagrin. 

That will teach him to set the beastly College above 
me,” I thought, totally disregarding the fact that he had us 
both to keep, and that it would be no easy matter. 

But my burst of tears had cleared the air so far as I was 
concerned, and I emerged to breakfast all smiles and 
sunshine. 

“ Where’s my sponge ? ” enquired Geordie, scowling 
horribly. 

“ I told you,” I replied airily, pouring out tea until it 
ran over into the saucer. 

“ Look what you’re doing,” reprimanded Geordie 
irritably. 

I set down the tea-pot with dignity. 

“ You needn’t be bad-tempered because you’re in the 
wrong,” I said, my smile fading, and I began to hum a 
little to show how removed I was from all this. 

“ In the wrong ! What am I in tire wrong for, I’d like to 
know ? ” Geordie buttered both sides of his toast to 
demonstrate his complete self-control. 

“ Oh ! ” I arranged the lace at my throat fastidiously. 
“ Marrying without a gift for it, hurling your sponge 
about, and all that sort of silly business,” I replied com¬ 
posedly. 

“ ]q 0 w look here ! ” Geordie got up, looking muscular. 
“ I don’t know what you’re trying to get at, but I’m going 
to find out, because in five minutes I’ve got to be off, so 
make it clear what your grievance is.” 
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'> “ Grievance ! 95 I let the word fall as if it were someone 
else’s handkerchief, and took up one of my own : 


c Disappointment, perhaps. I’ve come a long way, you 
see, to a country I know nothing about. I’ve been here 
two days and I can see I shall never, never like it —— 59 

Oh, that’s all rot ! 99 Geordie burst out like a schoolboy. 


How can you tell in two days how you’re eroiner to like a 
place?” . 


i was only suggesting,” I continued, with a beautiful 
discretion in my choice of words, “ that if all my days were 

hke the two I’ve endured here already I shall never , never 
like it.” 


Geordie looked nonplussed, then said more gently : 

But what’s the matter with it ? I know I have to go 
oil early ; I ought to be leaving now : I’ve my official 
work to do, and if you can’t understand that, I don’t see 
how you’ll understand anything out here.” 

‘ v Pm not quite a fool,” I retorted ,* " you’ve said so 
yourself, but I ask you ! What sort of a life is it for me, shut 
up in this hotel, waiting for you to come back when it suits 
you ? ” 


£ ‘ That’s not fair,” began Geordie hotly ; “ I got back as 
soon as I could. We’re in the full swing of term. I had a 
late lecture ; after that I had to coach a College four on the 
river.” 


But why?” I began, then added: “ Aren’t you 
supposed to lecture to the students ? Have you got to be a 
sort of nurse to them after hours ? ” 

We’re all supposed to take an interest in their games,” 
he said, a little wearily. I hadn’t the sense to shut up, but 
rubbed in my grievance : <c And then last night you made 
up a four at bridge with those silly subalterns. You could 
easily have refused. You aren’t paid to amuse them 

Yes, I could have refused, but I asked you, and you said 
I d better accept.” 
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“ But I didn’t mean you to,” I countered, with a little 
triumph. 

“ I see,” he said ; “ I’d played with them every Thursday 
since I moved in here. I forgot to tell them you’d be with 
me this week-” 

% 

“ Forgot to tell them ! 55 I echoed amazed. 

“ I suppose I was thinking such a lot about it, that 
I just thought everyone knew. When they sent up for 
me, well, I asked you and you said c Oh, go by all 
means.’ ” 

We were hopelessly at sea, neither having the experience 
to clear up the misunderstanding, by look or word. If he 
had had a few more minutes to^pare, my control would 
have broken and I should have b$en in tears on his breast. 
But he hurried away, and when he came back late and very 
tired, I had hardened in my resentment and made the first 
fatal step in independence of outlook. To this silly domestic 
misunderstanding I attribute the fact that for a long time I 
saw India and its varied society an acutely personal 

angle, coming to conclusions about a great many things 
before I had corrected them by experience, either mine or 
that of other people. 

If Geordie had been able to make time to interpret 
certain aspects of this new life to me, it would have been a 
great help, for he had the advantage of having been out East 
before ; also he was above the average in education and 
intelligence. By which I mean he had acquired a good deal 
of information about India and its peoples before lie came 
out, and knew, at least on paper, the main problems which 
beset our rule in India. But he was breaking himself into 
a new subject, English Literature, of all the most ungrateful 
to have to teach to young Indians whose knowledge of the 
English language was so defective that common w r ords did 
not express their meaning to most of the class, and a poetic 
phrase was beyond all but perhaps half a dozen. I know 
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s, for later on I read thousands of examination papers 
when checking marks, and coming across the phrase : 

“ And hast thou slain the Alabost ? ”, I took the paper to 
Geordie, who patiently pencilled “ Albatross ” and made 
no other comment. 
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But is it a slip ? ” I asked with surprise. 

“ Oh, no,” replied Geordie, and he reached for another 
paper and said, “ Look at this.” I did and read, underlined, 
The first men, Orang and Utang.’ ” 

“ But that’s a real schoolboy howler,” I said, when I 
could speak for laughing. 

cc And I may tell you,” said Geordie gravely, “ that the 
writer is the father of a family.” 

“ What a country ! ” I exclaimed, and Geordie echoed 
me : 


fi< What a country ! ” 

And so his work was not all beer and skitdes. Indeed 
I never half realised what fatigue and disillusion it brought 
in its performance. Certainly in our early days I imagined 
him as doing something quite easy, and wondered not a 
little that it took him such a lot of time to prepare his lectures 
when he could read and write so well ! 

Specialisation was not in my line at that time, and to me 
our marriage was the first consideration. 1 could not get 
away from this idea. It kept recurring and expanding until 
it shut out other and saner views. It prevented me fiom 
amusing myself apart from those amusements we could 
take together. It prevented me from making friends ol my 
own age, which would have been easy, for there were lots 
of young married women in much the same case as 1 was. 
Perhaps they felt much as I did, but they certainly did not 
deny themselves the consolation of gaiety. I did deny myself 
everything except my grievance. I so wanted to mattei 
as a wile that I lost hold of my individuality, and I giew 
near to losing hold of Geordie so far as externals went, for 
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lie plunged even more deeply into his College work and 
added to it the study of Marathi. This was compulsory, for 
he had to pass in this vernacular within the two years of his 
probation. But I could not understand that either, and 
when, after an absent day, he returned to wrestle with a 
pundit over the Marathi script and grammar, I bit my lips 
with vexation that we could not go out together after I had 
been alone all day. Remembrance of this useless period 
in my life, brief as it was, makes me still yearn for a school 
for wives. 

And so a month or two wore away, and it was growing 
hotter every day. I tried to keep up my violin practice, 
for I had been no mean performer on that instrument at 
home, but it was too great a fag. The strings ran down 
all the time, I had no one who could accompany me, and 
not the will to work alone. I put the fiddle away in its case, 
and climbing on a chair stuck it on the top of an almira. 

“ That settles that,” I said morosely, and placed another 
black mark against Geordie and the India he served. 

I had not yet been out to the College. I knew where it 
was, for I had seen its roof-tops and tower from the river. 
Geordie had pointed it out to me, but I had shown as much 
interest in its outlines as if it had been an abattoir or other 
revolting building. Its purpose made me unhappy by 
absorbing Geordie and the hours of our youth together, and 
I decided to live quite outside his profession, little dreaming 
how in the years to come I should become “ one of the 
educational ladies ” indeed. 

I had never been out to the College, nor had I seen the 
cross-grained individual, its Principal, who had been 
reported as having objected to my importation, for his 
wife was at home and there had been no opportunity of his 
inspecting me. So far as lie was concerned I might have 
been purdah . No doubt he wished me to be. 

But a day came when Geordie said to me : “ Mrs. Selby 
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^teiVcome out by last mail ; you'd better go and call on her. 
I can drive you out, as the Principal’s bungalow is just near 
the College.” 

“ Must I go ? ” I asked in a lack-lustre way, for the heat 
was beginning to sap my vitality, and the idea of driving 
the best part of three miles in calling hours, between midday 
and two p.m., wasn’t inviting. 

“ Yes, I think you must,” replied Geordie ; “ I hear she s 
awfully nice, and she’ll make a good friend for you it you 
get on well together.” 

“ But I don’t want a friend,” I began, then added in 
a low voice, “ Will it always be like this ? All our life 
wasted by your work ? ” 

“ I shan’t be quite so busy when I’ve passed my Marathi," 
said Geordie, “ but I don’t know what’s the matter with you. 
You were never like this at home.’ 

Of course I had not been, for then there was heaps for 
me to do, and in my ora small world 1 had been important. 

However, I dressed for the occasion and took my place 
by Geordie’s side to satisfy convention. 

I was rewarded by the usual result, a little box on the 
gate with the words “ Not At Home. ” printed upon it. 1 he 
syce dropped our cards into this funny leceptacle, »cor le 
got down and told the man to drive me back. 1 ’ rom where 
we were I could now see the whole of the College, a rather 
fine grey pile set in a big compound cut out of the bare 

rocky Deccan. , , 

At this time of the year, with everything burnt up by e 
intense heat of the sun, the scenery was not attractive, >u 
there was one beautiful feature which went a long way 
towards redeeming the harsh ugliness the flaming g oiy o 
the leafless gold-mohur trees, whose canopy of scat e 
blossoms threw weird and beautiful shadows on the parched 
yellow grass 

Even now I cannot picture these trees, which flown m 
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ie hot weather, without a thrill. Their blossoming always 
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reconciled me to the advent of windy, dusty, scorching days. 
I have "''"er seen anything like them in their exciting contrast 
to the intense blue of the sky. 


Mrs. Selby in due course deposited cards in the calling- 
box on the hotel door, and shortly afterwards asked me to 
tea. Geordie was asked too, and as it was a native holiday 
and the College was closed, we were able to drive out together 
under the honorific umbrella held over us by the syce. 

The umbrella in India is not just an appendage, used to 
keep off the sun or rain as the case may be. It means much 
more than that; it is the prerogative of the Hindu male, and 
demonstrates his immense superiority over the female of the 
species. 

I noticed that the syce gave most of the benefit of ours 
to Geordie until I reached out and twitched it a little more 
over my less protected head. For at four o’clock the sun was 
absolutely burning, and I was wearing not a topi but the 
prettiest hat in my possession. 

“ For,” thought I, “ this old stick of a Principal who 
doesn’t want me out here must be brought to some kind of 
reason. If he’s not blind, surely this hat will do it.” And 
it was with some confidence that I sat up beside Geordie 
and pondered my worth. 

As we drove in at the gate I saw a snake, and clutched 
at Geordie’s driving arm, which made him pull the pony 
into a choice array of geraniums. I heard the crash of pots, 
and put it all down to the horrible reptile. I must have 
shrieked, for a white-clad Indian servant came running 
from under the porch, while our syce leapt down to catch 
at the pony’s head. 

“ What on earth is it ? ’ cried Geordie, much upset by 
our unpropitious entry. 
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A snake, a snake ! 55 I wailed, u yards and yards of it ! 
Nonsense ! 55 Geordie refused to believe in a snake he 
hadn’t seen, or even read about. 

But the syce supported my evidence : 

" Him very big sap, sahib ! 55 he said, “ him cobra, sahib, 
going to graze. Very bad sap him, sahib.” 

By Jove,” cried Geordie, “ I wish I 5 d seen it.” 

‘ And I wish I hadn’t,” I broke in ; “ I simply daren’t 
get down. There’s probably another one watching. Kipling 
says there are always two. Nag and Nagaina, you know.” 

But at last I was persuaded to descend on to the snakeless 
steps which led up to the verandah, and was shown, in a 
rather shaken condition, into what Indians call “ an English- 
style drawing-room.” Here Mrs. Selby welcomed us with a 
warmth and kindness which put me at an ease I had not felt 
since I landed on the Apollo Bunder. She was perfectly 
natural, and made me feel so, which was just as well, in 
view of the ordeal which was approaching. 

For the Principal had not yet come in. He was taking a 
walk, which he did every afternoon. While we were waiting 
for him and for tea, Mrs. Selby told me something about 
the Department and Geordie’s colleagues at the College. 
Besides him and Mr. Selby, the Principal, there were three 
English professors. One of these was married, the Professor 
of History, a very distinguished scholar and writer. I was 
made to feel somehow that this individual was unique, 
which he proved to be, in ways not always agreeable to me. 
Then there were the two bachelors. I must find out for 
myself what they were like. They would be sure to call quite 
soon, for Mrs. Selby had reminded them to do so. 

C£ They have been rather remiss, I’m afraid, my dear,” 
she said apologetically, “ and I’m afraid you’ve had but a 
poor welcome. It was very brave of you to come out 
alone. I hope you are fairly comfortable at the hotel, but 
I wish you had your own bungalow. It would give you such 
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interest. Poor little soul ! I don’t know what you can 
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do with yourself all day in that dreary building. But I 
hear you’re going up to Mahableshwar in the vacation. 
That will be a nice change for you.” 

I felt my eyelids smart with tears. Here was someone 
who realised the trials of a newly arrived bride in India. 
But I had no further time to pity myself, for a kind of discreet 
commotion amongst the servants waiting on the verandah 
heralded the return from his walk of the Principal. 

Now I was for it. I took a piece of shortbread and 
embedded my teeth in it, as a sort of gag against indiscretion. 
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F RANCIS GUY SELBY was the most forthright English¬ 
man I have ever met, and that is saying a lot. To 
reincarnate him I should have to invoke the shades of 
half a dozen typical Victorians and salt them well. 

He had qualities which, it is said, “ cannot be bought,” 
and I can well believe it, for even if they could they would 
be extremely expensive, being compact of high intelligence, 
obstinacy, justness, ruthless sincerity, and a tremendous 
respect for the British Raj. 

I imagine that at heart Mr. Selby was a modest man, and 
his claims were never for himself but for his office. I saw 
a great deal of him after his retirement and found him very '' * 
simple, unaffected, and kind, but upon our first meeting 1 
thought to myself, “ Here be granite. I shall damage myself 
if I collide with that.” 

So I chewed the cud of my shortbread and used my 
eyes. As he pushed his way through the bead chicks which 
shaded the door on to the verandah, the first thing I noticed 
was his shaggy eyebrows and then the grey marbles of his 
eyes beneath them. 

He was of good average height, square and sturdy, with 
a rough-hewn face of great character. Under Iris little tooth¬ 
brush moustache, his lips were set in a firm dogmatic line. 

His grey hair was cut as close as that of a convict. In dress 
he was unconventional, and on this occasion wore a sort of 
thin homespun grey suit, a turn-down collar and black tie. 

He had an old-fashioned appearance which made me 

4‘ 
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of Mr. Gladstone. Altogether, there was 
formidable about him for one as young and inexperienced 


as me. 

I thought even the independent Geordie wilted a little 
at his entrance, and this did not surprise me, for I suddenly 
felt: 

“ This is what the Great Headmasters like Arnold of 
Rugby must have looked like. Oh, all the poor little Tom 


Browns ! ” 

Scarcely acknowledging a formal introduction, Mr. 
Selby, carrying his tea-cup, came over and peered down 
at me : 

“And what are you doing in India?” he asked in a 
rather brusque clear tone. 

I smiled timidly up at him. Shortbread and embarrass¬ 
ment prevented fluency. I think he may have had a 
teeny-we^ny bit of a bully in him, for he followed up his 
first grip unmercifully : 

“ I told them at the India Office to send me out a 
man without a wife. You’d better go straight back 
again.” 

I swallowed a bit of candied peel. It steadied me some¬ 
how, it was so hard and unyielding. I found my tongue, 
which did its bit immediately : 

“ I wouldn’t mind,” I said sturdily, “ if it won’t upset 
matters to release your new Professor of English Literature. 
I think he made a mistake to apply for a job in India. Even 
if it was to marry me.” 

If a squib had exploded under his dominant nose, I do 
not think he could have been more surprised. He set down 
his tea-cup and absolutely glowered at me. 

“ Arc you a suffragette, the kind that bites policemen ? 

he asked at length. 

“ Oh, no, I never bite policemen,” I replied. “ I never 
bite unless I’m bitten—then, well, I bite back.” 
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e sat back in his chair and shouted with laughter. 
“ Kate, 55 he called across to his wife, “ we must keep this 
young woman. She amuses me. Ask her to dinner, her and 
that husband of hers. And put her next to me, where I can 
keep her in order. 35 

From that moment Mr. Selby and I got on capitally 
together, and for a man of his type he made much of me. 
This was really a help to Geordie, and to us both, for 
backed up by his most amiable wife he sponsored us into 
what was considered the best society. He put Geordie up for 
the various clubs and got him seconded by high officials in 
the I.C.S. For (and it is a scandal that it should ever have 
been so), the Educational Department was a little looked 
down upon by the Heaven-born, most of w T hom were 
recruited from just the same class in England, but had 
not usually quite such distinguished academic records as the 
men who staffed the Government Colleges. 

At our College one Professor was not only a Fellow of All 
Souls, but had been a University football captain. Another 
had been Second Wrangler. Geordie himself had been 
Assistant Professor at a Scottish University, and had v on 
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a half-blue at Oxford. 

But distinctions of this kind in India are very subtle, as 
may be judged from the fact that the wives of officers in 
English regiments did not at that time call upon the wives of 
officers in native regiments. I think and hope that the War 
did away with such odious service snobbery, but it was like 
walking over broken glass barefoot to steer one’s way 
socially when I first went out to Poona. 

I think it was mainly due to the Selbys that w T e had from 
the first what is called a “ good time. 33 That is, we had 
plenty of invitations and soon moved securely in the direction 
of Government House. 

When I first arrived, Government was in Bombay, and 
so I hardly learned of its importance. The station was 
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4n over to the various regiments and such members of t 
.S., P.W.D., Police and Forests whose appointments 
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operated in and round about Poona. 

I soon came to hear of the Commissioner, a gentleman 
of high importance, who decided many weighty matters over 
a large area of the Deccan, of the Collector who did much 
the same in Poona itself, of the Sessions Judge, an I.C.S. man 
likewise, of the Surgeon-General (the Chief Medical Officer 
for the Presidency), who for some reason was resident in 
Poona, and the Civil and Assistant Civil Surgeons either 
of whom looked after us when we were ill, Geordie free of 
charge and me for a well-considered fee. 

Tl here were dozens of other officials and their wives, and 
shoals of the military, for Poona supported two British 
regiments, Gunners, Sappers, Service Corps, and who knows 
how many other detachments. I came to know of a 
queer society, then called Eurasian, and yet another 
designated as “ country-born.” It was a good deal to 
take in for a girl who had never seen anything but a 
purely English population, and it was hard for her to 
understand, knowing no history, how it was that a handful 
of British people held a great sub-continent in comparative 
order. 

Another thing puzzled me, although I was quick to imitate 
it, the great air of superiority that displayed itself in the 
manner of the white people to all the Indians they came in 
contact with. Later I understood it in connection with the 
depressed classes, the servants and such, but I had not then 
absorbed the fact that, as Mr. Philip Guedalla so pithily 
puts it, “ the perpetual proximity of inferiors is a rare school 
for high demeanour,” and I really could not see what such 
grandeur grew from. 

To the end of my time in India I never appreciated it 
as displayed towards high-caste and cultured Indians. I 
always thought it both ill-mannered and absurd. 
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ut I was quick to imitate it, and when my amazing 
capture of Mr. Selby led to his sponsoring us into the most 
exclusive circles of official society, no one so quick as I to 
adopt the Heaven-born manner which belonged primarily 
to the wives of the Indian Civilians. 

As Principal of a Government College, Mr. Selby did not 
come very high in the table of precedence, and I have heard 
his successor complain bitterly that he was bracketed in the 
list with a Major of an Indiaiv regiment. But Francis Guy 
had exalted his office into something rich and strange, and I 
have seen even Members of the Executive Council tremble 
a little before him. It must have been his headmaster manner 
and appearance, otherwise I cannot account for it, unless 
it sprang from his high integrity and singleness of purpose. 
But this was not copyright to him amongst the men who 
served the British Raj at that time. Whatever the cause 
of Mr. Selby’s pride of place, it was admitted willingly and 
absolutely, and as his proteges, Geordie and I stepped easily 
into a set which might have excluded us for many years 
without this powerful introduction. 

I do not know whether this was eventually of much sendee 
to us, and when the War levelled most things, I was inclined 
to think that it had only provoked rather extravagant 
habits in both of us. For our friends, on the whole, were 
much senior to us, and in a far better financial position, 
and although neither of us were naturally “ aspirers,” we 
did learn to live in a way that most juniors have no right 
to do. For instance, we always went away for the hot 
weather, and very often in the cold-weather vacation 
too. 

The Selbys did, and so we generally followed them, and 
continued the flattering intimacy which had sprung from one 
spirited, emboldened moment of mine. 

I had, of course, embarked on an entirely new era, and 
blossomed in this fresh sphere. Sponge-like, I absorbed the 
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VMeas and manners of these senior people, whom, to do me 
' credit I found more interesting than the young fry who 
frequented the Gymkhana Club and who were as happy as 
sandboys in a society which felt very little responsibility 
towards India and its people. 


,§L 
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M AHABLESHWAR was* the name of the hill-station 
to which Government migrated from Bombay 
every year towards the middle of April ; hither 
Geordie and I proceeded by motor car- an adventurous 
and almost unheard-of proceeding. Indeed, we chartered 
the second car to attempt the ascent of the Ghats, 
the first being occupied by Lord Lamington, then the 
Governor of Bombay. For him, by virtue of his high 
office, the roads were cleared and patrolled by police. 
And so we never heard of anything untoward happening 
to him on the journey. But ours was a very different 
adventure. 

Geordie had hired, from some enterprising firm, a car 
of high horse-power driven by a Greek called Nicolas 
about whom there was some mystery. One queer 
story had it that he had been in the employ of a 
famous millionaire, and having the misfortune to run 
down and kill a child, did not, in the manner of 
some motorists, stop to face the music. Public feeling 
ran high, and the millionaire led the chorus of 
indignation. He offered a large reward for the 
apprehension of the culprit. Some busybody claimed 
it by producing the miserable Greek who was now 
driving us to Mahableshwar, up and down gradients 
and round hairpin bends which defy description, except 
that at many places on the narrow road one seems to 
hang over the precipice, and at others to be heading 
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''straight for it. Since those days the roads have been 
appreciably widened, but even now they need good 
driving. 

We set out at dawn to cover the seventy-five miles before 
the heat of the day, and even as the car flashed through the 
almost deserted streets of Poona, and ran over a pariah-dog 
and a hen, I looked for trouble. We were both brand-new 
motorists and had no idea of the capacity of a car, our sole 
experience having been in slowly-moving motor buses. But 
this car leapt forward as if it were possessed by the demon 
of speed, and except that it was a sluggish hill-climber 
1 have never been in one which ate up the miles more 
greedily. Nicolas drove doggedly and superbly, like a 
man under sentence to cover the ground in a given time. 

He filled me with the sensation that his human freight was of 
no importance. I clung to Geordie as we rounded each 
bend, and hoped that we should at least die nobly together. 
Consideration for pedestrians was evidently missing in the 
make-up of the Greek. With shoulders sagged forward, 
his topi crammed down over his eyes, delicate hands 
manipulating the wheel ever so gently, he was lost to all but 
the art of driving that huge car over an unspeakably difficult 
road. For at intervals and near the villages it was crowded 
with all manner of native traffic. Wandering cattle, lumber¬ 
ing oxen dragging wide country carts, whose drivers were 
generally asleep, or sufficiently awake to draw their vehicles 
at right angles to the swiftly approaching car. This was not 
all, for horror upon horror developed when the road began 
to ascend, and in place of the hedgeless fields on either side 
of it, a steep black wall of rock rose upon the left of us, 
while to the right, guarded only by a low parapet, fell the 
precipice in gradually increasing steepness. Now had 
the Greek known that every bullock we met or overtook 
would take fright and go raving in just any direction, he 
might have had the sense to pass the carts on the right, but 
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reping to the rule of the road, he hugged the wall of rock 
by a margin of about two inches, and as the bullocks shied 
away from the noise of the machinery and the deafening 
blare of the horn they headed in one or two instances 
straight for the precipice and perdition. I remember 
hearing a sickening crash, followed by the sound of 
tumbling stone, then some wild cries silenced by the 
tumult of a heavy object bumping over rock, and nothing 
nioi e but the loud beat of my own terror-stricken heart. 
“ We are murderers,” I thought wildly, and then curiously 
of the Judgment Day, when Geordie and I would stand 
arraigned for those poor lost creatures and their human 
freight. 


At that moment Nicolas looked round. Perhaps I had 
shiieked aloud. He was smiling. 

After some narrow shaves while passing droves of cattle, 
and once meeting the mail dak, whose team of mules stood 
on their hind legs as if they were performing at a circus, we 
reached the level plateau of Panchgani, and a further 
twelve miles of good red road brought us to the entrance 
of the Club at Mahableshwar. 

Here we forsook the instrument of death and climbed into 
a double tonga, and in this more leisurely way were drawn 
to our hotel which was called “ The Race View ” for the 


reason that it overlooked the diminutive course, beyond which 
all the richness of primitive jungle stretched as far as the 
eye could see, while a lake, blue as the sky above it, gave the 
eye refreshment and brought a sense of peace to my motor- 
ridden nerves. 


All the same, it was a rather shattered young woman 
' vho l0 °k her seat at the round marble-topped table in the 
ho,- ] dining-room, and it was some time before I could 
take in the types of our fellow guests. 

x hey were more varied than I had expected, and I saw 
0i the first time what I took to be a globe-trotter, an elderly 
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Ay, very smart and lively, whose interest in everything 
around her and her affable and enquiring manner towards 
the native servant attending on her, proved her a new-comer 
to the country. Even I, whose experience could be measured 
by weeks, had fully acquired the “ high demeanour ” and 
that unconsciousness (unless I required anything) to the 
presence of the bearer behind Geordie’s chair. In fact I was 
becoming a “ pukka mem-sahib,” a real madam-sir,, if you 
must have the English of it. 

I now became conscious of the fact that except for his 
blessed old Marathi, Geordie had nothing to do but be with 
me, and this he fully intended tc be, and with gusto. The 
first evening we arrived he declared his intention of not join¬ 
ing the Club, so that we could be more together. This meant 
that I should not join it either. I received this information 
with mixed feelings. For the Club was the smart rendezvous 
of the station. I had heard Mr. Selby say that he would put 
Geordie up for it, and get some senior I.C.S. man to second 
him. I really think this time it was a Member of Council, 
for if Frank Guy did anything he did it thoroughly. 

And now Geordie had taken this dowdy decision and was 
justifying it by saying it was on my account. I was hoist 
on my own petard, for although I had not changed my mind 
at all about Geordie I had begun to enjoy his society just 
as much in company as when we were quite alone. And I 
myself had begun to sparkle a bit in society. I had a habit 
of saying quaint, rather child-like things which made the 
older men laugh and the young ones gather round me gaping. 
I began to think I was smart and clever, and it did seem 
rather a waste of talent to spend all our time on jungle 
walks. Later on I came to find my greatest pleasure in 
swinging along with Geordie down the winding red roads 
which led to the many spectacular view-points. From 
another half-dozen, reached by rides and mazy paths, one 
could gaze over the wide plains of the Konkan and out to 
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Indian Ocean flooded by the orange light of the setting 
sun, or across a narrow chasm from which vultures rose as if 
out of a deep grave, and over which brooded perpetually a 
strange blue light, caused by the vapour which rose from the 
stream tinkling faintly a thousand feet below. Later on I 
gi ew to love every known inch of that lovely Mahabloshwar 
and to ache for its enchantment when no longer there. 
Mahableshwar—the place of divine strength—almost outside 
belief in its wild sweet beauty. ~ 


Ihere I have heard a barbet call to its mate across the 
gorge at^ dawn and sunset, and thought the mystic sound of 
Krishna’s flute floated up to me on the white mist from the 
valley below, where the River Koina curled like a silver 
ribbon towards the sea. Or I have pondered on the strength 
of the Marathas under their ruthless chief, Shivaji, marvel¬ 
ling how even their sure-footed mountain ponies could 
negotiate the paths which seemed to drop over the end of the 
rock and disappear into nowhere. Once, greatly daring, 

I slipped down the course of a waterfall until I found 
myself standing knee-deep in a rock-bound pool. Below me 
the fall became a perpendicular sheet of rock, dropping, 
dropping, into a mist of greenery which was the top of a belt 
of jungle. Above me a kite rested on its wings, prepared for 
any movement in the great stillness which reigned supreme. 

But I knew I had only to stir an inch for sound to come 
alive, a twittering of birds, or the indescribable faint rustle 
which proves an insect under every blade of grass and 
every leaf. 

Pressed against the wet rock, for my foothold was not 
wide, 1 seemed to become one with that age-old scene and 
pait of infinite space. For to be a tiny human being poised 
three thousand feet above an abyss is to lose one’s identity 
with time. I remember coming to myself as if I had awak¬ 
ened from a prehistoric sleep. “ Where am I ? ” T thought 
bn if, and then, £ ' Who am I ? ” After which I was quickly 
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ive to my danger, so near to that awful edge, and began 
to pick my way very cautiously up the rock by which I had 
come down. Regaining the path fringed with fern, I pushed 
into the jungle and felt my face caressed by a fragrance of 
white and purple orchids. The scent of their blossoms was so 
strong that I could actually taste it, and felt, as I did so,*at 
one with the spirit of those wild and alien woods. 

If I had to die for the joy of seeing one place on earth 
again I would choose that place to be Mahableshwar. 
But on my first visit there I felt nothing of all this, for was I 
not told that there was to be a garden-party at Government 
House, and did I not hope that Geordie and I would be 
invited ? 
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I had some funny little fears that because we had not 
joined the Club, our names would not be indited on one of 
those impressive large white cards with the exalted coat of 
arms in gold at the top. It is true that we had trundled out 
in a tonga to Government House and that Geordie had 
written our names very neatly and clearly in the book which 
was shown us, open on a big blackwood table in the entrance 
hall. As I waited, I was all eyes to see if I could get a peep 
at His Excellency. I had some vague idea that he would, 
like a Rajah, wear a turban of cloth of gold, and robes of 
some kind, but never an ordinary suit, like an ordinary 
Englishman. Perhaps these fairy-story ideas made me fail 
to genuflect to the slim middle-aged man who passed through 
a swing-door, crossed the hall and went out from the verandah 
into the garden. I just stared at him, thought that he had 
nice straight legs, admired the sit of his grey flannel coat 
over his good shoulders, and fell to wondering about the 
Governor again. 

It was only as he was tucking me into the tonga that 
Geordie said : “ That was Lord Lamington, who passed 
us as I was writing our names in the calling-book.” 

“ Oh dear ! ” I cried, “ and I just stood there, and you 
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. stood there, without curtseying, or bowing or any- 

thing!” 




u Don’t be silly,” laughed Geordie, “ he’s not royal. It 
was best not to do anything. I’d my hat off in any case, 
which was all that was wanted.” 

But I was not sure that Geordie was right. I felt that we 
had missed a golden opportunity of social promotion. 
Perhaps, as we had stood as if turned to stone, we should not 
get cards for the party after all. r If we did not I was prepared 
to die of chagrin, for I had just begun to enjoy society. After 
my sickly bout of sulking solitude, I was reviving to youth’s 
thirst for pleasure. I was bent upon having what even then 
was called “ a good time.” 

Something of the riotous spirit which had driven me 
laughing and skylarking along the decks of the old Circassia 
enlivened me now, but it wore gloves — kid, with eight 
buttons. I was going to behave quite beautifully if we were 
invited to Government House. 

And of course we were. Everyone who had a vestige of 
a claim on the Governor’s hospitality got those good white 
cards. I personally nearly passed over with pride and 
excitement when a mounted and magnificent bearded 
Indian carrying a lance, and wearing a costume never 
imagined by me outside a scrap-book, drew up under our 
verandah and delivered the coveted envelope. Our bearer 
conveyed it to me on a salver. He was beaming with satis¬ 
faction. As for me, I could hardly bring myself to open the 
beautiful thing. Geordie came out from the room behind : 

What’s that ? ” he asked in a casual voice, put on to 
conceal his interest. 

I held it up, like a child who has got an invitation bearing 
the words, “ You are invited to a little party.” 

“ Government House ! ” I whispered significantly, whis¬ 
pered because 1 wanted to shout, but 1 was practising 
extreme gentility, and then I burst out: 
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Geordie, whatever am I to wear ? ” 

" That thing you have on,” he replied promptly, looking 

appreciatively at my little sprigged morning muslin. 

“ This thing ! ” I almost screeched, giving the poor 
garment a contemptuous twitch, “ oh, you’re joking ! ” 

« No, I’m not,” he replied quite seriously, “ I like you 
in that better than lots of things you wear.” 


<SL 


“ Oh ! ” I exclaimed in exasperation, “ how like a man ! ” 
“ Well, the Governor’s a man, isn’t he ? ” retorted 
Geordie. “ I expect he’ll see things pretty much as I do.” 

“ There you’re wrong,” I said decidedly : “ he will 

have seen thousands of beautifully dressed women in his 
life, and will know exactly what’s right and what’s 
wrong.” 

“ Poor devil! ” ejaculated Geordie ; “ dress parades witli 
a difference. Besides, my dear silly child, do you suppose 
he’s going to look at you all the afternoon ? ” 

Wasn’t he ? My elation fell away from me. When one 
is thinking so much of oneself, it’s a bit of a blow to be 


reminded as Geordie was reminding me. 

“ Now, if I were Governor,” began Geordie teasingly. 

“ Oh, do shut up,” I threw back with schoolgirl tartness ; 
“ anyway, even if the Governor doesn’t cast a look in my 
direction, I’m going to wear my frock I didn’t go away 
with you in, because you went away with yourself.” 

“ Don’t remind me of it,” said Geordie earnestly. He was 
nice and I did like him. But this question of what I should 
wear continued to make me dreadfully serious-minded, and 
for days I spread out all my possible frocks on the bed and 
weighed their advantages and disadvantages as carefully as 
if I were a queen preparing for her coronation. That’s just 
how I felt about my first invitation to Government House, 
Mahableshwar, in nineteen hundred and six. And this is 


just how I looked : 

A plumpish person, in a dress all frills and furbelows from 
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aist to hem, and boasting so many small buttons and such 
a tight waist that I could have posed for a mannequin in 
a Vogue of to-day. Upon my head, where my hair was 
rolled magnificently off my face over a wire contraption 
that would have done as the first model of a Spinning Jenny, 
was poised an immense erection of satin straw mounted with 
three white ostrich feathers. My shoes were so tight that 
each toe screamed aloud for mercy. In one hand I carried 
a small satin bag, in the other a parasol which would have 
won the heart of Queen Mary. For it had a long silver 
handle and was composed of azure silk. 

Geordie looked all right in the mode of the day. Very 
high starched collar, small straw boater attached by a 
black cord to his button-hole, and a light suit, the trousers 
of which were almost as tight as Jodhpurs. Such was the 
fashion of the time. He had consented very unwillingly 
to having a little dose of eau-de-Cologne on his handkerchief. 
I persuaded him to it by saying it would keep the mosquitos 
away. 


Yes, we looked quite neat when we started, but we had 
reckoned without the humours of the way. 

To begin with, our tongawala on arrival was decidedly 
inebriated. I did not immediately realise this, though I mis- 
liked the rolling of his eye. But I did notice that the ponies 
were very restive, and we had some trouble to get into the 
tonga at all. When we did, the ponies almost backed us 
over the khud , before springing forward at an uneven gallop 
down the narrow winding approach to the hotel. By a 
miracle we turned out of the entrance, missing by a yard an 
oncoming barouche drawn by a pair of high-stepping 
walers and conveying a robed and turbancd individual 
who, I think Geordie told me, was the Nawab of Wai. 
I was composed enough to note the two untidy footmen hang¬ 
ing on behind this noble equipage, and also to wonder that 
a hank of hay was slung under the hood. It looked very 
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ntidy I thought. We had a hank too, but our tonga wai 
nothing of a Lord Mayor’s coach in any case. 

Words fail me to describe the perils of that three-mile 
drive Life behind that reckless Grecian Nicolas was a 
perambulator to it. The driver was drunk, reckless drunk 
-it that and when lie had almost slashed his ponies to 
headlong madness, Geordie took him by his scruff, dragged 
him out of his seat and seized the reins, standing up to guide 
the frightened animals back into the right side of the road, 
and by an epic of driving negotiated them round the sharp 
curve which ended in the drive up to Government House. 
We had passed almost every vehicle going to the party, 
and I had heard warning cries and shouts of admonition, 
almost as if I were in a dream. I never realised that I was 
standing up clutching the short whip, and touching up the 
near pony to keep it straight as I had been taught to do when 
driving as a child. Fortunately the approach was very steep, 
and the ponies became winded, then settled down to a 
dejected trot, or I think that I should have missed my first 
of many splendid Government House parties, and that 
I ord Lamington would have been denied the sight of my 
long-considered costume after all. 

\ s it was, I arrived with my feathers hanging half-way 
down my back. My parasol, which I had used alternately 
with the whip to chasten our headlong steeds, was broken 
in three places, a suspender had snapped beyond recall, 
and one stocking at least had spiralled round my ankle. 
Not that it mattered much in the days of trained frocks and 
an( j vards of frills, but I feared me that it would enwrap 

Self round the heel of my shoe. 

On the broad steps stood two smiling aides, perfect young 

. n^nearanee and demeanour. That they did not 
men m appeal« 

laugh was a lesson m decorum. But. how was I to get 
down, with my stocking inside out and every hair-pin left 
behind me on the road ? 
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nly once afterwards was I placed in such an awkwar 
predicament —at Government House again. Then, stepping 
daintily from my place beside His Excellency, I walked out 
of my taffeta skirt and found myself in a tight white satin 
petticoat. There is no remedy for these tilings. On this 
occasion at Mahableshwar, my pride was so broken that I 
stretched out my arms to the smartest ©f the A.D.C.s and said 
in a shaky little voice : “ Lift me out, please.” And he did. 

But it was a lovely party all the same. I ate six ices, three 
yellow and three pink, and the Governor came up to me 
just as I was asking for a seventh. 

I thought him very handsome, rather like an elderly 
prince out of a fairy-tale ; that is, elderly to me. His voice 
was a revelation. Musical, soft and clear, with that thrill 
in it which prompts quite young girls to ask God to make 
them pretty. 

He said that he was so sorry to hear we’d had such an 
alarming drive, and would I like to be sent back in one of 
his carriages ? I said thank you, and I didn t want to go 
back just yet; not until the band stopped ; and 1 think 1 



meant, until the ices were finished. 

“ Having a good time ? ” he asked indulgently, and with 
a superb gesture of his grey Homburg moved away. 1 
moved too. I didn’t want to lose sight of him, but something 
— was it an arm, a look, or an instinct on my own part 
which stayed my progress ?—anyway, gaping a little, a 
trickle of pink running down my frock from the tilted ice¬ 
cream plate, I remained behind. 

Not then did I see shadows deepen to purple on the side 
of Lodwick Point, and the evening star rise behind far-off 
Saddleback. I was not in beautiful Mahableshwar, or in 
any part of a known world. I was in a fairy tale, and so 
far as T saw it, the heroine. All these other people I don’t 
know really how they came to be there. Anyway they were 
going, saying good-bye and that sort of thing. I seemed to 
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going too, moving with them. I watched them to see 
what they would do. Geordie was miraculously at my 
elbow. 

“ I’ve got to find that d - d tongawala,” he said. “ I 

hope he’s slept himself sober. Drink’s the curse of these low- 
caste fellows. Oh, there’s His Ex. ! Now we must make our 
bow. You go first. Just shake hands.” 

But I was hardly listening. I was again looking up into 
Lord Lamington’s charming face. He seemed amused and 
a little puzzled at something he saw in mine. He held out 
his hand. I took it in a firm clasp : 

“ It’s been a beautiful party,” I began. I felt Geordie 
nudge me, and dug my elbow into his side. “ I’ve enjoyed 
myself ever so much. It was so kind of you to ask us. The 
garden is lovely, and it’s been such a beautiful day. I do 
hope you’ll ask us again-” 

“ For Heaven’s sake,” muttered Geordie. I felt my 
gaucherie suddenly, hotly, and miserably, and releasing 
the Governor’s hand plunged forward like a sheep reminded 
by the yap of a sheep-dog that this is not the time to delay. 

No one had ever told me not to be chatty with an Excel¬ 
lency. To me he was just a very nice man. I wanted to 
stay a little longer with him, that’s all. But, of course, it 
was an awful tiling to do. 

In time I lived it down. I even came to that pitch when 
I could “ stay a little longer ” with Excellencies. But then 
it was their idea and not mine. 







ARLY in June the monsoon broke with a veritable 
j deluge over Mahableshwar, and I looked hopefully 
round for an Ark. Such rain must be seen and heard 
to be believed. We were almost washed down the Ghats, 
yet ran into Poona in blazing sunshine upon roads white 
with dust. The cool green of the hills seemed like a 
dream, this baking dazzling plain only too unpleasant 
a reality. But one day when the heat had been stifling, 
and Geordie had gone on the river to get what he always 
called his “ exercise,” the sky grew first saffron and then 
black, and before most people could get under cover it 
seemed as if the heavens had opened and as if everyone 
in Poona was in danger of being drowned from above. 
These torrents did not surprise me so much as they would 
have done had I not experienced something of the same 
kind in Mahableshwar. I remember saying thoughtfully : 

“ So this is the burst of the monsoon, is it ? ” 

But the succeeding cool was welcome. At first the 
rain seemed to intensify the heat, turning it from the dry 
to the muggy kind which is much less bearable, but after 
some solid rain—and solid is a good word to describe it, 
for it was like slate pencils—the air freshened up a bit, 
and human beings with it. 

Geordie now was very busy at the College, and as I 
had found some sense and made some friends, I was able 
to amuse myself pretty thoroughly. The Gymkhana Club 
w as only just over the road, and I was sure to find a party 
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young people there at almost any time of 


gay 

day. 

The Poona season was in a class by itself for concen¬ 
trated gaiety, and a girl could change her frock half a 
dozen times a day if she was fashionable ; for one could 
hunt, starting at 5 a.m. in the morning, go boating before 




breakfast or to it at Rosherville, play badminton before 
tiffin, tennis afterwards, dance or make up a bridge four 
before dinner, and go to a ball afterwards. This is burning 
the candle at both ends with a vengeance, and in my 
time many a rosy deb was pale and wan after three months 
of it. Now they would merely have recourse to a flap-jack, 
and no one be any the wiser, but in 1906 make-up was 
either fast or vulgar, and one middle-aged lady who relied 
too obviously on her rouge-box was called by a scornful 
subaltern, “ the stormy sunset.” A soupgon of powder, 
that was all, but of course we wore our stays too tight. 
As it happened, I did not, but I was unfashionable in 
figure, mine being of a boyish slimness and without 
rotundities, after a very few weeks of hot weather. 

Somehow or other, I forget how, I was pushed into the 
Poona Amateur Dramatic Society, which was run by 
Colonel Grantham on almost professional lines. That is, 
he insisted on us all turning up at rehearsals, or not turning 
up at all. He cast me for a small part in Our Miss Brown, 
a farce on the lines of Charley's Aunt. I was supposed to 
come from South America, and I remember that my dress 
for the performance was an elaborately frilled scarlet affair, 
and that I wore my hair loose, while a lot of coloured beads 


dangled round my neck. 

I made as much as I could out of my part, which had a 
very dramatic entrance because at it I was supposed to fall 
down. In this way I made a hit on the first night, when 
the Governor and his suite attended. I heard afterwards 
that Lord Lamington had asked who the “ red romp ” 
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as. He was told that it was the wife of one of the Professors 
at the Government College, and seemed surprised that 
I was married to anyone yet. 

For some time the term “ Red Romp ” stuck to me, 
and when another play was mooted Colonel Grantham 
gave me a bigger, if less ebullient, part. It was a strange 
thing about this second play that only about two or three 
of those originally cast for it were able to take their parts, 
and for just the grim sort of reasons that India is so ready 
to provide. I happened to be one of the original players 
who were left in, but even I had to carry on under circum¬ 
stances which I don’t care to think about. 


Just about this time, when the gaieties of the Poona 
season were at their height, I began to notice that I \vas 
always meeting a strange melancholy procession, heralded 
by the sound of a little drum and a mournful chantng 
which was kept up by the bearers of a flower-strewn bier. 
Upon this bier lay an exposed corpse, dressed, if a woman, 
in almost bridal finery; if a man, in pure white. Every 
day there seemed to be more of these funeral processions, 
and at night the sky over the burning-ghats was lit up by 
a lurid glare. 

It is horrible to remember the smell of charring bone 
which hung about with the mists of the river. Often I was 
unable to eat when this macabre odour assailed my 
nostrils. 

I supposed that people must die in India as elsewhere, 
and I was reasonable enough to prefer cremation to earth 
burial, and yet young enough to resent this frequent 
reminder of death which seemed to mix itself up so incon¬ 
siderately with my pleasures. I could not help telling 
myself that a good many of those stiff decorated corpses 
were all that remained of girls not older than, if as old as, 
myself. One I had noticed w r as of exceeding beauty, even 
in death. And I had seen two which were only children. 
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At last I asked Geordie the reason of the processions and 
the fires, and he said, without looking up from his Marathi 
grammar, ** Oh, there’s a bad epidemic of plague in the 
city, and some smallpox too.” 

I stood rooted to the spot with horror. My tongue clove 
to the roof of my mouth, and then I heard myself say in a 
husky scared kind of whisper : 

“ Not bubonic plague ? ” 

“ Yes,” said Geordie, “ but don’t worry. There isn’t 
much in the cantonment yet.” 

I went and knelt down beside him. 

“ I’ m frightened,” I said, simply and piteously ; then 
added, not for myself^ but for you. All day you’re at the 
College with Indians. They ought to close down. It 
would be much wiser.” 

“ Yes, I think so too,” replied Geordie, “ but Selby won’t 
unless he’s forced to by a Government order, and it’s not 
bad enough for that. All the same, a lot of students are in 
a blue funk, and some have run off into the districts. The 
city is full of rats. A queer story has been going about. It 
is said that someone driving back late from Kirkee was 
held up by an enormous company of rats marching over the 
bridge from Poona to the river. I say c Some champagne, 
that,’ but there is a belief among the natives that rats leave 
a plague-stricken city and take to the water. Wash their 
fleas off; that would be a good thing at any rate.” 

I rose to my feet. “ What about inoculation ? ” I asked. 

“ It’s still in a very experimental stage, for plague,” 
replied Geordie ; “ ever since the Haffkine scandal, even 
our own medical men look askance on it.” 

“ What about enteric ? ” I asked suddenly. I don’t 
know why, or what made me shiver. 

“ There have been good results from enteric inoculation,” 
said Geordie. “ I’d half a mind to be done before I left 
London, but we were busy, weren’t we ? ” 
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Couldn’t you be done now ? ” I put in anxiously. 

I’ve too much work on,” he said ; “ besides, I evidently 
don’t get germs, as I was a year in Ceylon, where I never 
even had malaria. Don’t think about these things, and you 
won’t get them.” 

“ I wish we had our own bungalow, where I could look 
after things a bit,” I said miserably. 

“ Well, that’s a thing we can’t afford yet,” replied 
Geordie decidedly. 

The serious moment passed. But a few days later, when 
I went to a rehearsal, Colonel Grantham looked worried : 

“ I shall have to ask one of you to read Mortimore’s part 
to-day,” he said, “ and find a substitute for him.” 

“ Why, what’s up ? ” asked someone. 

Colonel Grantham was a realist. 


“ He’s got plague, poor chap,” he said, and then added, 
“ They took him off to the Isolation Hospital this morning. 
Those d-d rats.” 

Everyone looked depressed, and I scratched my ankle 
nervously, for fleas ramped in the coir matting with which 
the floor I was standing upon was covered. 

“ Well, let’s get on with this infernal play,” cried the 
Colonel irascibly. “ Where the blank blank is Mrs. Pater¬ 
son ? Late again. She’ll have to relinquish the lead if she 
doesn’t rehearse.” He stamped about, looking for the 
missing lady as if she were concealed behind the dusty 
properties on the stage. But in reality the poor darling 
was stricken down by smallpox, her fair beauty menaced by 
the most devastating scourge disease provides. As the days 
progressed we heard that both she and Captain Mortimore 
were making a gallant fight, and the rehearsals for the play 
went on. 

I now learnt what a brilliant function a Government 
House Ball could be, and stood in awed admiration while 
the State Lancers were gone through. One could hardly 
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y “ danced,” for most of those who took part in the 
were senior Civilians, whose dancing dciys, if they had ever 
existed, were long since gone. The ladies pushed or guided 
their shy and awkward partners, who, in all the tight dignity 
of court dress, seemed like little boys in breeches at their 
first dancing-class. I remember looking up and seeing the 
faces of the Sikh bodyguard, all of which wore an expression 
of stoic scorn. For dancing in India is not an honourable 
pastime, and is left to light ladies and men of the juggler 
caste. So it must seem strange to Indians to see white 
women, some of them semi-naked, clasped in the arms of 
men whose property they are not. Yes, it must seem very 
strange indeed. Indians, both men and women, dance now' 
in public—those who have been Westernised. I am sure 
that they are not any better for it. 



In fact, a great many of our customs are not suited to 
the East at all, and I often think that it would have been 
better, both politically and socially, if a white woman had 
never landed in India. But that is a big and disputable 
question, and one over which I have thought a great deal 
without coming to any final conclusion, because I have 
seen such great good wrought by English-women amongst 
Indian women and children, and heard stories of their 
valour and high sense of responsibility that put my doubts 
of their value to shame. 

However, from the very first I had a feeling that we 
ought not to provide any erotic exhibitions for Indians to 
copy or despise ; and dancing, especially modern dancing, 
must look precious like an orgy of sex to them. The music, 
the intimate postures, the scanty clothing of the women, and, 
I fear, indications that both sexes had indulged pretty freely 
in alcohol, made a picture of Western life which had well 
been missing. 
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Have even heard it hinted that these tlailCCS Wore COll- 
sidcred by Indians to be merely a prelude to far greater 
joys than the Fox Trot and the Blues, for an Eastern mail 
would think it a sad waste of his emotional powers had 


they no richer climax than farewells. 

Of course the State Lancers were as respectable as a 
Scotch Sunday, and the slightest deviation from dignity of 
deportment was frowned upon at-Government House. 

I well remember that once, when I had outstayed my 
welcome by a little in skittish delays, the Military Secretary 
approached me with an awful politeness and said : 

“ You’re losing your beauty sleep, by more than an 
hour.” 

I skipped into the cloak-room with an alacrity which 
did credit to my understanding, and as I emerged I saw the 
great cut-glass chandeliers go blank, like stars behind 
clouds. 

How great in later years was my reward when a real 
Excellency reproved his too zealous Aide by saying : 

“ Mrs. Geordie is detained to talk to me ! ” 

But then I was bordering on a tabby, almost a buna mem . 
As a kitten, it was just as well that I was reminded of my 
unimportance and taught clawily not to put my paws or 
my tongue in the cream. 

But if Government House functions were a model of 
decorum, the Regimental Balls were not so austere, and it 
was at one of these that I received a most ardent offer of 
marriage. I admit that it w r as after a supper at which the 
champagne had flowed freely, but all the same it was a 
very good proposal, which I think I should have accepted 
had my circumstances permitted. As it was, I looked down 
upon the sleek black hair of my adorer, a gallant youth in 
his braw attire of historic kilt, and thought very hard how 
much I loved Geordie, and what a sorrowful thing it was to 
inspire such fruitless devotion. In fact I felt very nice, and 
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said all the correct things about being a sister, a friend, aAcf 
all those relations I wasn’t being asked to be. 

Emotion seemed to blur and mix the speech of my sudden 
admirer, and I was rather shocked and frightened when he 
began to weep. 

Next morning a green-pale and rather chastened young 
man rode up to the hotel and asked to see Geordie. It 
seems that he made the most abject apology for his “ caddish 
behaviour,” protesting faintly, (for he was still feeling rather 
the worse for wear), that it was all due to the simkin which he 
had unwisely mixed with black beer. Geordie forgave him 
freely. He wasn’t feeling too strong himself, and I was left 
to regret a prosaic end to a romantic moment. In fact I 
came out worst all round, for Geordie rated me soundly 
for appearing faintly attractive, and bade me, a trifle 
truculently, to advertise my married state before I found 
myself in such an impasse again. I protested that conven¬ 
tion bade me wear long white kid gloves which hid my 
wedding ring from any but a wizard. 

“ It’s not your gloves,” said Geordie ; “ you haven’t got 
a married look in your eye.” 

“ Haven’t I ! ” I said, and then again, “ Haven’t I, 
haven’t I ! ” Then Geordie capitulated. 

Oh, happy days, too happy days, and all the time the 
Damoclean sword was adjusting itself to a hair’s-breadth 
nicety over my young head. 

One night, or rather in the small hours of the morning, 
we returned, by the courtesy of our pony, to the hotel. For 
some time we took it in turns to try and find the lock with 
the key of our door, while somewhere in the shadows of a 
refuse-heap a pariah-dog howled to the sinking moon. I 
think I had the triumph of fitting the key in the long run, 
but Geordie had the excitement of finding that the bed was 
cantering round the room. At last he mounted it, but not 
to sleep. Indeed we both repented, and the morning found 
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Vowing that it was the water-waggon forever —so that 
we met not such another dawn. My head was splitting, 
and Geordie groaned that the exigencies of his position 
forced him to get up, dress, and set off to the College. I 
remember that day very clearly, for just as he was leaving 
the Civil Surgeon came to examine him for Life Insurance, 
and said with a very wise smile, “ Feeling a bit cheap 
to-day ? Well, you’ve got a good pulse and temperature’s 
normal, so we’ll give you a first-class life.” 

That afternoon I went, as usual, to meet Geordie, and 
as the dog-cart was pulled up saw with a pang of apprehen¬ 
sion that he looked extremely queer. 

cc Are you ill ? ” I asked urgently. 

“ No, only just rotten,” he replied with a sickly smile ; 
“ I’ll get back and take some quinine. I expect it’s just 
that affair last night. We ought not to have stayed on for 
supper.” 

I clambered up beside him, and touched his hand. It 
was icy, and yet under the chill I felt a kind of heat. 

When we got back to the hotel, I said : 

“I’ll take your temperature ” ; and I did, for this was 
one of the things I could do. It showed 102, and my heart 
sank to zero.. 

“ What is it ? ” asked Geordie. 

Something made me give the thermometer a quick flick 
before I handed it to him. Fie read it, and then lay back 
in his chair. 


“ Nothing much,” he muttered ; but hammering in my 
head was, “ A hundred and two, a hundred and two.” 

I’ll get you a cool drink,” I said, to gain time, and 
slipped out of the room and on to the veranda, where our 
bearer Ranoo was dozing. 

“ Ranoo,” I said in a sharp whisper, <c the sahib is sick. 
FIc has much fever. Take tonga and go to Colonel Burke 
sahib’s bungalow and ask him to come as soon as lie can. 5 ' 
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I have never ceased to wonder at the devotion 
Indian servants to their employers. Ranoo waited for no 
tonga, but ran off like a hare, and in what seemed only a 
few minutes was back again : 

“ Doctor sahib coming ek dum, very quickly now,” he 
said, and his eyes were melancholy from anxiety. 

Together we got Geordie into bed, and it was easy 
enough now to see that he was really ill, for he had begun 
to shiver and to complain in a curious way, “ My head, my 



head.” 

Almost distracted, I ran beiween his room and the 
verandah, where from the window I could see when the 
Civil Surgeon arrived. I had aged by years when his 
buggy came in through the gate, and his portly form 
descended carefully from beneath the hood. I heard him 
come up the stairs, and between each step there seemed to 
be an eternity, so tense was my anxiety, so prophetic my 
instinct. 

But quite quietly, because I was so frightened, I showed 
him into Geordie’s room. I had put a screen round the 
bed to keep off the bright light, and behind this Colonel 
Burke disappeared. I waited in its shadow, counting my 
heart-beats, hearing the low questions and the drowsy 
answers, and wondering if it was me suffering there. 

Then Colonel Burke came from behind the screen. He 
said nothing, but held up the thermometer and four fingers. 
My lips formed the figures 104. He nodded, then drew me 
into the next room. 

“ Is it plague ? ” I asked, my face twisted like buckled 
metal. 

<c Oh no,” he replied, ic there are no indications of 
plague, but every one of enteric.” 

“ That’s typhoid fever, isn’t it ? ” 1 whispered. 

“ Yes,” he said, “ and everything depends upon a quick 
diagnosis. It's providential that I examined him this 
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ning. He’d no temperature then. It’s unusually high^ 
now for so early a stage in the disease, but he’s been out in 
the sun. My dear young lady, I want you to be very brave 
now, and help me. I must get him at once into hospital. 

I bit my lips to prevent my shrieking. He was going to 
take Geordie away and leave me here. 

I caught hold of his hand : 

<£ No,” I said. " No ! ” 

He held my hand in a firm clasp : 

“ Yes,” he said. “ Yes ! ” 

I sagged against him like a sack of flour. 

“ Come,” he said sharply, and tapped me hard on the 
cheek, “ every moment is of importance.” Geordie called 
out to me in a dry, cracked sort of way. 

“ I will keep him here,” I said violently. 

“ Then you may murder him,” he replied scornfully. 

“ I will let him go.” All my resistance melted into a 
willing frenzy. 

He smiled kindly. “ That’s better,’ he said , he 11 
have a very good chance ; we got him so soon. 

He was anxious to get off to the hospital, where he said 
he must make special arrangements, as it was very full. 

“ I must have a private ward for my husband, I 
stipulated, for I had heard something of the general ward 
when it was crowded. 

" That may be impossible,” he said gently ; “ I will do 
my best, but we are full up, and so short of nurses. A 
private ward means a private nurse, and we can hardly 
spare one just now.” 

£< But the nursing is everything in typhoid, isn’t it ? ’ I 
asked. 

“ It’s very important,” he agreed, 56 but we have thirty 
enterics, and each must have its chance, you know. Be 
sure that we shall do everything we can for your husband. 

" Colonel Burke,” I said, and I stood my ground as if I 
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%ere bracing myself for some physical encounter, “ I must 
have the best nursing that the whole Presidency can supply.” 

“ Tut, tut ! ” he exclaimed almost testily, “lam the best 
judge in a case like this. Now do not detain me. Get some 
help, then bring your husband to the hospital at seven 
o’clock. I only hope we can find a bed for him.” 

He almost ran down the stairs to get away from my 
fierce importunities, and I, beaten somehow, crept back 
into Geordie’s room. He opened his eyes, as if it was very 
difficult to do so. 

“ I’m all right,” he said, with a ghost of his old smile. 

The lump in my throat seemed to swell and swell, until 
it threatened to choke me, and I liad to tell him they were 
taking him away. 

“ Geordie,” I said (and in this moment I earned my 
wifehood), “ Colonel Burke thinks he’ll get your fever down 
better if you go into hospital for a day or two.” 

“ All right,” agreed Geordie, wearily ; then added, “ but 


what about you ? ” 

“ Don’t worry about me,” I replied, with a horrible 
effort at cheeriness, “ it’s only for quite a little time. You 11 
soon be back.” 

“ I ought to pack a few things.” Geordie half sat up ; 
I ran to him. 

“ Silly ! ” I said ; “ your temperature will go up and up 
if you go bounding about. I’ll do it all.” 

He seemed so grateful, and closed his eyes again, while I, 
almost blinded by tears, put together what I thought he 
would most need. His pipes—no, well, he would like to 
look at them and his big tobacco jar emblazoned with the 
College Arms. I held it in my hands, and as I stood there 
motionless, a prey to Heaven knows what agonies, Ranoo 
stole in, and salaaming said in a low voice : 

“ The sahib is my father and my mother. I have been 
to the Temple and asked my god to deal very kindly with 
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ie sahib. I have offered my life, if a life is wanted. It is 
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not of great value, but if it pleases my god to accept it, I 
will willingly give it.” 

I put down, very gently, the jar I was holding. 

“ Ranoo,” I said, “ it is for you to guard the sahib’s door. 
Do not, ’ I said in a moment of exaltation, “ let Death go 
past you ! ” 


He went over to the bed, an’d taking Geordie’s hand 
pressed it against his forehead. Then, turning to me, he 
said : 

“ When others sleep, I shall not sleep. I shall watch by 
the sahib.” 


Just before seven I heard the ghari drive up in which 
Geordie was to be taken to the hospital, and suddenly I 
wondered how I should get him into it. Ranoo and I 
could not carry him down the stairs, and I knew he ought 
not to try and walk. Then suddenly I bethought myself 
of a young officer who had the room just under us. He 
was a magnificent and powerful man. If he was in, he would 
help me. I ran down the stairs and tapped at the door. He 
answered it himself, saying quickly : 

“ I say, I’m afraid you’re in trouble. Can I help at 
all ? ” 


It’s just this,” I began, then leant against him weakly, 
“ they’re taking my husband away to the hospital, and— 
and—could you help him down ? ” 

Sure, he said, and placing an arm about my shoulder 
made it easier for me to mount the stairs. Then he strode 
right into the bedroom, grinned at Geordie, and with a 
deft movement tied his tie in a bow under one ear. 

That’s more saucy,” he said, with a good warm laugh. 

“ Now, put your arms round Nanny’s neck. That’s 
right, oopsy-daisy ! ” And the- great-hearted fellow lifted 
Geordie out of the bed ; then, with an air of ease, carried 
him like a baby down the stairs and deposited him on the 
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J4(.tress that Ranoo had thoughtfully put across the sea 
of the ghari, making an improvised ambulance that way. 

A little while ago, glancing at the memorial notices in the 
paper, I saw : 

“ In loving memory of Col. Venn-Ellis.” 

It is what I should like to have said, only I should have 
added the word “ grateful,” for it was Venn-Ellis who lent 
his arms to Geordie that day. 

The general ward of the Sassoon hospital, in 1906, was 
a place to make one think of dissolution on the sight of it, 
for several cots contained a shrouded, seemingly uncon¬ 
scious form, at the foot of which was a semi-folded screen, 
the purpose of which I only too well knew. It would be 
drawn around the bed of one whose spirit had fled, or was 
about to flee, a kind of mute notice that death demands 
complete privacy. Following the stretcher upon which 
Geordie was being carried, I glanced fearfully at this 
temple of pain. Only dim oil lamps fought with the shadows 
in which there seemed to lurk crouching shapeless forms of 
grief. At the extreme end of the long ward waited an empty 
cot. This was for Geordie. By it stood, almost at attention, 
an Indian ward-boy. His face, as he looked at me, was 
quite beautiful with compassion, and he said, as he helped 
to put Geordie to bed, “ Sahib soon being very nicely.” 

I could not speak ; indeed, I did not find my voice until 
the Sister, not a white-uniformed nurse, but one from a 
religious house in the black habit of her order, made it 
clear to me that I could not stay in the hospital, but must 
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go away even now. 

I did not believe her, but stood waiting until she changed 
her mind about something. But she was quite firm, she 
even took me by the arm, which I made stiff as if I could 
strike her. 

“ Come, come,” she said, and her tone defeated me. I 
gave one look at Geordie, wrapped to his chin in the rough 
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regulation blanket; and then, as if ten thousand 
furies were after me, I raced down the ward, down the 
stairs, and into the sultry Indian night. Almost at my feet, 
a shape rose up and whined : 

" Poor man, blind, mem-sahib ; baksheesh, mem-sahib, 
poor man blind.” 

I ran on, away, away from this maimed and terrible 
present, and the heavy smell of the wet champak blossoms 
mingled with one more gruesome which came from the 
blazing funeral pyres whose flames soared and intertwined 
on the river bank below the bund. 
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ANGLO-INDIA grew her Mrs. Grundys, a special 
variety rather difficult to classify. Londoner as I 
was, I hardly knew the species, and did not recognise 
one of them at sight. Thus, when Geordie had been in 
hospital for a week or so, and it was too early for news good 
or bad, I had a visitor, who came to the hotel ostensibly to 
be of comfort to me. 

I was just about to go out on the river, for the Assistant 
Civil Surgeon and his sister had made a habit of calling for 
me after tea, and rowing me up to the island. It was the 
greatest help during those days of lonely anxiety. Other 
people were equally kind ; most of the men in the hotel sent 
in flowers and fruit, while one or two of them persuaded me 
to go over to the Club, or gave me a lift to the hospital. 
Mrs. Selby was unfailing in her affectionate attention. She 
was distressed because I was alone in the hotel, and that 
she could not ask me to stay with her, as she was nursing a 
nephew who had been injured in a shooting accident. But 
every day she either came in or sent for news. Of course 
nothing could lift the cloud off my spirit, but when one is 
young sympathy is a very valuable antidote to depression. 
Sometimes I heard myself laugh as if it was another person. 
I was all queer and mixed in my mind, variable as the wind, 
because my whole design for living' was awry. 

I was in no mood or heart for Mrs. Grundy. But all 
the same she came. I knew her slightly. Rather a pretty- 
looking person, neat, and boned well up to the chin. She 
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a good profile, hard blue eyes, and button mouth which 
contrived to look disapproving even when she smiled. She 
wore cotton gloves, and was dressed in tussore silk, which 
ought to have warned me, for the combination spelt a split 
personality. However, I received her, warmly if a little 
shyly, hoping she would see that I was dressed to go out, 
and not stay long. She sat down, rather upon the edge 
of her chair, and said the conventional things about Geordie’s 
illness. I do not know how she managed to convey reproof 
to me in her remarks, but I felt ruffled for no obvious 
reason. Then, just as I hoped she would go, she settled 
rather more comfortably and began to draw off' her inferior 
gloves. What was the woman up to ? I soon knew, for 
drawing her chair a little closer to mine, she said in a voice 
meant to be confidential : 

cc I’m sure you won't mind if I say something, especially 
as you are so young and new to India.” 

I wondered what on earth was coming, but felt sure it 
wasn’t anything nice. 

“ Yes ? ” I said, interrogatively. 

She seemed to find the monosyllable something of a stymie, 
for she fidgeted with her neck-chain which, I had noticed, 
sustained a large portrait-locket. “ I J d hate to hurt your 
feelings, or anything like that,” she continued, taking out a 
plain sort of handkerchief and dabbing at her pointed nose, 
“ but, well, I’ve been talking matters over with my husband 
—men always seem to get hold of tilings first in India- ” 

“ What things ? ” I asked, bluntly, because I was 
surprised. 

“ Just station gossip, and that sort of thing,” she said, and 
smoothed a stray hair behind her ear. 

“ But what has that to do with me ? ” I enquired gravely. 

' Just now I don’t hear anything that is going on. I don't 

even read the papers at the Club, I don’t-” 

Besides, if you did hear it,” she broke in, 
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Ve at least don’t believe a word, and are only so sorry for 
you being placed in such a compromising position-” 


Was the woman mad ? I thought I’d ask her if she was, 
but then it dawned upon me that she was merely spiteful. 
My eyes sparkled. A good wrath stirred in me. 

“It’s very friendly of you to come and tell me all this,” 
I said, coolly, “ but even now I can’t quite make out what 
you wish to infer. You speak of my compromising position. 
You must explain yourself more clearly to one so young and 
new to India.” 

She gave a funny little cough. I think it was to clear 
discretion. 

“ Well, living here alone in the hotel, at night too, with 
young officers in the other rooms so near.” 

“ But they stay in their rooms at night too,” I retorted, 
“ at least so far as I know. There must have been something 
more to prompt you to this most friendly mission. You said 
that your husband gets hold of things. He must be most 
valuable to you, but I do wish he had come instead of sending 
you, for it’s a horrid thing for you to have to do, if you 
consider well of it. I mean, my husband is ill. I cannot 
be at the hospital. I have no home, no bungalow. What do 
you suggest ? ” 

She seemed nonplussed by my direct attack, and 
rising with an air of affronted dignity said on a note of 
temper : 

I expected a different reception, I must say. But 
T am afraid there are some people to whom the most well- 
meant advice is unpalatable.” 

“ Absolutely uneatable,” I amended ; “ also, I cannot 
see yet what it has to do with you. I know you wouldn t 
like it if I came to your bungalow and suggested that you 
were not behaving quite nicely. I dare say you aren’t. I 
haven’t been long enough in Poona to know. All the same. 
I’m not going to do anything about it.” 
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I shall take care that the whole station hears of this. 
. • 
ou arc insulting,” she saicl, bounding towards the 

door. 



“ / have been insulted,” I replied, quite quietly, because 
I felt so angry that I could hardly articulate. The more 
the meaning of her visit dawned upon me, the more pre¬ 
posterous it seemed. She found her way down the stairs, 
and ran into my kindly cavalier as'he came to fetch me. No 
doubt she chose to ignore the presence of his sister in the 
buggy, for by dinner-time she had it all over the Gymkhana 
that while my unfortunate husband was lying at death’s 
door, T was gallivanting about the place with any man who 
was silly enough to encourage me. 

She was shortly followed by another of her ilk, but not 
so offensive a sample. This was an older woman who seemed 
to think that the possession of a large unmannerly family 
gave her the right to mother the community. With her I 
could not be offended. She obviously meant so well, and 
never rested until she had persuaded me to give up our 
rooms at the hotel and move myself into her badly-managed 
bungalow. It was a particularly unpropitious time to 
collect me, for they had found plague rats in the servants’ 
quarters, the roofs of which were now off, as was the custom 
when a godown or even a bungalow was infected. I did 
not know anything about this, and only wondered at the 
ruined look of the outbuildings and the drooping air of 
huddled figures clustered outside them. 

I soon discovered that there was no ceiling-cloth to my 
bedroom, and that a fair-sized bit of roof had been removed. 
It was rather amusing to see the blue sky through it, but if it 
rained hard, I should want an umbrella in bed. 

I made enquiry from the oltl ayah. The ayah put her 
finger to her nose in a slightly scornful manner, and replied : 

“ Mem-sahib making very bad bundobust coming to here. 
Two, tree, rat die in butler’s quarters. Dhobi’s chile in plague 
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^Miospital. I not caring, I had plague when small girl 
Not coming twice to me.” 

I was in a detestable quandary. Here in this plague- 
infected bungalow. My rooms given up, and all my kit 
moved from the hotel. 

My hostess made light of the matter. I think that already 
she regretted her impetuous hospitality, but not so much as 
I did. I had not been very comfortable before ; now I was 
far worse off, for most of the servants had run away, and 
the bungalow was being run on a skeleton staff. There 
were two most unattractive little girls, who invaded my 
room, pulled all my things on to the floor, and then jumped 
on them. They were quite obviously brought up by native 
servants, and their manners would have disgraced the 
bazaar. I felt so miserable that I could hardly swallow 
anything of the ill-cooked dinner which we took in a room 
also ventilated from the roof, and by the light of a smoking 
kerosene lamp. 

My host, a gloomy man, left us the minute the meal was 
over, to pore over files, while the mosquitos attacked his 
ankles and moths incinerated themselves in his lamp. 

The six months I had spent with Geordie had not prepared 
me for anything like this. If he had been there, we could 
have grumbled and laughed over the entertainment together. 
As it was, I excused myself early from the twittering inanities 
of my hostess, and went drearily off to bed. But I could not 
sleep. All the while I kept thinking of Geordie, and then 
that I could not bear this being alone. I sat up, cupping my 
chin in my hands, and stared at the hole in the roof through 
which the moon now shone. I had a wild idea to get up, 
go to the hospital, and ask the Sister to let me sit outside the 
ward. Then, I saw a rat run across the moonlit floor in a 
curious drunken way, spin round once, twice, then topple 
over and lie still. It was a plague rat, and I remembered 
that rat fleas left the dead host. Where did they go then ? 
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But I did not get plague, and the next day Mrs. Selby, 
hearing of my plight, came and carried me off to their 
bungalow, where for the next fortnight she helped me to 
bear up against the knowledge that Geordie was only 
barely holding on. At last one morning they told me at the 
hospital that I had better cable to his mother. 

“ Why ? ” I asked with stiff lips, and then, “ Let me go to 
him.” 

Sister and nurse exchanged glances. There was pity for 
me in their veiled looks. 


“ I don’t think that you had better see him, my dear,” 
a young nurse said kindly ; “ you see he hasn’t had any 
sleep all night, and he’s talking in a rather strange way.” 

“ Let me go up,” was all I said, and brushed past them. 
Long before I reached the private ward where Geordie now 
lay, I could hear his voice, high-pitched, dreadfully worried 
about something. I went in, and up to the bed. He only 
just knew me, and complained that he’d miss his train. 

“ Oh, no you won’t,” I said surely, “ there’s lots of time, 
enough even for a nice little sleep. I’m so tired too. See, 
I’ll kneel down by the bed and put my head on the 
pillow.” 

I took his hand, and he placed it under his cheek. In two 
minutes he was sleeping, and for seventeen hours he slept 
without waking. They came and signalled to me to come 
away, but I only shook my head. At last, when Geordie 
woke, weak but quite coherent and tranquil, they lifted me 
away, for I could not move. Every muscle was locked, but 
I had never been so blessedly happy in my life when I 
heard Colonel Burke say, “ A miracle ! I think he’ll do 
now.” 

Six weeks later we were up at Mahableshwar again, and 
Geordie was learning to walk with great good-humour. 
There was hardly anyone up at the hill-station then, and 
a delicious wildness surrounded us. 
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hen the time came for us to go down to Poona we 
were sad, and spoke little on our short rambles through the 
jungle. Each of us in our own way was trying to absorb 
enough peace with which to meet the hurry of life which 
we knew awaited us. 

For many years we were never so utterly at one as then. 
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It was just as well that we stored up a little fund of 
fortitude, for difficult days were in front of us. During 
Geordie’s convalescence at the hospital I had taken a little 
bungalow and got a bit of furniture together. 

He was pleased to have a home, but very worried about 
the expense of it coming so close upon that of his illness, 
and I could see that he felt the responsibility more than the 
extra comfort, and that the cut-and-dried charges of the 
hotel would have suited him better just then. I threw 
myself heart and soul into the odd housekeeping. Ranoo, 
who had been a source of strength and reliability during 
Geordie’s illness, relapsed into hopeless habits of drinking. 
We had a scratch staff, whom I had not the knowledge to 
manage, and altogether this bungalow business wasn’t such 
a success after all. 

I well remember our first dinner party. It was given for 
the Sclbys, and I was at great pains to find out what the 
great man liked best to eat and drink. All day before the 
party I was preparing, and just as I vent to dress was 
worried by a sense of smuts in the air. I dashed into the 
small drawing-room to find a big standard lamp on fire. 
To shout, and snatch up a rug was the work of a moment. 
The fire was soon put out, but the room was in ruins, and 
the table set so carefully for dinner loomed through a fog 
of smoke. Feverishly I worked, and I must admit the 
servants worked with me, but when the sound of wheels 
made itself heard on the drive, I looked as if I had been up 
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e chimney, and Geordie’s white shirt might have kept 
company. 

There was nothing for it but to face the music. I greeted 
our guests as I was, for it seemed somehow worse for Geordie 
to hold to his chief a blackened paw. 

Mr. Selby did not smile, but in a dry voice excused me. 
Mrs. Selby was upset, and other guests began to arrive. 
The cook, in an agony of duty, served the soup, and it was 
only then that I discovered that I had mislaid the key of 
the wine-cupboard and that there was none of Mr. Selby’s 
indispensable Eeaune. 

These were small happenings, but they were my educa¬ 
tion. When I look back, I can see that they mattered more 
than congratulation or even decoration. For these last 
were for things done. But the experiments, the small suc¬ 
cesses, and the often bigger failures were what shaped one 
up to one’s job of living in an alien country. That’s why 
I put down the little things, for after all they make up my 
whole. 


Towards the middle of the term, Geordie, who had been 
forced to start work far too soon after so severe an illness, 
showed signs of breaking down. At first he just tired very 
easily, but soon he found himself unable to concentrate, 
until it became agony to him to have to write a lecture. 
Then sleep failed him, and he would lie awake half the 
night, and sometimes all of it, worrying about what he had 
to do the next day. 

With eyes sharpened by anxiety, and trained by my long 
ordeal at his bedside, I saw that things were very wrong 
with him, but when I suggested that he should put in for 
some urgent leave he said almost desperately : 

“ I can’t, you know what Selby is.” 

I did, for Colonel Burke, who had retired quite recently, 
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-nad pointed out that Geordie should have six months’ leave 
in England, and Mr. Selby had scouted the suggestion as 
impossible. ’ Colonel Burke, much affronted, said to me : 

« 'pj iat marij he cares more for his College than for flesh 
and blood. If your husband is made to work so soon he’ll 
• never throw off the effects of the typhoid. He’s got to grow 
practically a new lining and build up three stone of 




But Colonel Burke had left Poona for ever, and Mr. Selby 
was too much for the younger and more formal man who 
had taken his place. Indeed, Mr. Selby was too much for 
most people, because he was so set upon having his own way 
that he usually got it. 

But, as it happened, fate was too much for him, for 
Geordie was unable to carry on. Sleep practically deserted 
him, and one night, when we were sitting on the verandah, 
he admitted that breaking-point had come. There were 
still six weeks of term to go, and the hot weather in front of 
us. I said nothing at the moment, but when Geordie had 
crept off to bed, I stole out to the stables, harnessed the pony 
into the dog-cart, and drove off to the bungalow of the 


Assistant Civil Surgeon. 

As it was nearly eleven o’clock at night, he was amazed 
at my appearance, and still more by what I had to say, 
because, wrought up to a pitch of eloquence by all that I 
was feeling, which amounted to the fact that the whole 
Indian Empire was not worth the life of one man, I said 
things about Brasj Hats and red tape which in those decorous 
days amounted to high treason. 

Raving in a curiously soft-voiced way, for it has always 
been a peculiarity of mine to put on the soft pedal when 
either angry or distressed, I found things to say about the 
white man’s burden which would have given Rudyard 


Kipling a new theme. 

“ I have one life to live,” I concluded, “ and it shall not 
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»* .Q'-k desolated by any inhuman rule interpreted by a 
" in-office.” 

“ Hardly that,” demurred the doctor ; “ we could not 
run any departments if they were not guided by strict 
rules.” 

“ You would not have such full cemeteries if you knew 
when to relax them,” I retorted/ “ But I have no time to 
waste. I am not here for fun, but to avert a tragedy.” 

I think at this he began to feel that things were serious. 

“ I will come and see your husband in the morning,” he 
said, “ and if I feel that what you say about his condition 
is justified I will recommend him for short sick leave.” 

“ The morning will not be soon enough,” I said with a 
deep look. “ I want you to come now.” 

“ What ? ” he enquired humorously, “ in my pyjamas ? ” 

“ Yes, in your pyjamas,” I replied without the vestige of 
a smile. 

He w'ent inside and put on a long overcoat in place of his 
dressing-gown, climbed up beside me in the dog-cart, and 
we drove away into the hot night. 

When we got to the bungalow I sent him in alone to 
Geordie, and it was half an hour before he came out to 
where I was waiting on the verandah. 

“ I am glad you came for me,” he said. “ I’ve given him 
a sleeping-draught. To-morrow we’ll fix things up. But I 
think you had better have a talk with Mr. Selby. I’d rather 
deal w r ith the matter through the D.P.I.” 

The Director of Public Instruction was a nice old thing 
and rather partial to me. Compared with Mr. Selby, he 
was easy-going, and if all the Heads of Departments had 
been like him there would not have been so many private 
despairs amongst the juniors. 

Now Mr. Selby liked Geordie and me, personally, very 
much, and he had been very kind to us socially. But 
officially he was adamantine. Ceordie must die at his post 
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Wther than desert it. I saw things differently. “ The post 
it was that died ” would be my preference. All the same, 
seeing Mr. Selby and saying what I had to say wasn’t going 
to be easy. I lay awake beside the drugged Geordie, 
arranging my opening speech, which eventually panned out 
in my mind on the lines of Shakespearian tragedy. What 

actually happened was this '• 

I was shown into the Principal’s office, though it was an 
unheard-of thing for a Professor’s wife to come alone to the 
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College. 

Mr. Selby, who was in his gown, as he had just finished 
lecturing, looked at me with surprised and grave dis¬ 
approval. 

Beyond the merest conventional greeting he gave me no 
opening for what I had to say. I stood like a little girl, my 
hands behind me, and I stubbed my toes into the coir 
matting in a way a child about to say a verse of poetry to 
its teacher might have done. 

I must begin : . , „., c „ 

<« Mr. Selby ! 55 — this was non-committal Mr. beioy, 

I repeated, and thought to myself, “ You’ll never get 
Geordie’s leave at this pace.” I mended it : 

“ I’ve come about my husband-” 

“ Hmph, couldn’t he come about himself? ” 


“ No.” 

“Why not?” 

“ He doesn’t know what to come about. I mean, I ve 
come about him.” 

“ Well, you’ve said that. Has he got into trouble ? ” 

I flared up at this. 

“ Of course not. What makes you say such a thing ? ” 
To get ang ry is to release emotion. Things would be easy 


now. 

“ Well, don’t get excited. Try and tell me what you have 
come for.” 
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I’ve come to get Geordie leave. 55 

“ You’ve come—but this is most irregular, and quite 
outside your province. Indeed, I may say it is most 
improper of your husband to have sent you. 55 

56 Don’t be silly ; he hasn’t sent me. He doesn’t know 
I’ve come. He’s ill. He’s very ill. Colonel Burke warned 
you he would be, and now he is. It was sheer cruelty to 
send him back to work as he was. In the army they give a 
man six months’ leave after enteric.” 

If a cockatrice had hatched out under his Roman nose, 
Mr. Selby could not have been more surprised. He was 
also not a little angry. Two red spots burned on his cheek¬ 
bones. His eyes looked like bits of granite. When lie 
spoke, his voice had been carefully iced. 

“ I did not ask for or desire your opinion,” he said, and 
took up a file of papers. 

“ No,” I retorted, “ but you must hear it, because you’ve 
got to agree to this leave. The Director won’t make any 
trouble. I’ll go and see him too.” 

I heard a gasp, but continued : 

“ I fetched the doctor out of his bed last night, and he’s 
ready to do what is wanted. Mr. Selby, if you have to 
close the College you must sanction my husband’s leave.’ 

I stood up there, and I was no longer stubbing my toes 
or searching for words in which to express my meaning. I 
was my meaning. 1 think the man feared that I was equal 
to an attempt on his life. He watched me greyly and warily, 
and then my whole mood broke. I ran round to him and 
clasped my hands on his shoulder, beseeching him with a 
look for what he would not grant even in justice. He was 
so obstinate that I felt his muscles stiffen under my touch. 
I could only gaze into those cold eyes until their stoniriess 
relaxed and—was I dreaming?—a suspicion of moisture 
softened their awful sternness. 

Then a certain eloquence came to me. 
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ndian Association which gave the party that was tire first 
of its kind I ever attended. As I shall have a good deal to 
say about the N.I.A., I shall describe this gathering more 
particularly than it deserves, for in spite of its novelty it was 
one of the dullest functions I have ever attended in India, 
and that is saying a lot. 

On the card it said that we were invited to meet “ His 
Excellency, the Governor.” He was going, then. Big hat 
with feathers and long kid gloves for me. My mother-in- 
law, always a champion of youth, had sent me a box of 
delicious clothes from Paris—just in time. 

But I forgot about myself completely when I arrived 
at the Council Hall and saw in the vestibule a crowd of 
turbans. With these mingled the high shiny pepper-box hats 
of the Parsees, and, what caught my attention fast, saris of 
every hue and embroidered delicacy. I really think a sari 
is the most beautiful and graceful costume in the world, 
and yet I never saw a European who did not look a fright 
in one. They do not suit us, for they are meant as a garb for 
modesty, while they express reserve in their concealing folds 
and hidden means of fastening. I wonder who first invented 
them. A genius who had never seen a Western woman ? 

I had, of course, seen them before, but never grouped in 
such beauty. Pink and gold, blue, crimson, yellow and 
purple, scintillating with jewelled embroidery or enriched 
with fine handwork, and all of pure silk of a kind that no 
European shop can supply, but which makes one yearn to 
own yards and yards of it. Yes , saris were my most vivid 
impression at my first Indian party. After which I acknow¬ 
ledged a welcome from the English Vice-President and Secre¬ 
tary of the Association, supported by a mixed committee of 
English and Indian ladies and some Indian men. Then, 
pressed on by an ever-increasing crowd of arrivals, I went 
into the big hall. In this three large red plush chairs were 
set out prominently, while along the walls dozens of smaller 
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es, black with cane seats, the kind known as bentwood, 
were arranged. In every one of these on one side of the 
hall, sat an Indian lady. The English people were on the 
other side. 

East is East and West is West 
And never the twain shall meet,” 
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flashed into my mind, but I caught a woman I knew slightly 
by the arm, and indicating the opposite row, said in a 
whisper : 

What does one do about them ? ” 

She shook her head. “ Hardly any of them speak a word 
ol English, she replied. “ I don’t see how they can enjoy 
themselves much except through their eyes. I expect they 
think us all mad, and that gives them something to talk 
about amongst themselves afterwards. Aren’t the children 
quaint ? ” 

They were, very, because they were dressed in imitation 
of their elders. The little boys had tight satin coats and 
tighter trousers, braided in gold or silver down the seams. 
Their caps were braided too, and spangled. Most of them 
had their large eyes darkened with kohl, and were barefooted. 
The little girls wore saris like their mothers. They were 
infinitely sweet, and some were very pretty. I wanted to 
buy one or two of them to keep. They all had an expression 
of deep gravity, and did not play or fidget, but just stared 
out of those shadowed eyes. 

Then suddenly a harmonium struck up “ God Save the 
King,” and this ushered in the Governor. He looked very 
real, and creditable to the British Empire. My throat 
tightened with emotion, as he spread out his beautiful grey 
tails and subsided into the most splendid of the special chairs. 

An ancient Indian lady was dragged up before him and 
induced into the chair on his left. Her husband, a Sirdar 
of the Deccan, his breast decorated with two medals, stood 







O UR second rains in Poona we did better. Before we 
went up to Ooty we vacated our first bungalow, with 
no regrets. For it had provided its quota of plague- 
rats, and towards the end of our tenancy we had an excess 
of light and ventilation via the holes in the roof. The ceiling 
cloth had been stripped down, rendering homeless countless 
small lizards, who chirruped and whistled disconsolately or 
sought death in the oil lamp on the verandah. We also dis¬ 
lodged all sorts of unsightly-looking insects of the leggy kind, 
and colonies of outsizes in spiders, all of which seemed to 
run straight towards me. So it was without a pang that we 
said good-bye to our first Indian home. But for some weeks 
before we did, it was something of a worry to both of us 
what to do without kit, and where to lodge ourselves when we 
returned at the end of the liot-weather vacation. Our 
difficulties were solved by a senior member of the I.M.S. 
who offered us a share of his big bungalow if I would consent 
to act as his hostess during the season. 

Inwardly I swelled with pride, and outwardly beamed 
with gratitude. Out furniture was piled on to the backs 
and heads of coolies. I remember that I shepherded a 
whole band of these towards their destination, driving in our 
dog-cart at a funeral pace, while our tables and chairs moved 
along the road as if they were alive. 

By the end of June we had settled down in our new home, 
and our host had become a friend. At first I felt a little shy, 
sitting at the head of his table, entertaining his guests after 
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bailing in to the dining-room upon the arm of someone old 
enough to be my father. But soon I began to like it all 
very much and to feel a sense of power, and as if my small 
stage had been cleared for bigger action. 

We went out a lot and I began to take a tentative interest 
(because it was fashionable) in the movement towards 
blending English and Indian social life. It seemed to me 
quite possible to get on with Indians, so why not? I 
attended my first Indian party with sensations of excitement, 
especially as I was told that after tea we should be introduced 
to the ladies in purdah. I had no* real idea of what “ purdah ” 
was, although I had seen carriages with bamboo blinds 
covering their windows. Once or twice I had seen a small 
jewelled hand twitch a corner of the blind aside, and a pair 
of dark eyes peep into the unknown world of liberty. It was 
all very romantic, mysterious and stuffy. It had an Arabian 
Nights sort of air about it. But when I was told that 
Mahommedans of position still had four wives, 1 was shocked. 
It was almost as bad as having four heads—hydra-wived 
I mentally called it. 

It is no use being profound about India, as India is always 
so much profounder than anything one can do in that line. 
All the same, it is as well, if one must live there, to know 
something of the people whose native land it is. I won’t say 
that twenty years is enough to study even a few of them, but 
in that time, if one is interested, one can get on to the fringe 
of Indian ideas. 

The wife of a Professor at an Indian College has special 
opportunities for getting to know what is called the intelli¬ 
gentsia ” of India, the high-caste Hindus and better-class 
members of other communities. At Geordie’s College the 
students were mainly Hindus—Brahmans, or anti-Brahman 
Lingayats—with a sprinkling of Mahommedans, Parsees, and 
the sons of petty Chiefs and Sirdars of the Deccan. Rather 
a mixed bag, but not so mixed as the members of the National 
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^He is so young,” I said, “ and so valuable to you.” 

He rose, and I knew that I had won, and also that I 
must not seem to know it. 

“ You must give me time to go into the matter,” he said, 
and I smiled, as if to congratulate him for being won over 


to my way. 

I was too young in politics to realise that a person like me 
was not desirable to the Government of India, which is a 
machine calculated to consume so much youth per annum. 

I went away, and Geordie obtained a fortnight’s sick 
leave, but I knew that I had done him departmental harm. 
To ask a favour officially is bad enough, but to extort one 
in unforgivable. 

Mr. Selby continued to like us, mainly because, I think, 
he could not help it. His odd cold nature had decided it so. 
But he deplored an officer who first got married when 
supposed to be a bachelor, then contracted enteric and 
nearly died of it, and possessed a wife who kept insisting that 
a live husband is better than a dead one. 

This was a strange school I had come to. Fighting so 
early in the day. A black mark against me for an interfering 
baggage, and, later, Geordie hating the necessity of my 
taking a hand in the game. All my life I have wondered 
whether tilting at windmills helped grind the corn. 

Anyway, with the help of that fortnight we saw the 
term through. Then we got away to Ooty and found the 
incomparable Nilgherry Hills, and another side of India, 
which developed our ideas. For it is a strange thing that 
there is not one India, but that every Presidency and Pro¬ 
vince has an atmosphere and a mind of its own. By which I 
mean that you might live for twenty years in the Deccan, 
then find yourself in Madras and amongst unfamiliar things. 

You would see different crops and different peoples, hear a 
different language, and feel that history had another tale 
to tell. And if you realised all this you’d be a long way 
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ards understanding why India cannot ever be a nation, 
idnd why conquerors came—and went away again. 

Our hearts had been given to Mahableshwar before we 
ever toiled in the little mountain train up the serpentine 
curves of the Droog, but I do counsel anyone who can 
travel all over India to make a long stay in the Nilgherries. 
It is likely that it may last the rest of their lives if choice is 
no object. The world, I am sure, cannot offer much more 
in the way of charm and beauty. 

June again, and down to Poona, with the Krishna in a 
yellow-rushing dangerous flood. r I can hear the roar of its 
waters now as the mail train crossed the bridge. When we 
went up it had been a wide stony track. The monsoon had 
broken, and the wet earth was red with fallen blossoms of the 
gold-mohur. 
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u uptured while the Governor tried to talk to her in 
language of which she did not know one word. There was 
a kind of terrified pride in her wrinkled face, half covered 
by the folds of her sari. She had to be seized by both arms 
before she learned that she had to move to make way for 
another fortunate, and stood for some time too dazed to 
move. Eventually she followed, by force of habit, her 
husband, who was experienced enough to hold his own on 
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such an occasion. 

I watched the whole proceeding with the deepest interest. 
I was not thinking about myself at all, so when someone 
came to me and said, “ Will you come and talk to His 
Excellency ? ” I was surprised, but not at all shy. I had 
got over my shyness by proxy, watching the little old Indian 
woman. 

She had lived all her life, perhaps, in an Indian village, 
carrying out through tlie years of her honourable wifehood 
domestic tasks of a simplicity unknown to us. She must 
have gone as a child-bride to the house of her husband s 
parents, and as a little unpaid slave to her mother-in-law, 
whose tongue would have kept its edge sharp on her mis¬ 
doings. Once she had left her father’s roof, perhaps at the 
age of eight or nine, she would never have had time to 
play. All the dreary' and hard domestic tasks would fall to 
her lot to fulfil. She must rise before dawn to sweep the 
living-room, to fetch wood for the fire and water from the 
well, and then, when meal-time came, she must serve her 
father-in-law, her husband, and his brothers, and not until 
they were satisfied creep away to eat frugally off the scraps 
that were left. She might not caress the dog, since dogs in 
high-caste India are unclean beasts, and she would have no 
toys. Her happiest moments would be when some old man 
would visit the house and tell a story. Then from a dark 
corner she could listen if she never spoke. As she grew to 
womanhood, which comes very early in India, she might 
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e a child, and if it was a boy she would enter into heic 
ngdom. But if a girl, her position would not be consoli¬ 
dated, and she must welcome frequent child-bearing until 
a son came to release her from slavery. I knew little of all 
this as I studied that withered old lady of the Deccan, but 
I sensed in her something suffering and triumphant. She 
had had her day, whatever that had brought her. I was 
on the threshold of life, she was about to close the door upon 
fair or stormy weather. One hears a good deal about the 
downtrodden condition of women in India, but I often 
used to wonder whether their dignity could have remained 
in many cases so calm and perfect if they had not held some 
pride of place very securely. 

The A.D.C. shooed me discreetly across the scarlet 
carpet, and indicated one of the special chairs. I sat down 
by the Governor, who turned his handsome head and smiled 


at me, saying : 

“ Isn’t it all going splendidly? It’s very good of you 
ladies to throw yourselves heart and soul into this social 
union 5 business. I noticed you just now showing your 
necklace to a shy little Indian lady. 1 hat’s the way, that s 
the way. One needs to be natural and unaffected, I think, 
with an alien people, and of course the women of India are 
only just emerging from age-long oppression.” 

I did feel that I was getting into things, and was wise 
enough not to venture a remark, in case I should find 
myself out of them. 

Lord Lamington, finding me more stupid than I looked, 
must have made some sign of boredom, for his watchful 
Aide glided up as if on skates. With him was a thin old 
Parsee gentleman whose turn it was to sit in one of the velvet 
chairs. 

After some prompting of look, I got up and turned to 
smile at the Governor. His glance quickened with 
memory : 
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“ Aren’t you that girl who liked my party at Mahableshwar 
so much ? ” he asked in an unofficial voice. 

I don’t know what made me reply : 

“ I was that girl.” 

It was true though, that now I was something quite 
different from the romp who had hated to leave a party, 
and he understood me, for he said : 

“ India takes, but she also gives,” when the old Parsee 
broke in with his high cracked voice : 

“ Very good, my lord Excellency, he hee hee ! ” 

I have met a great many Parsees, and liked some of them, 
but for banality they often take first prize. Of course I must 
except from this rather sweeping generalisation some very 
distinguished and charming men and women of their com¬ 
munity. Several of my best friends in India were Parsees, 
and on this very occasion when the “ old one ” was breaking 
the butterfly wing of Lord Lamington’s graceful remark, I 
moved away and saw opposite to me a seated figure which 
immediately reminded me of the ideal Moses. 

“ Now,” I thought, “ this is the Old Testament, and I am 
not in India but the land of the Bible.” 

Clad in voluminous full-skirted robes of snowy white, no 
whiter than the long beard which descended to his waist¬ 
line, Dastur Hoshang Jamasp, High Priest of the Deccan 
and Malwa, was a most impressive sight. Had I been told 
that he had heard the voice of God, I should have believed 
it. For his face bore an expression of lofty serenity and 
beautiful peace. 

“ He knows all about it,” I was compelled to think. In 
fact at this curious gathering of peoples I was learning by 
intuition things that spoken information would never have 
taught me. No one was taking any notice of me once I had 
left the side of the Governor, and I could have continued to 
study the expressions of these Indian men and women until 
the end of the party, had not an active wife of a senior 
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lian caught hold of me and said in an energetic and 
Excited manner : 

“ We want you to come up and see the purdah ladies ” ; 
and then she added confidentially, “ They are so difficult, 
you see, they don’t know a word of English, and never 
seem to be enjoying themselves in spite of all we do to make 
it a happy afternoon for them. Oh, dear, what a dreadful 
afternoon ! I’m always so glad when this show is over, 
but of course we have to do this sort of thing.” 

“ Aren’t we supposed to like it ? ” I asked, adopting the 
superior plural. 


She stared at me, and then said in a rather huffy manner : 

“ Don’t try and be too clever in India. It doesn’t go 
down.” 

I found that this was quite true. Not that cleverness was 
my pitfall, but I saw others take a tumble from sheer brains. 
However, I followed my mentor meekly up the stairs to see 
the “ purdah ladies ” where they sat in the balcony on bent¬ 
wood chairs, ensconced behind curtains with peep-holes in 
them. 

As we stumbled a little in the dim light, some of them 
were giggling hysterically, probably at the forward English 
ladies with their figures immodestly outlined in their tight 
dresses. Our appearance caused a flutter of interest, for I 
Was still young enough to matter to my own sex. My 
clothes also were highly decorative, and my plumed hat, I 
imagine, made them think that I was of special importance, 
fhey made loom for me, pulling in towards each other, 
w hile 1 wondered how many of them belonged to the same 
man, and if they minded that sort of thing. Suppose there 
had been four Mrs. Geordies ! But in such a contingency 
the world would have blown up. 

I sat down, and again displayed my necklace. The 
lovely Oriental next me indicated hers, of what looked like 
pea-size pearls. 
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“ Help ! ” I thought, “ and I cannot show her the 
lace on my petti. Most likely hers is sewn with precious 
stones.” She certainly had ear-rings of emeralds that 
looked like gooseberries. I judged her age to be about 
seventeen. Afterwards I learned that she was the very 
latest addition to a distinguished harem, and that Lady 
Number One treated her as an adored daughter, which was 
really very decent of her. Later, I went to tea with all four 
of them and played with the children they seemed to own 
in common. At that time their lord and master was in 
Paris, no doubt visiting the Louvre. 

It took me a long time to learn the psychology of purdah 
ladies. Food, children, and jewels were safe topics to 
indulge in when visiting them. There is a vast gulf between 
the mentality of the purdah and the merely sequestered 
Brahman woman. In India the low-caste women have the 
most interesting though not the easiest time, I think, i hey 
are often better men than their mates, stronger, and more 
virile And they have liberty and sometimes even a sense 
of humour sadly lacking in the high-caste people, who 
never laugh except when things aren t funny. 

That memorable afternoon, because it was the lirst of 
its kind and most illuminating, I was taken to talk to the 
High Priest of the Parsees. If he looked like Moses, he 
didn’t act like him a bit, for he was genial and sprightly 
and spoke the most excellent English. 

He had been a Professor of Oriental languages at Geordie s 
College. He spoke a dozen, and was a Ph.D. of "V ienna. 
He told me that he had been a resident of Poona as far bark 
as the Mutiny, and I felt that I was living history, as I sat 
by his side. 

I also felt that Oriental manners when they were good 
were irreproachable, and that I might learn a lot by study¬ 
ing their technique. But is there a technique of manners ? 
Do they not, good or bad, spring from something more vital 
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>n understanding? I often thought this when mingling 
with a mixed Indian and English crowd. When the tone 
of it was strained and awkward, I always felt that what was 
lacking was good fellowship rather than polite behaviour. 

If Sainte-Beuve knew not what coldness lingered over the 
marriage bed, I knew not what coldness lingered over 
English and Indian social intercourse. 

I really think people of Geordie’s type did best, at least 
in contact with the intelligentsia". I do not mean him par¬ 
ticularly, but his kind o f person who always remained him¬ 
self and English. I won’t say “ British,” as that doesn’t 
express my meaning at all, for those qualities which seem 
to belong most especially to the British aren’t to my mind 
the ones which endear us to the Indian mind. It gives one 
food for thought to note that whenever this peaceable 
people, who live and let live unless someone kills a cow, 
assassinate or attempt to assassinate an Englishman, it is 
almost always one w r ho has upheld their rights and their 
point of view. Gentle, high-souled Mr. Jackson was mui- 
dered when amongst his Indian friends. It may be that 
the attack was upon an idea, and the knife or shot found 
the first mark, but, all the same, die-hards got let off very 
lightly during the terrorism, and we must never forget that 
an Englishwoman is as safe in India as in her own count!y. 

Why does one take this almost for granted when really 
it is a marvel of propriety ? How is it that even a young 
girl can sleep in a lonely bungalow with no protection oihei 
than her youth and sex ? I would like to say a lot about 
this extraordinary chivalry of Indian men, of every caste 
and creed, towards white women. Especially since, as I 
have hinted elsewhere, we do not always give them cause 
for respect, and flout every rule of conduct laid down by 
Indians for their own women. Of course their standards an 
changing through assimilation of ours. They arc none the 
better for this, I am, sure. I could wish that, outside ques- 
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such as child-marriage and the treatment of th 
depressed classes, India had remained as she was before we 
began undermining her social structure by introducing 
Big Business and the system of examinations. When one 
considers that in India it is no disgrace to be poor, but can 
be almost a distinction, and that no Indian saint, or even 
god, but walked the world crying for alms ; when one 
goes on to reflect that the education best suited to the Indian 
mind is not one of systematic cramming, but the absorption 
of wisdom gained at the feet of a sage, and when one adds 
to this the fact that a teacher ranks higher in the estimation 
of India than the successful business man, one asks in a kind 
of amazed regret, “ Then why for to goodness did we inject 
India with the virus of Western education ? ” Why indeed, 
if one excepts scientific education, for the Englishman cannot 
fail to feel a thrill of pride when he observes the green 
crops growing where there was once a sandy desolation, or 
recognises the great value of the railways which enable food 
supplies to be rushed to famine-stricken areas. And then 
there are the hospitals, the doctors, and the English nurses. 
If ever posterity judges the English in India, I hope it will 
take off the black cap when it remembers these. 

At this same party there were present a little group of 
distinguished Indian men and women, whose names, even 
if I had known them, would have conveyed nothing to me 
then. Sir Ramkrishna Bhandarkar, the distinguished 
Sanskrit scholar, and Srinivasa Shastri, one of the finest 
orators India has ever known. I do not think Gokhale was 
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there that afternoon, for even then he was a very sick man 
and kept all his strength for the great work he did not live 
to finish. No, he was not there, nor was the Mahatma, since 
he was probably defending a dacoit, if he was not in South 
Africa at that time. There was no one to tell me that the 
tall and graceful woman in an azure sari was one of the 
famous Sorabji sisters, of which Cornelia, the barrister and 
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Iter, was the best known. But this one was Susy, the 
educationist, and she was talking to Ramabai Ranade, the 
widow of the scholar and reformer, while Ruby Navalkar, 
fresh from winning laurels at an English University, con¬ 
versed fluently in several vernaculars. It is strange to relate 
that I became the biographer of Dr. Bhandarkar, Ramabai 
Ranade, and several others who were there that day. But 
I did not know them then ; they did not know me. It was 
long afterwards that they all became my friends. 
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O NE evening our host came in distinctly late for dinner. 
He was still in uniform, and rather crabby. 

“ I’ve had the most awful day,” he complained, 
jabbing an olive and repelling the attentions of Christina, 
his Aberdeen terrier, “ two ops ; one of ’em pegged out bn 
the table ! 5 5 

“ Anyone I know ? ” I queried, hoping the while that 
the cook had not watered the soup too thoroughly. 

“ Shouldn’t tell you if you did,” was the terse reply, 
“ and all atop of it a visit from the new Governor. Blew in 
by the back door, so to speak.” 

“ Oh ! ” (I was all agog with interest) “ what’s he like, 
Peter?” 

“ Depends who you are.” Peter was in his most exaspera¬ 
ting mood. 

“ Well, if I’m me, what’s he like ? ” I put in pertly. 

“ Transcendental,” retorted Peter. “ I&y God, what 
awful soup ! The monsoon’s burst into it.” 

“ No, not quite,” I explained ; “ it’s supposed to be clear 
consommt , and cook only cleared it a little too much ; sip it 
up, there’s a good chap, and go on about the new Governor. 
Is he tall ? ” 


“ Not a bit, but he’s wise, and that you won’t think in 
his favour,” said Peter, disagreeably. 

“ But if he’s wise, why was he appointed ? ” I enquired, 
my nose in the air. 

“ Is that supposed to be funny ? ” queried Peter scornfully. 
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“ It is funny,” I said ; “ but stop feeding Chrisdna with 
your dinner ; she’s had hers. Now about Sir George Clarke, 
describe him.” 

“ Well, I should say he’d got brains-” began Peter, 

softening to confidences under the influence of asparagus. 

“ What sort ? ” I enquired suspiciously, for Geordie had 
let one or two brainy friends loose upon me before we were 
married, and I’d started the wrong subjects every time when 
I need not have started any, but just gaped in admiration. 

“ What sort of brains ? ” echoed Peter. “ The best 
British, and what more do you want, young woman ? ” 

“ But will they function in India ? ” I asked, feeling that 
I was getting very advanced in my dinner conversation. 
Peter would do to practise on, in case I got the chance of a 
bigger shot sometime. 

“ I expect so,” replied Peter ; “ he’s got a pretty ener¬ 
getic record. He’s a soldier by profession, a scientific 
soldier. Anyway, he showed no signs of wilting when I 
showed him round to-day. In fact he bucked up after 
every request I made, and promised me he’d use his 
influence to get me all I wanted. I take it he’s a man of 
his mind, and that it’s made up on most things.” 

“ India will unmake it,” I said, not unprophetically ; 
“ no one stays the same for long out here. Why, I’m 
changing all the time ; like a chameleon I’m changing. I 
can feel myself going green and blue and red in my opinions. 
I don’t think the same about anything as when I landed in 
Bombay.” 

“ But then you’re so very old,” laughed Peter, restored 
to good humour by my air of complete wisdom. “ Have 
you been to the Gym ? ” 

“ No, I’ve been on the river with Geordie,” I replied. 
“ I coxed a College four. Geordie "worked it so hard that 
I thought stroke would join the Br&hman. 1 When he cried 

1 Be united with the Infinite. 
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easy all ’ they nearly fell out of the boat. What do you 
suppose is the next thing ? ” 

“ Wouldn’t be surprised,” said Peter. 

“ They want me to coach them in a Shakespeare play. 
They’ve chosen Hamlet, and cast a swarthy youth with 
spectacles and a moustache for Ophelia. Hamlet is an 
adolescent —you know the kind —with a high-pitched, 
excitable voice.” 

“ Why do you do this sort of thing ? ” asked Peter, 
curiously. 

I meditated, then answered : “ Well, it interests me more 
than playing tennis, which I’m not good at, or sitting in a 
group in the parrot-walk tearing everyone who passes by to 
pieces.” 
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“ In fact you feel something superior, patronising little 
Black Sambo.” Peter got up. He was much older than I 
was, and could say these things. But I had my private 
opinion, and felt that I scored off him by keeping it to 
myself. 

We were very fond of him, and when he was transferred 
to Rajkot grieved inordinately. We were up at Maha- 
bleshwar when the transfer was supposed to operate, and 
had said our regretful farewells. He had given Geordie a 
Quackenbush rifle to shoot jungle-cats with, and Geordie 
had given him a cork mattress, while I had worked him 
(rather indifferently) a slipper bag in return for his gift 
of Mrs. Bee ton’s Household Guide. 

He is still our friend, bless him, a full-blown General with 
a twinkle in his eye. Last time I met him he said to me : 

I want to tel! you a story. It is a favourite of mine. 
You can stop me in the middle if it bores you.” 

^ §° on > I jeered. “ Sorry for you if it’s a chestnut.” 

Once upon a time,’ he began, “ there lived an officer 
ox the Indian Medical Service. A lady who had been keep¬ 
ing house for him had gone away with her rightful husband 
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M this poor chap was in a dismantled bungalow all alone, 
ow it happened that in the prosecution of his duty (he 
was a very conscientious fellow, I must tell you) he got 
thrown out of his dog-cart and knocked about something 
shocking, bits of him broken and sticking through his 
clothes. They carried him off to his own hospital, but when 
he came to and found himself there he set up such a horrible 
clamour that they took him hastily to his own home. c Here 
I can die in peace/ he said, but he didn’t. Instead, he 
tossed about upon a bed of pain, and no one came nigh 
him but his bearer, who ran away quickly because his 
language was so horrible. Well, just as he was praying for 
death or a whisky soda, what do you think happened ? 
An angel came. It was a little she-angel in a solar topi, and 
she was very hot and dusty because she had come down on 
the dak mail. Right from the hill-tops sho had come, this 
little puss of an angel, when she heard that bits of her poor 
old Peter were sticking through his clothes. And the kind 
Christian ladies of the station said some very unkind things 
about her, first in whispers and then out quite loud. They 
said that it was * Well, you know, dear ! ’ but she put 
wax in her ears like the sirens — no, the sailors —and she 
stayed where she was until she had almost mended Peter, 
and seen him safely off on crutches to where lie had to go. 

<£ Then, I suppose, she unfurled her wings and flew 
back to rejoin her fellow-angel, who, because he was 
playing in a celestial tennis tournament, had been obliged 
either to scratch (a thing that’s not done by angels) or let 
her come alone. I fancy he said : 

c< c Angels is as angels does/ and dispatched her with his 
blessing. 

“ Now isn’t that a nice little fable, Mrs. Geordie ? 1 
bet you never heard it before.” 

tc Peter,” I said, with a catch in my voice, <c were you that 
glad to see me after all ? ” 
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“ Wasn’t I,” he said, and then again, “ wasn’t I ! ” 

The absurd story had a core of truth in it. He had been 
hurt pretty badly and I had rushed down on hearing the 
news. Geordie had not quite liked it, because of the long 
journey in the middle of the hot weather. But Peter was 
our friend, our very good friend, and there was nothing else 
to do. 

Peter had gone, and Geordie was saying that we must 
find someone else to share his quarters in the big 
bungalow. This someone turned up very unexpectedly. 
And oh, wasn’t he different to the formal Englishman ! 
For he was a Frenchman, a man of letters, with all 
the gallantry of his countrymen. I nearly passed out with 
surprise when, on our first meeting, he kissed my hand. 
Geordie was entranced to have anyone so intelligent to 
talk to, and I sat silent while the two savants crossed cultural 
swords. A little chastened by riiy lack of education, I took 
to reading books I could not understand. I remembei 
staring at a page covered with print which meant just nothing 
to me, for my thoughts were bobbing about like cherries in 
boiling jam. I just could not learn from books then. Only 
from people and things. I might, at that time, have read 
the whole of Macaulay and been no wiser about India, but 
I was alive to sights and sounds and the implications of 
character. Without being really knowledgeable about 
caste or that sort of thing, I could tell gradations at a glance, 
and I think from the first I was natural and easy with all 
classes of Indians. I have mentioned the possible exception 
of the Parsee. But I am not alone in the feeling that, while 
not a typical Indian, the Parsee seldom succeeds in being a 
good European. I do not think that, in spite of their advan¬ 
tages, Geordie’s Parsee students absorbed his teaching as 
thoroughly as the Hindus, for the Parsee is born to commerce. 
Bartering and chaffering are in his blood. One cannot 
barter or chaffer with the art of literature, and it admits no 
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.^^iiiddleman. I should not be at all surprised to learn that 
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Parsees did extremely well at Colleges of Commerce, and I 
found some of them very pleasant and helpful over matters 
of business. They got things done—a rare feat in a Hindu, 
without much pressure from behind—and they often had 
tidy minds, rather like ants. However, as a community 
they have thriven exceedingly in India, but I have often 
wondered what would happen to them if the British Raj 
retired from Indian affairs. 


As I grew used to the conditions of life in India I 
found myself growing more and more interested in its 
people. 

Of course, I only saw parts of the Bombay Presidency, 
but although my range of experience was limited it was fairly 
close. I was now pretty often out at the College, as a bunga¬ 
low was to be built for us in the grounds, and I would walk 
over its site, which was chosen on a piece of rising ground 
above the College buildings, and when I had planned my 
new home, walk down to look at the students playing tennis 
or football, as the case might be. And some, the less shy, 
would cluster round me, asking questions about England, 
which I answered as if they were children, for their halting 
English and naive outlook about things they had not seen 
seemed very childlike. 

I have often thought that Indian students were more 
like schoolgirls than men, and I have seen them walking 
along hand-in-hand or head-to-head, giggling together 
after the manner of girls in their early teens. 

But it was easier for me, a young Englishwoman, to be 
friendly with them as they were than if they had displayed 
a more virile masculinity. 

Geordie had told me that the older and saner ones were 
by no means mental weaklings, but those did not seek my 
company. They were, no doubt, working sixteen hours a 
day to take Honours in something or other, for if a degree 
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coveted in Europe it is the greatest prize an India' 
student can win. 

It unlocks the door to a safe living, for he does not, as a 
rule, ask much in the way of monetary rewards. A small 
clerkship in Government service, perhaps, where he will 
slave and be a miracle of patience and honesty from his 
youth to his blear-eyed age, or a mastership at an Indian 
school, where he will teach his own peculiar English to the 
new generation of English-speaking Indians, but where he 
will never be late or from which he will never be absent 
except to bury a relative or to have tap —the constant bouts 
of malaria which sap his energies and deplete him while 
still a young man. 

Perhaps it was bruited abroad that I did not mind 
Indians (for a tepid acceptance of their presence in their 
own land was as far as most English people got at that 
time), or perhaps no one else could be induced to accept 
office, but in either case I was invited to be the new Secretary 
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of the National Indian Association when the post fell vacant 
upon the resignation of the holder, who was going to England. 

I had never been a secretary of anything before and knew 
so little about secretarial duties that I rushed to Geordie 
to ask him what “ minutes ” were. I had no knowledge of 
any other than those which made sixty to the hour. 

The retiring secretary, who knew the ropes pretty well, 
tried to put me wise by handing me two big books, one 
which contained the minutes of the past meetings, and 
another, a heavy black thing, in which were inscribed 
the names of the members, with their addresses and the 
amount of the subscriptions due. 

She told me that one of my chief duties was to get these 
subscriptions paid in before any invitations were sent out 
to the annual party, at which, the year before, I had been 
present. 

She opened the book which contained a list of members, 
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and I saw names amongst them which made my head reel. 
One especially I remember : 

“ Mr. Ramchandra Gajendragadkar.” 

There were some hundred and fifty almost as tongue- 
twisting as this. 

Now names are my weak point—not for remembrance, 
but pronunciation —and so it was with a feeling of panic 
that I learned it would fall to my lot to introduce the 
members one by one to the Governor when he attended the 
gathering. However, with a natural optimism and three 
months to spare, I comforted myself that I might find some 
way out of this difficulty. For there were others, some 
more immediate. 

I was told that I must call a committee meeting. I was 
too ashamed to ask how this was done. There was always 
the long-suffering Geordie to question. In my own mind 
I saw myself dressed like a Bersagliere, scaling the rock which 
overhung the river, and blowing some kind of Alpine horn. 
Ignorance can be very fantastic. When I discovered it was 
a matter of postcards, I came down to level ground. 

There is one good point about an illiberal education— 
it leaves the mind ready like a sponge to suck up new ideas, 
that is if the mind is young enough. I’d not much mental 
furniture at this time, and so learning to be a secretary, 
even of so unwieldy a body as the N.I.A., did not take long, 
because there was no clearance of ideas to be made. It Was 
my first executive post, and 1 wanted to do well in it. My 
zeal was immense and almost ran me down. 

I duly called the committee. There were about thirty 
members of it, drawn from all castes and creeds, for the 
Association prided itself upon its broad-mindedness. At 
this time (as it was in the cold weather) the vice-president 
was in the chair. She was the wife of the General com¬ 
manding the Poona Division, and had a sense of humour, 
which she needed before the meeting dissolved. She was 
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"also rather sorry for me trying to cope with something I 
evidently did not quite understand, while I did my best to 
make notes for the minutes. 

The Association stood for educational philanthropy as 
well as social intercourse, and provided scholarships and 
grants to individuals and institutions. It fell to me to visit 
the latter, and stranger than fiction some of them were. 
There was the Hindu Widows’ Home, built on a lonely hill 
some miles outside Poona, a hill where no tree grew and 
vultures brooded like weird turkeys under the blazing sun. 

From association of ideas with the word “ widows ” I 
had expected to find the inmates of this home old or of 
mature age, but as I advanced into the melancholy lobby 
which led to the main room I heard a tuneless singing of 
children’s voices, a singing so sad and desolate in tone that 
my first idea was to turn and run away before my eyes could 
embody it. 

What they did see was some half-dozen of slender little 
girls, the eldest of whom could not have been more than 
eleven. 

“ These,” said the Superintendent, a worthy Brahman, 
“ are the most promising of our widows, and from amongst 
them I suggest that your committee selects the scholars for 
the two grants made to the Home every three years.” 

There they stood, those doomed children. 1 say 
“ doomed ” because never more would they take part in 
youth’s festival. Dressed in perpetual mourning, their 
heads shaved like jail-birds, they stood convicted at the bar 
of orthodoxy. 

Their bridegrooms had, perhaps, reached some Hindu 
heaven, but they, poor mites, might have a long wait in 
purgatory on earth. 

So much has been done by Indian reformers themselves 
to right this terrible iniquity of child marriage, with its too 
frequent sentence of child widowhood, that it would be 
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„ajust to discuss it further here. I just wait to remember 
how I knelt down and clasped one tiny girl to me, and how 
she struggled like a snared bird until I let her go. 

I turned to the Superintendent and said shakily : We 
must give the little one the grant.” 

“ But she is of them all the most stupid,” he demuiied. 

“ I can’t help it,” I choked, “ and please, please, can’t 

you let her hair grow ? ” ■ 

He drew back, looking both scandalised and offended 

“ That is not possible,” he replied stiffly ; “ she is of most 
orthodox family. We have had great difficulty in taking her 
away from her father-in-law’s dwelling. But her health 
broke down. She is tubercular, and as she was not able to 
carry out the heavier tasks they let her go.” 

It is something to remember that she got her grant, even 
although she was so stupid. But she did not live to benefit 
by all that extra education which nine rupees a month 
would have provided her with. She died on the eve of the 
Diwali festival. What a tiny blaze her small body must have 
made ! 

I think this incident, amongst others which followed it, 
must have set the seal upon my half-formed determination 
to do something for the less fortunate of India’s youth. 
Children particularly, but any of those boys and girls who 
were still in the formative period, and not yet too crushed 
by the less desirable forms of caste rules and custom. 

I was beginning to see that I could not just rush in, doing 
well-meant services, but that I should have to serve an 
apprenticeship of some kind. Afterwards, when I tended to 
forget this, I always repented. For although in India, as 
elsewhere, warm hearts have their full value, cool heads 
should balance them. The Hindu, even if reserved, is 
naturally excitable, and to be calm and kind has always 
seemed to me the best mood to strive for in all dealings with 
Indian people. For most of them are sensitive like children. 
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^ike children, one never knows what may offend them, am 
they never understand even a righteous indignation. 

I came to notice that our occasional bluff heartiness was 
taken by many Hindus to be a national characteristic 
which they must brace themselves to meet, much as one does 
a stiff wind that almost knocks the breath out of you as you 
go round the corner. The buffeting might even do you good 
if you could keep your feet; if you could. 

I do not know what kind of sense made me move cauti¬ 
ously at this time in my pursuit of social service. It may 
have been the chance remark of the Superintendent of the 
Hindu Widows’ Home about orthodoxy which cut a child’s 
hair and hopes so short. All the same, I remember thinking 
quaintly : 

“ I’ll steer clear of Hindu widows until I know a bit 
more about Indian opinion, and content myself with the 
spinsters for a bit.” 

This meant the quite little children, in search of whom I 
must go into the schools. 

Some years before, indeed very soon after my arrival in 
India, the D.P.I. (who was then Mr. Edward Giles) had 
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invited me to go with him on a round of inspections. We 
visited, amongst other schools, the High School for Indian 
Girls, in Poona City, and the Victoria High School, whose 
Principal was Susie Sorabji. This was my first meeting 
with her, and I was amazed by her personality. She spoke 
the most fluent and musical English, and her ideas all 
seemed to me so admirable and advanced that I felt an 
immediate need to go to school with her. Later, when she 
came to be a close friend of mine, I retained my admiration 
and some of the amazement. That day, what she was and 
what she said kept me dumb from shyness. 

The High School had an English principal, and seemed to 
be an irreproachable institution. Here too there seemed 
nothing for a person like me to do but learn. I said some- 
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g of this to Mr. Giles as we drove away, garlanded an* 
ighly scented from the strong stream of attar directed upon 
our persons by an energetic head girl. 

The Director, who was busy trying tore move the stains 
inflicted by the damp collarette of tuberoses on his 
immaculate grey suit, turned to smile at me encourag¬ 
ingly. 

“ Go and see some of the smaller schools in Poona City,” 
he said ; then added, “ No, don’t.” 

But I did. Not then or until many years afterwards, 
when my position as Secretary to the National Indian Associ- 
tion gave me a standing and explained my visit. For to some 
of these struggling ventures we gave grants. 

They were generally housed in low dark rooms, smelling 
dreadfully of sanitation —or lack of it. The teacher was 
usually a spare old Brahman suffering from myopia and 
snuffles, but extraordinarily conscientious, so far as his lights 
went. The children were always made to chant me an 
ode of welcome, and there was generally a garlanding, and 
this, I fear, was a great strain on available funds. I learned 
to leave five rupees as a donation towards the school library, 
of which there wasn’t one. I hope the good old teacher had 
a better supper than usual. 

I cannot remember asking Geordie if I might make these 
expeditions into the city. Later I was prevented from 
doing so for political reasons. I never came to any harm, 
but a lot of good then, I think. 

I remember once, when I had gone to some small school 
for the purpose of seeing with my own eyes a girl to whom 
the N.I.A. gave eight rupees a month because she was very 
promising, I had rather a shock, for she proved to be an 
epileptic, who saw in my appearance cause for a seizure, and 
foiled off the form to have a fit on the floor. I thought her 
dense and vacant from the moment I laid eyes on her, and 
also much in advance of the age given on the application 
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form. 1 supposed a former secretary had seen her, as the 
grant dated back some time. 

After tactful and patient cross-examination of the head¬ 
master, I dragged forth the information that she was the 
elder sister of our scholar, who had died of plague. In 
extenuation, he pleaded that she came of very poor but 
orthodox parents, and that he had, from pity, given her the 
grant, which was now looked upon as a family perquisite, if 
not as an heirloom. 

I was indignant at first, and had to compress my lips to 
keep back censure. This was a matter for the committee ; 
but was it ? I began to parley with myself as I drove home 
under the brassy Indian sky, not an easy task along a rough 
road crowded with bullock-carts, tongas, straying human 
beings, fowls, and all the flotsam and jetsam of an Indian 
bazaar. 

The warning yells of the syce behind me, and his acrobatic 
leaps down to seize the horse’s head before it trampled on 
an aged crone or a toddler, were not conducive to a clear 
decision. 

I remember that I burst in upon Geordie with a : 

“ Wouldn’t you be just as ready to give eight rupees a 
month to a girl who had fits as one who was working for a 
school certificate ? ” 

1 I wouldn’t give an anna to either of them,” declared 
Geordie, “ especially with Lloyd George piling another 
sixpence on to income tax, the blighter. It will be up to 
half a crown by the time we go on leave. England is going 
to the dogs with this so-called democracy.” 

Politics were always beyond my understanding, but I 
managed to say with an air of informed enquiry : 

What is Lloyd George going to do with all the money 
he is collecting ? ” 

“ Buy nuts lor the monkeys,” retorted Geordie disgustedly. 

My enthusiasm for epileptic girls was rather dashed. What 
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was trying to do seemed small in comparison with the 
activities of a man who could charge sixpence a head to a 
great portion of the population in order to carry out his 
ideas. 

I surveyed my spouse thoughtfully. 

“ Couldn’t you leave India and go into Parliament ? ” I 
suggested hopefully; for what a wife I should make to a 
Prime Minister ! 

“ Couldn’t I get a pair of wings and fly ? ” jeered Geordie. 

“Like Wilbur-Wright! Well, why shouldn’t you?” I 
replied laughing. 

“ No, no, my dear,” said Geordie, “ I’ve a thirty years’ 
sentence, with hard labour.” 

“ But they might commute it for good behaviour,” I 
said half-seriously; “ but in the meantime I had better 
pursue my * philanthropic works ’.” I’ve a committee 
meeting next week. By that time I’ve got to think of some¬ 
thing to get more money for the Association, or our poor 
scholars will starve. I must rope in scores of new members. 
The worst of it is I don’t care a great deal about the union 
of East and West as demonstrated by tea-parties, but it is 
the parties for which most of the Indians join.” 

“ It is all very artificial,” commented Geordie, “ but it is 
the best we can offer at present, I suppose. Personally, 
I’m against ‘ herding ’ until East and West naturally 
forgather, and that is something in the nature of the Lion 
and the Lamb problem, though which is Lion and which 
Lamb I’m not prepared to decide, with our present Imperial 
policy. To be frank, what interests me more is the recent 
trend of European politics. You won’t be interested, of 
course, but the annexation of Bosnia and Herzegovina by 
Austria has sinister possibilities.” 

“ What kind of possibilities ? ” I queried. “ I mean what 
can Austria do that’s sinister ? ” I was trying to keep my 
mind glued upon Central Europe. 
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“It would be almost impossible to forecast that,” replied he7 
“ at k ast witliout inside knowledge, but this cynical disregard 
of treaties is an ugly symptom. ‘ Back to Machiavelli,’ 
seems to be the doctrine of the day. So much the worse for 
us, for we are an easy-going nation, and like to keep our 
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word.” 

I sighed with reflected pessimism. Perhaps it was a waste 
of my time trying to improve one part of the world when the 
other was going so deliberately to the dogs. All the same, 
there was still my committee. Really, if I could change 
nothing else, I could change that. As it was, it consisted of 
about three active intelligent members and a dozen or more 
who came to gape or demur. Meetings spun out for a whole 
morning, and there were several Indian ladies who had not a 
notion of why they were there. I generally kept them fairly 
near me, to explain in whispers what we were going to pass 
or fail. One of them especially confused issues when a 
motion had been carried, by saying, in curiously mordant 
tones for a repressed Hindu lady : 

“ But I cannot make out! ” 

No doubt she could not, nor ever would. All the same, it 
was extremely exasperating towards the end of a meeting 
which had lasted about two hours. 

When I asked the former secretary why this lady had ever 
been appointed to the committee, she said to me : 

“ Oh, don’t you know ? Why, she is the wife of Mr. 
Nimmukwala, whose uncle is a member of the Legislative 
Council.” 


“ Well, she s as good as a sick headache in committee,” 
I grumbled. 

“ Yes, I know, ’ was the reply, “ but you can’t very well 
ask her to resign. It would offend the whole family, and 
she’s aw'fully dull at home, poor child. Her husband is 
twice her age, and she hasn’t any children.” 

I had a bright idea. 
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1 know,” I said ; “ she comes up in a perfectly splendid 
landau drawn by a spanking pair of horses. I have rather 
resented her equipage when my humble tonga was almost 
ridden down. She shall drive me round to canvas new 
subscribers. We shall do the old Association credit. A 
perfect example of East and West meeting in the interests of 
a noble cause.” 

Henceforth when I drove abroad on the occasions of the 
N.I.A. it was magnificently, with Mrs. Nimmukwala as my 
delighted companion. She always placed a silver em¬ 
broidered cushion at my back, and sometimes her little cold 
hand in mine. She hardly knew a word of English, or I of 
Guzerati, but we prattled quite merrily, punctuating our 
discourse with bursts of girlish laughter, for I was barely 
twenty-four, and she, I imagine, would be about eighteen. 
It proved a most lucrative partnership for the Association 
funds, and it was easy for me to ascribe all the credit of the 


many new members to my Hindu friend. 

Later, Sir George Clarke said to me : 

“ I hear that you make very happy contacts with the 
Indian ladies. You seem to have ideas in common with 
them.” 

I didn’t like to say that in one case at least I had a very 
fine carriage-and-pair in common, for, after all, doing 
things together was supposed to be the cure for racial 
pride. It seemed to me that sharing things might help 
too. Anyway, I made my journeys very comfortably with 
the little Hindu lady. I still have (somewhere) a bag she 
made me, with a Union Jack worked most tastefully in 
beads. 

Things like this caused me to think with equanimity, 
that if I was nice to India, India would be nice to me. 

The Jackal in the fable was not more confident of his 
powers to manage the jungle than I was of handling many 
of the problems of the great sub-continent. 




As it happened, a little problem of my own cropped up 
to arrest that careless scamper up the ladder which Major 
Darby had warned me to negotiate, rung by rung, most 
cautiously. 
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B UT I was very pleased with the baby when I triumph¬ 
antly produced it in 1908 , and with little fuss, really. 
The fuss came before, for no sooner did I find 
out that I was going to add to the prestige of the British 
Empire by increasing its citizens than I magnified the 
coming event into one of supreme importance. Geordie, 
who, left to himself, would have said, “ Having a baby, 
are wc ? All right,” was lashed by my fervours into a state 
of mind bordering on that of the adoring Magi, and made 
only a feeble protest when I spent half his month’s salary on 
incredibly fine muslins and lace in preparation for the naked 
arrival. He knew, I think, that to dispute my mood would 
be to draw to himself such lambent looks of reproach that 
they would wellnigh scorch his young heart. There had 
been other babies born, but not yet this one. The scene 
was all set for a new Star in the East. 

I knew as much about babies as Indian problems, but 
this did not give me pause in my preparations. I think 
now that I must have been slaking a colossal vanity un¬ 
satisfied in my own person. Anyway, before the child was 
born I cleared the decks of my mind from all gear that did 
not relate to the coming birth. I even inspected a squad of 
cows, having learned that if, by some terrible unworthiness, 

I could not nourish my offspring, it must be fed on cow’s 
milk and barley-water. I think the shares in Mr. Robinson’s 
patent brand must have leapt up by my agency. I believe 
that during those waiting months the world went on, but I 
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/as not conscious of any events outside me. Indeed, it^ 
seemed as if I were quite alone in a great space. I was 
incredibly happy and satisfied. 

Everything having been thought of and all arrangements 
made, I settled myself down during that emerald green 
August and September to await to be blessed beyond all 
women. Outside my room the verandah was radiant with 
burgeoning coral-creeper, in the maze of which two mating 
bulbuls had contrived a nest. 

This seemed to me to be the last touch to the world I 
had within and around me. For hours I sat watching the 
creeper contentedly, knowing that within it the little bird 
was waiting as I was waiting — sisters in hope. Six weeks, 
five weeks, everything falling out gracefully and naturally. 
Not at all, for after all, during the most crucial moments, I 
was succoured only by a handsome young ayah who was 
attending me temporarily until the nurse arrived. The 
grateful memory of this girl’s tenderness as she gently chafed 
my feet and composed my imploring hands, murmuring 
words of comfort and courage, is not blurred by the fact that 
she, with her paramour, had to be turned out of her godown 
a night or two later. The brawl was a lusty one, and some¬ 
one had a battering. The plaintive wails of the new white 
baby mingled with the angry cries of the cuckold. 

“ Him very bad girl,” remarked the old Goanese butler, 
primly. No doubt she had scoffed at his white hairs, and 
sent him reeling from her if he attempted senile gallantries. 
She was a fine upstanding damsel, with full, pointed breasts 
as firm as Christmas butter. It did me good to have her 
with me during my travail, she looked so sure and fecund. 

Her place was taken very speedily by a brisk Eurasian 
midwife. No dusky Mrs. Gamp this, but one of those 
anomalies who are for ever setting one’s preconceived ideas 
of India at naught. 

Her name was Stewart, with Jean prefixed to make it 
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Jpfifler that she was of the complexion of a brown 
button. Pere Stewart must have been a man of his mind 
to sire this bit of adamant. I had imagined she would be 
something easy, but the moment she arrived she looked at 
me out of her shrewd black eyes, pursed her thick lips, and 
said in the most deliberate chi-chi : 

“ Well, you are a veree hastee ladee.” 

I felt my spine go boneless, and I think, though I do not 
know, that Geordie crept on hands and knees very quietly 
out of the room. Almost her first action, after the more 
necessary ones of her craft, was to produce a flask of castor 
oil and administer the dose for an infant to the hinges and 
locks of the doors. She then took the baby off me except for 
its meal-times, took it away into another room so that I 
should not hear it cry. I wanted to hear it cry, and immedi¬ 
ately to comfort it. I had that within me to stop all its 
discontents, but Jean of the dark countenance, daughter, 
no doubt, of the Stewarts, from the first would not trust me, 
and to Geordie she took a dislike which she tried her hardest 
to instil into me. 

I do not think this dislike was personal, but part of some 
bitter grievance against all men. She always gave the 
impression that it was masculine thoughtlessness and 
selfishness that doomed her to pacify successive infants 
through the long dark nights while other people , slept. 
She used to stride into my room bearing the vocal bundle 
of wool which was our daughter, and while I did my 
miserable part, comment bitterly upon the fact that the 
callous father was sleeping undisturbed on the other side oi 
the bungalow. 

Geordie, who was used to seeing me whenever he wanted, 
and sometimes when he didn’t, steered clear of my company, 
acidulated as it was by that of this devoted woman. He 
would, no doubt, have liked to come lounging over the bed 
and share in the miracle of the little creature he had partly 
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. But Stewart was too much even for his hardy 
nerve, and so the time which might have been the most 
precious and revealing of our marriage was turned into one 
of solitary confinement for me and isolation for him. We 
met, after three weeks, a little distrustful of parenthood 
which could so soon separate us. To balance this uneasiness 
there was a garden full of golden cosmos, where, the month 
before, there had only been seedlings, that and the golden 
head of the little child, who sleeping looked like a minature 
Geordie, and waking looked out of my eyes. Quite soon 
matters had returned to normal, except that for some 
strange and perhaps prophetic reason I developed an 
anxiety complex about the baby. This was not very good 
for it, and extremely bad for me. I began to worry, I who 
had never worried much about anything that mattered. 
My horizon, which had been widening nicely, narrowed 
rapidly, excluding perception and arresting development. 
I was quite young, and Geordie was prepared to be inter¬ 
ested and interesting, but I thrust my wifehood on one side, 
allowing maternity to swamp and clog my being. The 
baby’s cry was the only clarion to which I sprang to action. 
Something had got to happen, first to me and then to 
India, indeed to all the world, which was upset about 
nothing. The world, India, and I would soon have cause 
enough for disquiet and real conflict. 

Fate first marched on me for practice. A mosquito, an 
anopheles, smelled out the guarded child. A careless nurse, 
lazy with her needle, mooning perhaps over a gallant 
trumpet in the Governor’s band, neglected to mend a 
small hole in the protective net, and called in the little 
ayah to watch at night. She, poor wretch, shivering and 
burning in a fit of malignant tertian malaria, crawled to the 
behest of the scornful white miss, and lay down on her mat 
at the foot of the cot. A very humble happening, but the 
result was to challenge me in battle when all the king’s 
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Tses and all the king’s men, to say nothing of the famous 
Castellani himself, could not pull that baby together again. 

As soon as the vacation arrived, we rushed off with the 
nurse to Ceylon, seeking the cool relief of Newera Eliya 
for that poor fever-stricken morsel of white humanity. 
Holding the hot little body in my arms, I felt stricken 
myself with palsy, which shook me to the bottom of my 
endurance. I prayed myself dumb, and offered more than 
I had to any deity to spare the child. Then one night, 
when both Geordie and I were spent with grief and watch¬ 
ing, and the nurse, scared into ceaseless devotion, had crept 
away on my stern order to rest for an hour or so, then, when 
I was quite alone with the dying baby, I made a bargain 
with the Reaper that if he would arrest his scythe I would 
pay tribute all my life. Pay with anything I had which was 
demanded. Pay, even with the last dram of joy which 
youth had hoarded. The doctor came and, standing beside 
me, looked so sorrowful that I feared my little was not 
enough, that already the poor tribute had been spurned. I 
closed my eyes. I would die too, just quietly there upon my 
knees, asking, asking, and being refused. I did not hear the 
doctor go away, or anything before a soft rich chuckle. My 
heart expanded as if an iron band around it had burst. I 
sprang towards the cot and felt the little hands, not icy now, 
or burning, but warm and dewy. If nature had met me 
thus far, I could do the rest. Away, Death ! No “ Thank 
you, God, 55 who gave me no sign in my agony. In my joy 
I was as frantic as I had been in my despair ; and stiff¬ 
necked, I who had been so humbly importuning. 

cc Geordie ! 55 I cried, and then again, efi Geordie ! 55 and 
fell upon his neck in a helpless paroxysm of tears. 

There were long months of anxiety to follow, and of 
separation, for Geordie had to go back to India to work and 
I was booked from Colombo home. It was the one chance 
for the child, so the doctors said. I could not get a passage 
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The rains were due to break at Newera 
a last resource, after bidding a piteous 


tor several weeks. 

Eliya, and so, as 
farewell to Geordie at the funny little mountain railway 
station, I walked back through the gathering mist to make 
preparations to go off to Bandarawella, a lonely hill-station 
which, from its situation, escaped the full fury of the 
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monsoon. 

The nurse, who had obtained another post in India, went 
back by the same boat as Geordie, and I was left with an 
ancient ayah who was almost the cause of having the sin of 
murder on my soul. 

Packed into a rickshaw, with the rain now coming down 
in torrents, the child in my arms, and the ayah in another 
rickshaw following close behind, I began a journey which for 
alarms and excursions beat any other I have taken before or 
since. The road was already slippery with mud when we 
started, and, as the downpour increased, became a slide. 
Sure-footed as the richshaw coolies were, they found it 
difficult to keep their footing, and more than once nearly 
skidded into the unknown. I knew nothing of their language, 
and less of their characters. I hoped they were well-inten¬ 
tioned and taking me where I was supposed to go. Behind 
me I heard the old ayah screaming and moaning, for they 
were not too careful to steer the wheels of her chariot clear 
of jolts. At last, and after what seemed ages, we drew a 
halt at the railway station where in due course the train from 
Colombo would collect us for Bandarawella. After an 
argument with the rickshaw coolies, who now demanded a 
fare much in excess of that which they had agreed upon 
when I engaged them (an argument increasingly strengthen¬ 
ing on their side and weakening on mine), I saw them 
depart with an exasperated relief to find that the old ayah 
had given the baby a bit of railway coal to play with, and 
was watching the blackening countenance with anile 
amusement. Resisting an unworthy impulse to clout the 
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idiot over the head, I seized my child and made what 
Attempts I could to restore her to a semblance of cleanliness. 

This was to think of nurse, and then of Geordie speeding 
away from me over the estranging Indian Ocean. As 
the big engine came puffing along the straight long stretch 
of line, I could hardly prevent myself from howling. 

To describe Bandarawella and its Rest House, where I 
finally brought up with my belongings, is almost beyond 
me. There can be no place on earth so dull and yet so 
sinister. What it is like now I do not know — quite changed 
and very charming possibly — but then it was the last resort 
of a few Europeans who wished to drink themselves to death 
(which took more time than their degradation) and of a 
mixed population of semi-whites and Singhalese. 

The manager or proprietor of the wrongly named “ Rest ” 
House was a skinny, slithy Singhalese, dressed inappro¬ 
priately in an English-style frock-coat and white cotton 
trousers. He had a straggly beard, and a slight squint which 
added to the distrust I immediately felt for him. He showed 
me the room reserved for me, which did not in the least 
resemble the written description sent to me. This had 
stressed the “ pleasant outlook 59 ; it proved to be an insani¬ 
tary bin. I disliked, too, the low window which from the 
dingy yard could be opened very easily. The bed filled me 
with apprehension. I must obviously use my own bedding 
if I wanted to sleep at all. Ayah wailed miserably after 
seeing her quarters and begged me to let her sleep on a mat 
by my door. I really did not care what became of her ; 
I had gone as far as that along the road of ill humour. My 
nerves were as taut as fiddle strings, I was yellow with 
anaemia and skinny with exhaustion. 

To my relief I found that there was an Englishwoman 
staying in the Rest House with her two children, both boys, 
of about three and four. She was living quite peaceably 
there without complaint while her husband was climbing 
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3me great Indian mountain—not Everest, but something 
in that class. Her name was Broome, and she was absolutely 
charming, making me feel a little less like life’s waif-and- 
stray and really helping me with the baby. All the same, I 
was quite alone at night, for after the first one or two I 
could not lie and listen to the old ayah’s snoring punctuated 
by yells from nightmare. If the baby was awakened she 
cried half the night, for she was only holding on feebly to 
her hard-won victory over death. She was still stiff with 
malaria, but the bouts of fever were less frequent. Sleep 
was vital, and so I passed the nights in that uncanny room 
quite alone. Almost always I felt that someone or something 
was trying to get in through the window, and I lay in a cold 
perspiration of quaking terror until dawn brought me a little 
courage even if it lent me no more physical strength to face 
the day. 

One morning I went into the public sitting-room to find 
it full of Englishmen, some of them young, and one or two 
very easy to look at. They were a group of planters in for 
their periodic “ beano.” They had come from various 
tea estates to spend a few days together. I noticed that they 
all had long drinks although it was only about nine o’clock 
in the morning. There was a kind of suppressed excitement 
about the whole lot of them, as if they were going to break 
out or something. They did. I was not without further 
warning, for Mrs. Broome came to me where I was sitting 
with the child on my lap in the compound : 

“ You’d better barricade your door to-night,” she said 
in a rather troubled way. “ I wish Harold had arrived, but 
he’s detained for a conference or something in Colombo.” 

“ But what’s the matter ? ” I asked, very much surprised. 

“ It’s the planters,” she replied ; “ they’re mostly drunk 
now, and it’s only lunch-time. One lad has finished a bottle 
of liqueur, and is going on to a second after about three 
whiskeys and some beer.” 
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x ‘ But what will they do ? ” I asked anxiously, and not a 
little disgusted, because these men were of one’s own class, 
and some about one’s own age. 

“ The manager says they’ll smash up all the furniture,” 
replied Mrs. Broome, “ and raid the bedrooms to see how 
much trouble they can make.” 

I paled, then flushed with indignation : 

“ I must tell them about my baby,” I said, getting up with 
her in my arms and meaning to go and make an appeal for 
peace and quiet that minute. 

“No, don’t” (she caught me. by my sleeve), “don’t, 

you may - ” she paused, then continued, “ Don’t speak to 

any of those men, my dear, promise me.” 

I did promise, and as they all went trooping ofF on-some 
crazy expedition, some drawing the rickshaws with the 
coolies trussed up inside, others riding astride the hood or 
in any absurd and unlikely position, I saw no more of them 
that day and forgot their existence in their absence, but just 
as I was going to my room the manager came to me and, 
after beating about the bush a little, said : 

“ The planters coming back very full. Madame will do 
well to pull chest of drawers across door.” 

“ I can’t move it! ” I exclaimed. “ Besides, you ought 
to protect your guests from annoyance.” 

He shrugged his shoulders, and threw out his hands. I 
left him in disgust, collected ayah, although she would be 
but scant protection, dragged my trunks across the door, 
and crept into bed beside my baby. The child was restless 
and excited, and I had to take her in my arms to soothe her 
to sleep. All was very quiet, and I must have dozed off, 
when I was startled into wakefulness by a sound of crashing 
glass and china. My first thought was “ earthquake,” and 
I expected to see the room rock by the light of the little oil 
lamp. But it remained steady ; only that deafening crash went 
on, mingled with shouts and snatches of high-pitched song. 
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/So they had come back, and amongst this drunken rabbi! 
those ingenuous and charming-looking boys who had looked 
half shyly, half roguishly, in the morning. I don’t know 
why it was such a shamed thought to me, or why the pity of 
it allayed my fears. All the same, I did not like it, as I 
heard a hurricane of rushing feet mingled with loud, unsteady 
voices, coming along the passage which led to my room. 
Then, incredibly soon, a lurch against the door as if a 
powerful shoulder had been put to it. The feeble lock gave, 
and a figure fell heavily across the barricading trunks. I 
became angry so suddenly that fear fled, and I slid out of 
bed, still clasping the baby, who, waking up, clutched me 
tightly in terror at the noise. I could see that the passage 
was full of men, drunken, dishevelled, and dangerous. The 
light fell full upon the face of one, taller than the rest. His 
eyes were hazy, his face flushed, while a big lock of hair fell 
across his forehead. I even noted the muscular young throat, 
bare above the torn silk shirt. But even in his state I saw 
that he felt ashamed and a little sheepish. 

I called out to him above the din. 

“ You there,” I cried, “ you boy in the tom blue shirt, 
come and help me hold this door against these tipsy beasts; 
come, come, I tell you.” 

He leapt to my side and with his bare hands caught two 
of his boon companions by their hair and banged their heads 
together. They fell like one man, sprawling helplessly, and 
clawing wildly at the legs around them. Down came one 
or two more of the roysterers, until a heap of drunken 
planters, groaning and seedling, cursing and heaving, lay 
outside my door. And now the boy of the blue shirt was 
almost sober, and was trying to say something in words too 
difficult for his muddled brain. All he managed was : 

“ Shorry, all my life, shorry, poor lil kid an’ the baby. 
Go sleep, all shafe.” I put out my hand in forgiveness. He 
took it and kissed it reverently. His poor lips were so hot 
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almost burned. Then suddenly he bent his head again 
and kissed the child, and, administering a few kicks to his 
helpless companions, ran down the passage as I once more 
shut and locked my door. I heard nothing more but a few 
uneasy snores. I was now not at all frightened. When I 
went in to breakfast the planters had all gone. Nothing 
remained to show that they had been there but a pair of 
broken mirrors, some splintered furniture, and a note upon 
my plate. It had twenty signatures (some not very legible), 
and was a very briefly worded apology. 

V\ ith the note was a man’s visiting card. In the House of 
Lords there sits a stately peer who perhaps does not remem¬ 
ber Bandarawella. The war swept away a lot of heirs to 
titles and helped to recall exiles to high places. Well, well, 
one is young once, and once only. 

All the same, I was glad to leave Bandarawella. 
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W HEN I got to Colombo, where I was to join the 
S.S. Cheshire of the Bibby Line, the monsoon was 
raging with full force, and I was told by the agent 
that passengers would have to go out to the liner in small 
boats, as for some reason or other she could not anchor in her 
usual berth. From the G.O.H. I saw her lurching uneasily 
at what looked about half a mile away from the quay. 
How I was to get to her with an infant in arms I could not 
imagine. How I did, to this day I do not know. Even if 
I had found an honest crew to take me it would have been 
difficult, but a trio of ruffians shipped oars half-way and 
refused to pull a stroke further unless I paid them then and 
there double the agreed fare. I had to hand over the 
money, though almost in tears with rage. At last we got 
within boat-hook distance of the restless ship whose bulky 
sides were heaving like a wheezy hippopotamus. I noted 
that I must negotiate a very sketchy rope-ladder, but all the 
same, before I set foot on it I called out to the quarter¬ 
master : 

“ These brutes have forced double the fare out of me.” 
No sooner had I spoken than the nearest of the boatmen 
was barbed on the boat-hook and swung out from his boat 
over the churning sea. 

“ I’ve told ye,” admonished the quartermaster, whose 
strength of arm must have been phenomenal, “ I’ll drop 
ye unless you give the lady the money ye took.” 

It was forced upon me fawningly by the confederates, 
■ isd 
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o assured me in broken English that I had quite mistaken 
their demands. They were poor men, but honest! Certainly, 
they were no richer for me. 

I was thankful to find myself and the buffeted baby safe 
upon deck, and as I handed her over to the buxom 
stewardess, I said, in the most heartfelt manner : 

“ I never want to see anything east of Suez again ! ” 

I shall never forget that voyage from Colombo to Aden. 
The moment we left the semi-shelter of the breakwater we 
got the full force of the raging monsoon. The waves looked 
like black mountains, and I could not imagine how any ship 
could live in such a sea. To remain on deck was impossible. 
Everything was battened down. We made little or no 
headway, and off Sokotra were actually blown back on our 
course. The captain, one of the doughtiest I have ever sailed 
with, spent three days and nights on the bridge. Not far 
away the Trieste was in danger, and I heard afterwards that 
no news of us reached Bombay for almost a week. Geordie 
was desperate, but at least our loss was not reported. At 
last we steamed into calmer waters, and I was able to stagger 
up on deck with the child and breathe some fresh air. 

Not a woman was to be seen, only a few men. The rest 
of the passengers were still prone from sea-sickness and 
exhaustion. 

But from the time we reached Aden I had a memorable 
voyage, because I made some rare friends. Time and chance 
have filched them all from me, but they gave me some 
unexpectedly happy days, which were like spring sunshine 
after the long winter of my anxiety. 

They were none of them Government officials, and I 
remember thinking, “ So much the better for that,” which 
was a frank, if ungrateful, criticism of the heaven-born 
manner which often obscures so much that is admirable in 
the Indian civilian. These men on the old Cheshire were 
mostly planters or boxwalas from Burmah and Ceylon. 
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There was, too, a French Consul from Peking with his 
pig-tailed servant, the latter most helpful with the fretful 
English baby. Another passenger I remember was a big- 
game hunter who was travelling home after untold risks and 
hardships, luxuriously in charge of a perfect valet. 

Nearly all these men were bachelors or without their 
wives, and in that hilarious care-free mood which is so often 
present in those going home on leave. 

I wasn’t particularly care-free, and certainly not hilarious 
—a wisp of a thing, sallow with aneemia, and heavy-eyed 
with watching. I’d not had a moment to furbish up my 
clothes and lived almost all the time in a rough holland 
frock, covered up as the weather grew colder by a still 
rougher tweed coat. But all the same, these men, without 
exception, were lovely to me, taking it in turns to cope with 
the baby while I went down to meals. So I was never lack¬ 
ing a nurse. On deck they made a cheery ring around me 
and the basket cradle, fetched, carried, and made merry. 
They put up treats at all the ports. An evening and its 
dinner at Marseilles are yet fresh in my memory, mainly, I 
think, because we got lost coming back in the murky purlieus 
near the docks. I might remind myself, of course, that I 
was nice to all these shipmates. Gratitude made me so, 
but exciting or interesting I cannot have been, for the sap 
in me was dormant. I might have been a hundred years 
old for all the impulse I felt within me. 

When we reached Tilbury on a typical wet and misty 
morning, and I had to say good-bye, I felt that I was 
detaching myself at some strange frontier from a loyal 
guard, and that I must now ride on and alone into an 
unknown and perhaps hostile country. An odd sensation 
upon being reunited to my native land ! 

I was rescued at this drear moment by a kind young man 
from Grindlays, to whom I handed my keys and my baby 
with equal trust and the simplicity of an unsuspicious 
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'hire. He willingly took the keys—that was his business 
but shrank a little from the greater charge. 

£< She’s so heavy/’ I said plaintively, for I had now learned 
the value of helplessness. It must have been an odd sight 
for the angels— Grindlay’s smart emissary and the prancing 
baby but I, bent upon some kind of progress in this long 
journey, made my way towards the boat-train and climbed 
into one of its dingy compartments. There, in various stages 
of disillusion, were the few people from the ship I had not 
liked, and who had certainly not liked me. Life is like that, 
at least mine was just then. The baby, who had taken a 
vocal dislike to her emergency nurse, was making the 
platform hideous with her howls. 

Hurriedly I resumed my offspring, called upon the name 
of the absent Geordie, gulped back the rising hysteria, and 
in trying to soothe the baby’s discontent, soothed, in some 


measure, my own. 

So this was England, my England, and distinctly chilly. 
Had I ever been really warm in this dull and misty land ? 
How I yearned for the blazing light of the Deccan which I 
had so often called “ that beastly glare.” How is it that one 
is hardly ever quite “ right ” anywhere ? How I longed for 
the scarlet splendour of the gold-mohurs, as I noted with 
despondency the rusty blossoms of the fading hawthorns. 
Even under a blue sky the journey from Tilbury to London 
is not pleasing, but I suffered it on one of those bleak June 
days when one thinks oneself back in winter. 

I had not much money in my purse, but on arrival in 
London I went straight to a shop to buy myself a decent 
frock. It v/as then, under the merciless top light of the 
fitting-room, that I saw the scraggy scarecrow I had become. 
Golf balls could have lost themselves in the hollows on 
either side of my neck. Madam was “ a thin cat from 
India ” indeed. I should not have minded the outer 
dwindling so much had I not felt so slight inside. All of me 
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as of die make of an oval thin captain biscuit, and about as 
flavoury. 

Worsted by my reflection in the mirror, I gave it up and 
went down dejectedly to Worthing with the rapidly expand¬ 
ing baby. My mother-in-law, shocked at my changed 
appearance, had decided that I needed sea air, although I 
had just escaped from several weeks of it in excess, having 
finished up with a particularly fiendish gale in the Bay of 
Biscay. 

I remember how I breasted the chill wind of the parade 
and how I just prayed for death, I felt so unable to bear up 
against it. Then back to furnished rooms, a hotel being 
unsuitable for the baby. The cooking was indescribable, 
the beds hard, and the servant-maid derisive. She had, she 
said, waited on ladies from India before. They all had 
tantrums. She supposed it was from the hot curries and the 
gentlemen who, she’d heard, were six to one woman out 
there. I had no arguments to quell her, and quailed at the 
thought of ringing the bell to re-summon her impudence. 

How often Geordie and I had planned our first home¬ 
coming ! It was to be a long-delayed honeymoon. And 
now all the money for it had been spent for me to come alone 
to leave our child with strangers, then to go out again. How 
cruel life was! I did not know it, but, of course, I was on the 
verge of a nervous breakdown. In the first part of the 
century we did not talk of such a thing. Neurasthenia and 
its manifestations were not recognised fully or understood. 
The War released a lot of terms which in their turn became 
fashionable diseases. At any rate, all that was the matter 
with me there in that chill Worthing bedroom would now 
have had a name, and I could have gone to the chemist and 
bought a bottle for it. As it was I suffered and got better 
before I knew it. 

By degrees the simple salty life restored me to something 
like vigour, my courage returned, and with it a fresh enjoy- 
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Orient in England and what it had to offer me. I began to 
take an interest in the people and in the shops and to look 
forward to the simple pleasures of what was a simple seaside 
town, for its amusements were neither many nor sophisti¬ 
cated. All the same, I remember laughing myself into 
exhausted silence over the jokes of the comedian who led the 
troupe of Follies. I seemed on this one occasion to laugh 
myself back into an enjoyment of living ; anyway, I began 
to play with the idea of not going back to Poona quite as 
soon as I had intended, which was early in the autumn. 
Geordie was no doubt doing quite well without me. I 
hadn’t been much fun for a long time. I saw now that I’d 
penalised him terribly over the illness of the baby. It wasn’t 
a man’s preoccupation, anyway. Perhaps I’d let him have a 
bit of a rest from domesticity in spite of the fact that his 
letters held an increasingly yearning note. They came most 
faithfully every mail, and were full of love and comfort. 
I missed him sorely, but all the same, it was nice to feel 
fit and not always be dodging snakes and mosquitoes. T he 
pleasures of India had surely been exaggerated. Those 
stupid long dinners and dances, when one felt all sticky. 
The National Indian Association, too. It didn’t mean 
anything, really. I had just been ploughing sand. So I 
argued to myself in excuse for lingering. I have heard it 
said that on the first day of arrival in England one 
regrets India, the second day in England one forgets 
India. 

If this was not, in my case, so abrupt a reversion, it is 
true that after a month or so in England I did not want to 
go out again, and cast about for a good excuse to prolong 
my stay at home. 

The child, of course. She was very small to leave, 
especially through the winter. I would see her through 
that, and then perhaps return to Poona. 

I was about to write to Geordie and break this decision 
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im when a letter from him changed my point of view 


entirely. 

He had written regularly—long letters which were mostly 
about his daily life, and our own small personal affairs. 
But this time he ranged outside our domestic sphere. I 
quote part of the letter because, even after the lapse of years, 
it is not uninteresting, by reason of its prophecy : 


“ The monsoon, so far, has been a complete failure—not a 
drop of rain and hardly a cloud in the sky, though the monsoon 
breeze is blowing sturdily enough. If rain doesn't come fairly 
soon , things will be serious. 

“ The Morley-Minto Reforms seem to have been very well 
received , and Sir George Clarke is just the right man to give them 
a good push-off in this Presidency. He, by the way, is tremendously 
interested in education , and if he could have his own way, the 
whole system would be revolutionised. But only a dictator could 
do that , and a Governor is very far from being a dictator. My 
impression, as an onlooker, is that the provincial Governments 
are far too restricted by the Government of India , and that the 
Government of India in its turn is allowed too little initiative by 
Whitehall , if the Secretary of State happens to be a man of strong 
opinions. I gather that this is so in the present case, for Morley, 
in spite of his long political experience and his wide knowledge 
of history , is by temperament a doctrinaire. You remember what 
Dizzy said when Mill made his first speech in the House • ‘ Ah! 
the Finishing Governess! ' There's quite a touch of that 
improving female about Morley, who was Mill's disciple. I 
should much like to see the letters which he exchanges with Sir 
George Clarke , who has to write to him once a week. Sir George, 
I think, for a man who came out to India when he was almost 
sixty, without any special knowledge of this immensely complex 
country, has got to the root of most of the big problems with sur¬ 
prising penetration . Of course he has his trained advisers to help 
him, but I don't think that many of them are men of wide view's. 
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,fM^ e can't fairly expect that of civilians who have been immersed 
in the details of administration for thirty years. If a man like 
Sir George Clarke could come out at about the age of forty and 
govern for ten years with a freer hand than he has under the present 
system, I think that he would have a better chance. I'm certain 
that he would then have been able to do something to correct 
our absurdly top-heavy system of education. Meanwhile I carry 
on, trying to develop among my students something of a habit of 
balance and a sense of proportion in the literary or historical 
questions that arise. It's the best thing I can do for them, though 
most of them only want cut-and-dried notes which they can 
reproduce in examinations. 


“ But I mustn't write you an essay when I should be telling 
you how the domestic routine is running. The servants are doing 
pretty well, though they would be none the worsefora touch of your 
‘ old particular ' guiding hand. There seem to be more babies 
than ever in the compound, and more infant howling than when 
you were here. The women ask every day when ‘ the mem ' is 
coming back. I wish I could say ‘ to-morrow ' and know that it 
was true. Maroti got drunk again, but said in excuse that as he 
had had his new spectacles on he saw everything double. I cut 
him a rupee, but as he immediately asked for an advance of ten, 
to give as a sop to his bunya, I was nine down. 

“ The garden, in spite of the failure of the monsoon, looks 
quite flourishing, thanks to our irrigation channels. Government 
of India, take note. The Deccan might share in the prosperity 
of the Ptile Delta, if our patent was imitated. But things, good 
things, move so slowly in this dodgasted country. But about the 
garden. You'll see, when you come, that I've made progress with 
it. The mali is a splendid little chap, a real worker. Early 
and late I see his red cap bobbing about amongst the green. I 
must say I like the kunbis. There's something honest about 
them, like the soil they till. 

“ By the way, those blue things you planted have come up red. 
Does it matter? Anyway, I did all you told me to them. The 
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Morning Glory we planted together has flourished amaziii 
and has completely covered the ugly corner of the porch. But this 
is going to be a snaky estate ; clipping the hedge I narrowly 
escaped bisecting a five foot cobra , which fortunately for me had 
urgent business at home , while the rocky nullah on the golf course 
outside our boundary seems to contain a colony of them , several of 
whom have sought the higher life by the aid of my niblick. I know 
your horror of snakes , but don't be nervous. I haven't found one 
in the bed yet ....” 


I don’t know why the contents of this letter seemed to 
glow and grow in my mind. One phrase especially became 
visualised so vividly that I saw in solid colour what it 
referred to : 

“ The Morning Glory which we planted together has flourished 

amazingly 

From the hard, unyielding seed, black and unpromising, 
it had sprung up into cerulean beauty. But I was not there, 
I, the sower, to reap the reward of its flowering. It was a 
small thing to stab my spirit to awareness. I read the letter 
through several times, and ever with increasing interest. 
I began to take back to myself those lessons which I had 
begun to learn before my domestic upheaval. 

What Geordie said about the new Governor reopened 
my quick first interest in this man of brains who had come 
out at fifty-nine to guide the unwieldy machinery of the 
Bombay Presidency. 

Later, in his own book, I was to read of his uneven 
struggle with the difficulties of governing under the regime 
of school-marm Morley and brass-hat Simla. It is all set 
out there in a simple direct way, for Sir George Clarke, or 
Lord Sydenham, as he was to become, has not spared 
himself or his real opinions in My Working Life . Geordie 
had forecast some of the difficulties set out in it, when he 
wrote to me in 1910 that letter which reversed my decision 
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^ remain on in England. The day after receiving it 

* wrote to the P. & O. to book a passage by the S.S. Egypt 
w r hich was due to arrive in Bombay early in October. 

I will avoid even the memory of the parting with the 
child, who, set to play hide and seek for an invisible mother, 
lost heart and belief in the natural order of things and 
came perhaps to the conclusion that a game might end 
in a very grim reality. 




I crossed Franee in a daze of misery and divided feelings, 
to join an overcrowded ship at' Marseilles. I felt that I 
could never be happy again in India or away from it, 
and crept into an upper berth in an airless cabin below 
the water-line with a temperature which might have 
been caused by influenza or an attack of oversensibility. 
Anyway I felt that nothing mattered. 

But how resilient is the youthful heart ! By the time 
the ship reached Port Said I was dancing. Not wildly, 
as I had done on the cramped deck of the Circassia , but 
all the same, dancing. 

It was on this voyage that I began to be aware of the 
beauty of the passage, and gained my first real thrill of 
foreign travel. As I have said, on my first voyage out 
I was absorbed in the business of living, but the second 
tirne I missed nothing of rugged coast, snow-topped Ida, 
or eruptive Stromboli. My reactions to my fellows, too, 
were less personal and more contemplative. I really believe 
that I was beginning to think and not just to be content 
with being. Thus it was, when we sighted the lighthouse, 
striped like peppermint rock, which guards the magnificent 
harbour of Bombay, that instead of running up and down 
the ship like an excited ant, I went forward and stood 
silently for nearly an hour watching our approach to India. 
I was so still in my absorption that a great sea-bird settled 
on. the deck beside me unafraid. 

Someone passed by me, someone who knew me, I think. 
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Watching for hubby? ” he called good-humouredly.. 
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I came from a long way off with a start, feeling as if I 
had been awakened to unreality from reality, for what 
I had been watching was not anything to be seen by mortal 
eyes, but a pageant of the imagination. 

Gerald Aungier, one of the noblest of the founders of 
the Indian Empire, who swore that with God’s assistance 
he would build the city of Bombay, the gallant Keigwin, 
who held the island against the tyranny of the President 
of Surat, and governed an alien people wisely and well, 
Clive, Warren Hastings, and then a long procession of 
Viceroys and Governors, all approaching, as I was now 
approaching the almost unknown, which must be turned 
by Heaven knows what difficult lessons into the known. 
Yes, I saw that noble company, and then, closing my eyes 
for a moment, the map of India marked out afresh in the 
red of the British Raj. British India ! Those twelve letters 
had taken nearly three centuries to spell. 

In a confused sort of way I could hear that shouting 
from the quay which marks the incoming of a big ship. 
I was back in my own century again. Somewhere in the 
undistinguishable mass which crowded the Apollo Bundar, 
Geordie was waiting for me so that we two could begin 
again. 
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“ T\ ITEM-SAHIB ay a, mem-sahib ay a ! ” The cry went 

Jw v from lip to lip, while hurricane lamps, swung 
high, illumined the drive which passed between 
the servants’ quarters to the bungalow. Amongst the 
guttural tones of the men mingled the shriller ones of the 
women, w'hile excited squeals from the children punctuated 
the whole. By the light of the lamps I could see the wel¬ 
coming crowd, and, as I bent forward to smile and w r ave, 
a small fat, almost naked, baby was thrust on to my lap. 
I clutched it, and amid the pleased laughter of the parents, 
immediately echoed by all, arrived under the porch of 
our bungalow, and decorated in a way quite unexpected. 
For most women hold a baby as if it belonged to them, 
and I cuddled the jetty little object as tenderly as if it were 
fashioned of flesh white as driven snow. 

“ Him mail's new r bticcha explained Maroti, sober in 
honour of my arrival, his honorific spectacles aslant over 
his nose. I think it was considered an extremely good 
omen that I should come back in so maternal a fashion, 
but I had to hand over the adopted one to its soliciting 
mother, who, staggered at her own bravado in parting 
with it, now bore it away on her hip, her head cast down 
and almost veiled by her sari. I remember this little domestic 
incident of my return because it proved that I had gone 
a little way in the good-will of India. 

“ I’ve taken a bungalow up at Mahableshwar,” announced 
Geordie at dinner, during which we were behaving 
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perfectly beautifully under the approving eye of Maroti anc 
his assistant “ I hadn’t meant to do anything so extravagant, 

but_ well, you’ve had a beastly time, and I’ve had a 

beastlier time, and so I thought we’d try and recapture 
a bit of the old careless rapture and all that sort of thing.” 

“ How nice,” I agreed, “ and it will be quiet, too. Wiil 
the Governor be going up ? ” 

“ Oh, I haven’t told you,” replied Geordie ; “ he’s 

going to be married again.” 

“ No ! ” I exclaimed, then added, “ But I am glad. He’s 
had such a ghastly time, poor man, first his wife dying 
and then his daughter. Whom is he going to marry ? ” 

“ An old friend, a Mrs. Reynolds, the widow of a soldier 
man. They say she wrote him such a sympathetic letter 
when Miss Clarke died that it placed her well on die map 
of his mind. Of course it is a good thing, if she’s the right 
sort of woman. It must be very awkward having no 
chatelaine at Government House, especially when Royalty 
come visiting. What are you srnihng at ? ” 

“ I was just thinking of that awful stew I got into when 
Sir George Clarke invited the members of the National 
Indian Association to a party at Government House,” 


I replied, and, even in retrospect, my amusement was 
tinged with embarrassment at the memory, for thinking 
to introduce a healthy feeling of respect towards an invita¬ 
tion from the Governor, I had sent in to the Military Secre¬ 
tary the names of members only and excluded the usual 
“ and friends.” 

In India it is usual for a person to arrive at an entertain¬ 
ment accompanied by as many as possible of his or her 
family, whether specifically invited or not. I was extremely 
anxious to make the party at Government House as exclusive 
as possible, and knew it would be a regular mob if the 
members were allowed a free hand as to whom they should 
bring with them. 
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«^ 3 But I hardly counted upon the results of my action. 
There was the most amazing hullabaloo; Letters ofindignant 
protest poured in by post and special messenger. Infuriated 
or insulted members drove up to our bungalow in a pro¬ 
cession and jabbered at me like a troop of excited baboons. 
I he worst of it was that some of these were Indians of high 
caste and position, who on no account should have been 
offended just at a time when Sir George Clarke was breaking 
himself in to his new and most difficult position. I had 
certainly “ gone and done it,” and really almost expected 
to have to flee India, and that, most likely, Geordie would 
have to resign. I have never gone through such an anxious 
day as that which followed the reception of the invitations. 
I sent a messenger bearing a desperate letter post-haste 
out to Government House. It brought the senior A.D.G., 
Captain Drummond, to see me. He was cool and immacu¬ 
late, and had a gleam in his eye. I faced him in the blaze 
of the sunny verandah. 

“ Well ! ” I muttered huskily, and then more articulately, 
“ I thought it would be so awful if all the grandmothers, 
aunts, and cousins arrived too.” 

He threw his handsome head back and laughed until 
the wooden roof of the verandah rang. I could hardly 
believe my ears. Then I began to laugh too. I couldn’t 
help it, even if Geordie and I were bundled out of India 
by cargo-boat without a penny of pension, I laughed 
until I could l^ugh no more. Then, .wiping my eyes, and 
returning to sober realisation, I said : 

" But His Excellency, is he absolutely furious with 
me ? ” 

‘ c Not a bit,” replied Captain Drummond, also sobering 
down. “ As a matter of fact he said that you’d acted very 
properly, and, by the way, he wants to have a little talk 
with you after the party.” 
c< What about ? ” I asked, anxious again. 
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^aptain Drummond took up his helmet preparatory to 

“ Oh well ” he replied, “ he’s rather pleased with the 
way you’ve run the N.I.A., and he’s got an idea he wants 
to discuss with you.” 

I trod on air as I carried the report of this triumph to 
Geordie. 

He sighed as he listened to me, then said quaintly : 

“ If only you’d put the energy that you do into all this 
sort of thing into learning a back-hand at tennis—but I’m 
afraid that’s beyond you.” 

The party was a success after all, for the actual members, 
realising that their membership took them to Government 
House, settled down to the distinction of it. 1 lie member¬ 
ship went up quite surprisingly by at least twenty-five per 
cent when it was made quite clear that His Excellency 
was entertaining members only, as he wished to meet 

them personally. , 

But I was unhappy during the period of suspense w 

I almost feared I had jeopardised the Governorship, am 

certainly our own position. 

Of all this I was thinking a year later, facing Geordie 
over the dinner table decorated by a big bowl ol the most 
exquisite La France roses, purloined (as I feared) from 
the Principal’s garden, in my honour. The Indian servant 
has never more than one master whom, as a rule, lie scivcs 
with a devotion unequalled even in our good tradition. 
He takes the mem-sahib as part of the sahib. She s uncs 

in a reflected glory. . . „ ., 

“ Talking of the National Indian Association, said 
Geordie, “ what are you going to do about it now you r - 

back again ? ” 

« Well,” I replied thoughtfully, “ il I’m asked to resum 
the secretaryship, I expect I shall do so.” 

“ it will take up all your spare time,” warned Georuie. 
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hat else should I do with it ? 95 I asked in a low 
voice. This was a question I had yet to answer myself, 
for what one does with one’s spare time in India, of which 
a woman has a great deal, probably decides her ultimate 
value as a gain or loss to British prestige. She can waste 
that time or make bad use of it by lolling about at the Club 
or working up a dubious romance while her husband is 
busy with Government files. She can fret for her absent 
children or the east wind of an English winter day, or the 
warm little nook in surburbia from which she emerged 
into a more highly organised society. She can take too 
many short drinks, or slaughter reputations with her busy 
tongue at the gymkhana, or dance into the small hours 
of the morning in any arms but those of her husband, 
who is probably snoring at home. She can do any or all 
of these dangerously enervating things, or she may play 
games well or badly, the last occupation being perhaps 
the best of the useless ways in which she may occupy herself. 

Geordie picked me up : 

“ You might improve your golf and tennis,” he said, 
cc and then we could both play together.” 

" I might,” I agreed, “ but I am not going to. First 
because however hard I worked at either, I’d never give 
you a good game, secondly because I happen to be interested 
in India and its people, especially its young people, really 
its children. They at least are not so very different from 
children all over the world. I see a possible bridge of 
understanding between the East and the West, if we get 
hold of the children, Geordie, Much as I respect your work 
with the students, I can’t help wishing that more attention 
had been given at the beginning of our responsible rule 
out here to organising elementary education.” 

“ Oh, you do, do you ? ” said Geordie, smiling at my 
earnestness. “ Well, it would have cost something, you 
know, that is if you expected the Government to impoit 
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_ lot of English school-teachers (what a ghastly thought 
and run the country as a beastly kindergarten.” 

“ Don’t snort,” I said with dignity. (Geordie and I kept 
our minds supple with argument, an argument in which 
my feelings were often stronger than my logic.) “All I 
know is that by the time you get your students, the Western 
game is pretty well lost, and all you put on to the native 
wood is veneer. If ever I get a chance I’ll have a shot with 
the babes and sucklings, which reminds me, I’m going to 
start a little school in the compound for the servants’ 
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children.” 

“ Well, there’s no harm in that,” said Geordie equably ; 
“ they won’t yell so loudly outside my study window if 
you have them shut up in one of the stables, teaching them 
nursery rhymes. Only, mind you, I’m not taking any 
classes. I’ve enough to do driving my own team. You 
manage your infants, and perhaps I’ll give away the 
prizes.” 

“ Geordie,” I murmured, not without a hint of tears 
m my voice, “ don’t you want me to have any ideals. 

“ Not if they are going to make your mouth turn down 
at the corners,” teased Geordie, “ and after all I didn t 
marry you for ideals, but because your hair curled so 
cunningly on the nape of your neck. Turn round and let 
me see if it has kept its good habits.” ^ 

But I had been married a whole five years, and wanted 
to get this matter of my purpose straightened out 
immediately. 

I was clear-sighted enough to realise that Geordie had 
his work, after which he would need his play, and that the 
two combined could not allow of much time for me. I his 
was the rock on which we had so nearly split before the 
child came to reunite us in a human purpose. But the 
child had been left at home. To all intents and purposes 
we were in just the same position as during our first year 
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arried life, except that I was a little wiser in Indian 
ways and could conduct my household fairly capably. 

In fresh and delighted possession of me, Geordie would 
not and could not realise that he could ever have any 
interests which were not connected with our joint life, 
but even in the hour of reunion I felt rather bleakly that 
almost all his interests could not, from their masculine 
content, be merged in mine. To begin with, he had his 
job, which was outlined clearly, and from which he drew 
his living. He took a lot of trouble to do it—and do it well 
—but when his hours at it finished, he forgot it until it was 
time to begin again. When the day’s work was over he 
became the healthy English boy again, busy with his 
muscles. There was, however, one strong bond ; I respected 
his mental equipment, and was prepared to learn from 
him. But he, poor lad, was teaching or preparing work 
all day long. At the end of it must he begin again ? Heaven 
forbid ! No, I must breast the slopes alone. 

But not immediately. At first my mind, dislocated by 
its rough sojourn in the swiftly-moving Western world, 
refused to adjust itself to the slower tempo of India. The 
days seem to drag by in an endless monotony, which I 
had not the energy to break by rushing down to the Club 
and plunging into its restless routine of pleasure. I had 
grown serious in the school of adversity, and where pre¬ 
viously I might have sought some way of settling my 
grievance against life which had filched from me the natural 
vocation of motherhood, I now wandered from room to 
room of the big bungalow as if seeking, in its empty silence, 


some answer to the question—whither? 

Sometimes I tried to recapture something of that gay 
self which in happy motherhood had blossomed so freely, 
but it was as if a soft, impenetrable dust had obliterated 
even the print of my feet upon the pilgrim’s way. The 
whole journey to begin again ! And most of it uphill. 

K 
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^After all, did I so much want to take it ? Why worry 
even try to make an impression on this inhospitable, 
changeless land ? Why not use what was left to me of youth 
in youth’s sweet folly ? I paused, as it were, to watch the 
pendulum of choice swing. And suddenly I seemed to 
know which way it would move. 

The sound of singing, hardly that so much as a soft 
monotone, came through the open window which over¬ 
looked the servants’ quarters. I stole across the room and 
peeped through the chicks. A little Indian boy was sitting 
in the dust, making himself a garden modelled on that 
which had once delighted Babur the Great Mogul. For 
there were flowery walks, fashioned from the choicest blooms 
in my cherished plot, and nipped off under cover of dark¬ 
ness. There was a lake too, made out of the inverted lid 
of an old cocoa-tin : 
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“ And this hath all his heart.” 


He was so absorbed and happy that he had to express 
his joy in sound, and this is what I heard : 

“ London Bridge is broken down, 

Dance over my Rani Lea, 

London Bridge is broken down, 

With a fair Ran-ee.” 

Just so had the English child sung herself to sleep a year 
ago, while the Indian child crept under the window to 
learn the burden of her song. 

I went out to investigate, not very wisely perhaps, but 
because I felt that pent-up emotion could be slaked in that 
way. The boy sprang up in alarm at my approach and 
fled towards his home. But seeing, as he twitched his head 
round, that I was standing still and not rushing in pursuit 
of him, he gained heart of grace, and by degrees edged back 
towards me, finger in mouth, fascinated, I think, by my 
next performance. For I had dashed into the house and 
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urned with my silver cream jug from which I was 
replenishing the waters of the lake. 

Thereafter I was prime playmate of the compound and 
might be seen, almost at any time, with a group of yelling 


youngsters round me in the whirl of a singing game. 

Much to Geordie’s amusement, I carried out the project 
of putting the children of the compound to school. At 
first it was difficult to find a teacher. Then I thought quite 
suddenly of Narayan, the big Maratha peon, whose father 
and grandfather before him had served successive College 
principals as special messenger. They had, it might be 
claimed, been born and bred into the Indian Educational 
Service, and the choice of Narayan as the first headmaster 
of my experimental school was happy in the extreme. 

Geordie duly sanctioned the use of the second coach¬ 
house as a class-room. At first I had visions of superbly 
coloured wall maps, a black-board, and all the rest of it, 
but Narayan only seemed to need some little Marathi 
reading books, a few slates, pencils, and a lump of chalk. 
The scholars sat upon the mud floor, with the headmaster 
cross-legged in the centre of the ring they made. 

On the day school opened all the parents went. In conse¬ 
quence meals were unpunctual, drinks uncooled, and the 
ghari late to drive Geordie down to tennis. 

“ All this education, 55 he grumbled ; “ as if I hadn’t 
enough of it. 55 But I only answered : 

“ Wasn’t it awful ? The dhobi's baby sucked all the 
chalk up ! 55 

Certainly in school hours a great peace descended on 
the compound, and there were times when Geordie admitted 
that my system of elementary education was very sound, 


very sound indeed. 

Once a week I established myself as visiting inspectress. 
I took care, though, to notify my arrival a decent interval 
before. I remember one of these visits very clearly. As I 
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tered the dim white-washed coach-house I found Narayan 
reading aloud to a deeply attentive class which included, 
as well as his regular pupils, several of the compound 
women, who rose and salaamed as I went in. 

Narayan knew a little English, so I said to him a shade 
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severely : 

“What book have you there?” and added, “You know, 
Narayan, that I asked you to show me any new book 
before you read it to the children.” 

He had risen, and was standing drawn up to his full 
height, which was considerable. There was an expression 
of beautiful seriousness on his face. 

“ You look like a young prophet,” I thought. 

The children were very quiet, watching me with eyes as 
bright as those of a squirrel. The young mem was not often 
so grave. 

Then Narayan held out the book to me, saying simply : 

“ This is very good book, mem-sahib. There has been 
much talk of it for long years. There is nothing in it to 
harm Indian child. Only doing much good.” 

“ What is it called ? ” I asked, defeated by the Dcvanagri 
script. 

He took the book back from me, saying reverently : 

“ The Holy Bible.” 
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D URING the next six- months I made a determined 
effort to pick up the threads of my old life, and even 
add new ones. 

There was, as usual, near at hand, the routine work 
of The National Indian Association, now a really live 
movement, with a host of new members, and an active well- 
informed committee. 

Some of the sleepy old Sirdars had retired, and I netted 
in their place, amongst others, our own D.P.I., an immense 
acquisition as he knew as much about Indian education as 
any man living, besides being an admirable and witty 
speaker who managed to amuse even the most serious 
Indians, of whom there are a great many. 

It was my own idea to infuse the old brew afresh, for I saw 
that no movement could progress if held back by old- 
fashioned prejudice. At the same time I decided not to be 
too revolutionary, as it is always easier to take a step forward 
than one back. 

I found Sir George Clarke very sympathetic and encourag¬ 
ing to work with at all times, and I hoped much from his 
return to Poona at the end of the hot weather. 

My main idea was to develop the N.I.A. into a vigorous 
influence towards a more practical understanding between 
East and West on matters connected with social service, 
which seemed to me the best way of effecting a sympathetic 
union. I never could feel, with almost every habit and 
custom different, that Indians and Europeans could mix 
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freely in a purely social way. But I did hope that we might 
all meet sensibly to discuss matters such as female education, 
child-marriage, Indian nursing, and kindred subjects, and 
come to some wise understanding before they became a 
matter for legislation. 

I felt that if the N.I.A. could provide the basis of regular 
conference it might rise to a more important position in 
the I ndian mind than it held at present. 

I realised that it must be strictly non-political in all it 
attempted. In fact I never at that time or afterwards gave 
much thought to pure politics. There seemed so much to 
do and learn outside them. 

I did not find many of the English people in Poona to 
help me, as “ uplift ” of any kind was considered extremely 
dowdy by most of the younger set, and the older people 
were a trifle weary of it. And after all it seemed to me that 
this was a movement in which Indians themselves should take 
a first interest, especially those who had a taste for social 
reform. And they were increasing. Many of the old ideas 
were giving way before modern pressure. Indeed, for many 
years there had been an active group working for all those 
reforms which I hoped the N.I.A. would make its special 
care. 

By this time I had come to know Ramabai Ranade 
rather well, and she was worth the knowing, for I doubt if 
any Indian woman ever accomplished more for the emanci¬ 
pation of her sex. So wisely and with such sane clarity did 
she go to work that the changes she wrought seemed to be 
the natural result of the passage of time, not a violent 
upheaval of a considered order of things. In this she was 
an example to most reformers, who as a rule went to work 
for good too cjuickly. 

The Seva Sadan, which she founded with her husband, 
was a remarkable achievement. Mahatma Gandhi said : 

“ The Seva Sadan is second to none of its kind in India.” 
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Its function was to train teachers, nurses, and female 
workers of every kind, but it stood for much more, really, 
for it was the first big movement to win freedom for a 
downtrodden section of the feminine community. 

Few English people who have not lived in India realise 
how backward Hindu India is, and how few domestic 
functions the high-caste Hindu woman carries out. She 
can cook, as a rule, but she can rarely sew, and is almost 
always practically illiterate. At least she generally was in my 
time, with very few exceptions. 

Ramabai Ranade realised almost above all her contem¬ 
poraries that it was the quite humble tasks of womanhood 
that many of her community had to learn. I remember her 
lamenting in many ways they were actually undomesticated. 
And then she would add in her wise grave way : 

“ Someone has to teach them things they ought to have 
learnt a thousand years ago. 55 

To look at her, no one would have guessed that she was 
a reformer, a fighter, and a woman who, when she had made 
up her mind, meant to get her own way. A little grey-eyed 
tranquil Hindu lady, with meekly parted hair over an 
untroubled forehead where the crimson caste-mark burned. 
In her dark, striped cotton sari, only exchanged on cere¬ 
monial occasions for one of gold-bordered silk, she might 
have passed for the daughter of Deccani cultivators, which 
in effect she was, although originally her ancestors hailed 
from the Konkan, that cradle of a remarkable type of 
Brahman. 

Her ancestors had tilled their rice fields for generations, 
but some of them at least had broken away from the pursuits 
of peace to join the Maratha battalions in which they 
distinguished themselves. 

Ramabai herself was a bit of a fighter. I have seen her 
rout objectors in committee and carry a motion by sheer 
valour. 
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I used to like to have her close beside me when there wa: 
stiff work to be done. And once I remember she clasped 
my hand under the table when we had won a victory over 
dissenters to a progressive move. 

She had been married when only a child to the distin¬ 
guished scholar, Madhev Govind Ranade. He, too, was a 
reformer, and in spite of the great disparity in age and educa¬ 
tion, it seems to have been a wonderful marriage. Ramabai 
always spoke of her husband, who had been dead for some 
years, as if he was quite near, and had the power to convince 
one that in some way he was working (perhaps through her) 
for his country and his times. She certainly carried on very 
bravely the torch he had kindled, and never let the light of 
his inspiration fail. 

Men like Ranade and his pupil Gokhale would be con¬ 
sidered old-fashioned to-day by eager Nationalists. But I do 
not see their equals in Indian public life. For they were 
trained in the stern and frugal discipline which was the 
Hindu equivalent of the Catechism and oatmeal of the 
young Scotsman, and when they had struggled, by their own 
efforts, into the light of public recognition and public duty, 
they displayed qualities of heart and head that would have 
made them notable in any country in the world. Of 
Gokhale, whom Ranade trained as a headmaster, trains his 
best pupil, Geordie said, in a sketch of his career : 

“ His patriotism burned with a steady and clear flame, 
but it was a flame which illuminated, without heating, every 
question which he touched. For his temper and mind were 
those of a wise man, enlightened by history, and guided by 
the method of scientific thought. Had he lived for another 
ten years, India in the troublous post-War period would 
have known less of turmoil and divided aims.” 

Gokhale knew—and said—that social reform and the 
abolition of communal hostility ,were indispensable steps to 
what is now—rather vaguely—termed Dominion Status. 
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For the watchwords of Ranade and his great pupil were 
wisdom and patience. 

I often used to discuss these things with Ramabai when 
on hot and dusty days she would drive out all the way from 
Poona City to Yerawda to talk over the affairs of the Seva 
Sadan, that sanctuary for the care of Hindu widows, whose 
needs and sorrows she knew so well how to relieve. 

The Seva Sadan was one of the societies to which the 
N.I.A. gave a grant, and I was able to get this much 
increased. 

She had other philanthropic interests, but they were all 
more or less connected wdth the emancipation of Hindu 
women, not from the dull apathy to which as a race they 
seemed to have succumbed, but from the actual pressure of 
social evils. 

It is not easy to free a great country from the ills of 
centuries, but Ramabai Ranade always seemed to me to be 
one of the best physicians India ever had and a kind of 
human cordial. For upwards of sixty years she laboured, 
one of that great group which numbered (besides Gokhale) 
Ramkrishna Bhandarkar, Srinivasa Shastri, and that inspired 
woman, the other Ramabai, known respectfully as the 
Pundita, w r hose life story is a great romance and almost an 
epic in the history of endeavour. “ Servants of India ” these 
reformers liked to be called. “ Saviours of India ” they 
came near to becoming. 

Little wonder that I, thrown into such company, developed 
a respect for the claims of India as voiced so unselfishly and 
moderately. 

When I look back upon my life in Poona and the Deccan, 
the years ranging from 1906 to 1913 are the ones I remember 
with most content. The Governor, Sir George Clarke, was 
a man of wide and liberal view's who treated India’s aspira¬ 
tions with sympathy and encouragement. I came to 
know 7 him well in the early days of his double bereavement 
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ch a tragic check on his enthusiasm at a time when he 
needed it all. He was very lonely and sad until his second 
marriage, and I think he felt something soothing about my 
bright faith in the results which would spring from a steady 
spirit of good will. 

In the development of The National Indian Association 
he took a definitely personal interest, and listened with 
patience to my suggestions for extending its sphere of 
usefulness. 

It occurred to him that it might have some value to the 
young Intelligentsia by providing a social branch in Poona 
City, where the students could meet English people without 
embarrassment and discuss with them not only Indian but 
world affairs. I did not like to tell His Excellency that the 
subscription, small as it was, would prove a deterrent to 
most students. For the Hindu student is usually miserably 
poor. 


However, it was not for me to pour cold water on sugges¬ 
tions which carried so much prestige. I offered to set about 
forming a Students’ branch and drew up a little scheme for 
his approval. But it was squashed flat by the intervention 
of Sir Claude Hill, then Political Member of Council for 
the Bombay Presidency. 

Getting wind of my talks with the Governor, he sent for 
me and practically forbade me to start any activities which 
had their headquarters in Poona City. He also told me that 
I should not be allowed to arrange any meetings for students 
there, however innocent their purpose. 

I was immensely chagrined, and told him point-blank 
that His Excellency had invited me to do this work, and I 
must really do it. Unable to get me to promise even to 
wait events, he let me go, but sent for me again and con¬ 
fronted me with the bluff Inspector of Police, Michael 
Kennedy, who confirmed what Sir Claude had hinted— 
that Poona City was a hotbed of sedition. 
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stween them they managed to convince me that it 
Avould be unwise and ill-advised to continue with my 
scheme, considering the extreme tension at that time 
amongst the Brahman section of the community. 

I had to give in to superior knowledge, but almost in 
tears. I was so young, so sure, and so well-meaning that it 
seemed absurd even to suggest that I could do any harm. 

I remember that I made my farewells very piano , and that 
Sir Claude watched me go with a look almost of apology, 
almost as if to say, “ Even we can’t really manage India ! ” 

Ever afterwards he was always exceedingly nice to me, 
and lent me his house for some of my smaller gatherings. 

Only a few years ago, when I had not seen him for twenty 
years, he wrote and asked me to go and stay in the Isle of 
Man, of which he was then Governor. But something pre¬ 
vented me. He died soon afterwards, and so we never met 
again, and I was never able to tell him that after long years 
I knew he had been right that day in 1910 when he insisted 
that discretion was the better part of valour. 

As I drove home I had good reason for thought, and at 
first hardly noticed the stream of Indian humanity which 
plodded along the dusty road, a constant procession of 
humble men and women clad in the dingy white or faded 
red and blue of their work-a-day clothes. 

44 Poona City is like an angry hive,” Sir Claude had said, 
then added, tc You keep away from it, Mrs. Geordie.” 

As I crossed the bridge which spans the Muta Mulla 
river I noticed that the water was almost level with the 
Bund. A good monsoon, and yet discontent and angry 
mutterings. A child, informed by the spirit of mischief, 
picked up a small stone and threw it in my direction. I 
heard it rattle against the wheels of the carriage. So it had 
begun ! Or so I thought, forgetting that children throw 
stones whenever they get an opportunity. 

Gaining the little bazaar, where a toddy-shop gathered 
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its group of wastrels in the high noisy altercation born of 
liquor, I saw, almost with new eyes, the India of the people. 
Countless masses of them, living their simple lives to the full 
by the benefit of the white presence amongst them. I was 
sore and sorry from realisation of our failures, humiliated 
that I, a well-meaning Englishwoman, was taboo in Poona 
City. My heart was full of the milk of human kindness, a 
milk, by the way, that often seems difficult of digestion 
unless diluted by discretion. 

Leaving the bazaar, where my passing caused not a ripple 
of interest, I reached a Mohammedan shrine, where its 
guardian, a benevolent-looking old Muslim, greeted me with 
a salaam and a grave smile. No doubt he was wondering 
why my lord let me range the world unveiled, and was 
shaking his head over such a lack of caution. 


From the gates of the College came a group of students, 
linked like sentimental schoolgirls. They scattered to avoid 
being run down by the carriage of the proud white mem. 
My perceptions sharpened by humiliation, I thought I saw 
on their faces a trace of weak scorn, but their falsetto tones 
came to me in talk of their small College affairs, which for a 
while would take the place of the two main topics of con¬ 
versation in India—rice and pice. Anything more impor¬ 
tant, if such exists, they generally lock up in their secret 
souls. 

I was now within the confines of our own compound, 
almost twenty acres wide. I could let my mouth droop at the 
corners, and all my little defeat make childish my face. So, 
rather like a child, I reached Geordie, where he sat, legs 
extended on the arms of a verandah chair. He was reading 
The Times of India, but lowered it to suggest that I was late 
for tea. 

I made no apology, but burst out with : 


“ They won’t allow me to work in Poona City ! ” 

“ Well, it doesn’t matter,” he replied hardly ; “ I wasn’t 
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g to let you go there in any case. I’m not quite a fool, 
my dear.” 

I stood, struck to silence. He minded all that about me 
after all ! I was rosy, I was dimpling, Pd lost five years in 
half a moment. I sidled up to him, snatching off the 
disfiguring topi. 

“ Silly old Poona City ! 99 I said, then added, “ Silly old 
everything but you and me, Geordie.” 


But all the same I had received a check, and also I had, 
for the first time, been made self-conscious about Indian 
opinion. 

I do not think up to that time I had ever thought it 
possible to be an object of distrust or dislike to anyone. My 
feelings, even towards my well-tried Indian friends, suffered 
a chill. Even my dear trusty Ramabai Ranade lived in 
that self-same Poona City where I might not go and be 
friendly for fear of lathis . 

I fell back a little upon discontent once more, and found 
nothing to take the place of my rejected plans for inter¬ 
racial social progress. 

I roamed about a lot on the golf-links adjacent to our 
compound, and here one day I met a train of Bunjaras , 
Indian gipsies, who were migrating across the plain. 
Splendid they were, the men like giants and the women fit 
mates for them. 

I felt my pulses stir at the sight of them, they were so 
free-stepping and gay. I was, tucked away, a bit of a wild- 
heart myself. My mother was the seventh child of a 
seventh child, and they say that makes a witch. Anyway 
I rose to the challenge of these lordly ones, the men so 
strong and virile-looking, the women insolent as if they 
were sure of pleasure when they wanted it. I watched 
them until they were almost out of sight. One of the men 
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^"^tlimed and looked at me, standing so still there in my white 
dress. Then he smiled, showing all his strong white teeth, 
and went on his way, singing in a voice more musical than 
is usual in India. Whence had the gipsies come, and 
whither were they going ? Should I follow in their proud 
train, poor little member of a ruling race ? If I did, what 
would become of me ? Suddenly my thin civilised blood 
stung in my veins. Life after all w'as something more than 
mating. Anyway it was for me, even at the cross-roads of 
indecision. But just how to direct my energies, with India, 
or bits of it, getting so angry with us, was a sore puzzle. 

It was as well for me that just about then a serene and 
charming presence came amongst us. This was the new 
Lady Clarke, of whom we had heard a great deal but, so 
far, seen very little. 

Just a brief glance now and then of a tall stately figure, 
crowned by a diadem or a wide plumed hat. Under diadem 
or hat a face of noble contours, contours which must have 
taken a long line of good ancestry to mould. She had the 
low sweet voice of the poet’s praise, but above all she had a 
complete absence of “ manner ” and was just natural, 
simple and pleasing in all she said and did. I felt a sense of 
peace the moment I saw her, and, strangely, a new call to 
old allegiances, from some of which my traffic in Indian 
ideas had partially weaned me. I don’t know why, when I 
first saw Lady Clarke to speak to, I thought of English 
lawns and spreading beeches, the song of summer birds and 
fruit ripening along a sunny wall. It was something whole¬ 
some she had about her. I liked to hear her speak slow'ly 
and w'ilh precision, as if what she had to say had been 
thought out and so was worth taking trouble to deliver. 

For five years I had visited at a Government House where 
there was no chatelaine, with the exception of the brief and 
meteoric appearance of the ill-fated Violet Clarke. 

Everyone felt immediately that the Governor had made 
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e most distinguished choice. There was now, of course, 
no likelihood, as there had seemed earlier, of his resigning. 
I, personally, felt that a new and pleasant chapter of life 
in Poona might have begun. And so it proved. Lady 
Clarke mingled pleasantly and freely amongst those of us 
who had a sense of responsibility, both towards our husbands 
and British prestige. She was quite easy with Indians, whose 
language she did not know, whose ideas she could only guess 
at. She took it that they could like her if she could like 
them, and why not when everyone was in India together ? 
But I think the strength of her good example lay in her quite 
obvious wifeliness. She w r as never too important or too 
busy to consider her husband’s well-being and happiness. 
The stock in husbands rose in Poona from the first moment 
of her arrival. 

I was talking to Lady Clarke (or Lady Sydenham as she 
became) only a little while ago. We were standing in her 
drawing-room looking at one of her own water-colour 
paintings of Mahableshwar. 

“ We were happy there, weren’t we,” I suggested, “ in 
spite of being exiles and all that sort of thing ? ” 

“ One is never exiled when one is living fully,” she said, 
with grave wisdom. . , 

I left her standing alone in her black draperies, so far 
from, and yet so near to, the past we each for good reasons 
treasured. Afterwards she sent me a photograph of Lord 
Sydenham, and his autobiography, My Working Life , both 
of which she suggested might help me recapture a living 
memory of him. For it had been my intention to try and 
draw a pen portrait of him in this book, but the effect of 
reading and thinking over all that he had written so frankly 
about his career made me shy of adding anything to what 
was already so fully and personally complete. 

In a simple and unassuming way Lord Sydenham has 
set down the record of his long service to the Empire, not 
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iaring any detail even when it lays bare his public or 
private defeat. I like this diary of a soldier-statesman very 
much. It is so natural and sincere, while there is just a 
boyish touch of elation or despondency when the pendulum 

swings. . „ . . , , 

It ends on a rather despairing note, for it is hard to grow 

old and see the world in a worse case than when you 
entered it. 

When the War came, he was too old for active service, 
and those who were in control at Whitehall forgot not only 
that he had been a distinguished soldier, but that as a 
student of naval and military problems he had a European 
reputation. Had he been called upon to advise on matters 
of high policy, some at least of our more expensive mistakes 
would have been avoided. Even so, he did valuable work 
on many a committee, and his labours would have done 
credit to a man of half his years. On the political side he 
was one of the few who saw that a war-wearied people were 
drifting towards the abdication of that imperial position 
without which England would become a second-class 
Power, and in the House of Lords he uttered many a weighty 
warning on the consequences of the easy-going surrenders 
of the post-War years. Recent events have proved his 
prescience. I hope the knowledge that he was right 
comforted him in the end. 

In his book there is a touching little tribute to the warm 
interested outlook of King George V on all questions 
connected with the welfare of the Empiie . 
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“ Again . . • only the King showed interest in the impressions 
I had derived, and questioned me closely on the situation in 

India. . . ” 


And on leaving Bombay for the last time he says : 

“ All work of a permanent value needs time to bear fruit. . . .’ 
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^/What I liked about him so much was his championship 
youth, and his faith and hope in the children. There is a 
letter which he quotes from Lord Hardinge. It is in answer 
to his suggestion that gatherings of Indian children should 
meet King George V and Queen Mary, when they visited 
India in 1911. It runs thus : 




“ I entirely agree with you as to there being a large and 
representative gathering of school-children to meet the King 
wherever he stops , if possible . It is of great importance to look 
towards the future rather than towards the past. ...” 


But Lord Sydenham always looked forward, and it was 
only when he was very old and tired that it was with mis¬ 
giving. Had he lived on to see the signs of a returning 
sanity amongst our statesmen, and a growing responsibility 
amongst our people, he would have been as ready as ever 
to contribute by word and act towards the maintenance of 
a sane and peaceful w r orld. 

We should not forget men such as these, and if it is not 
possible to give them all public monuments, we can at 
least inherit with gratitude the legacy of their under¬ 
standing. 

I commend to anyone who w*ould like to enter into this 
inheritance the reading of My Working Life . 


2 

Amongst other honorary appointments I held one as 
visitor at the Government Lunatic Asylum. No one 
scrambled for this honour ; indeed, the Surgeon-General 
had great difficulty in maintaining the number at the 
minimum laid down. On my first visit I w'as taken round 
by the Superintendent, a cheery I.M.S, man who lived in a 
bungalow* just outside his charge. 

L 
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'A / 1 You’ll see and hear some things that you won’t like,” he k 
said frankly, “ but the poor devils do so enjoy visitors as a 
rule. If any of them start asking you to help them get 
away, well, however sane they sound, and however keen 
their grievance, they are all incurably mad, and those that 
appear the most lucid are the maddest of the lot.” 

In the light of what happened afterwards, I was glad he 
had told me this, for to give my visit a better psychological 
value he left me to make my contacts with the inmates by 
myself, except that just behind me there followed an Indian 
attendant who seemed to have no connection widi my 
coming. There were a good many people walking about 
the garden. It was. impossible for me to know which were 
mad and which sane, for they all seemed very ordinary, 
from the old Parsec, dressed neatly in a black frock-coat and 
white cotton trousers, with the usual pepper-box hat fitting 
tightly on his narrow skull, to a stout bronzed Englishman 
who looked like a sea captain in shore clothes. The latter 
raised his hat and came up to me with a friendly grin. 

“ Well,” he said, seizing my hand in a grip of iron, 
“ fancy meeting you here ! Come and have a little of some¬ 
thing. I forget what’s yours, anyway the liquor here’s 
simply kept for babies. I never get a double stingo unless 
I’m dreaming it.” 

Then he dropped his voice (he was still holding my hand) 
and whispered, “ She’s left me, with that .... swine.” 

“ And good riddance,” I said with spirit and inspiration, 
then added, “ Don’t you take her back, she’s not worth a 
decent chap like you.” 

“ By God, I won’t,” he shouted, and then began to laugh, 
heartily at first, then horribly. This mad laughter shook 
my courage far more than his speech had done. And now 
he was weeping, not in a maudlin way, but in a gusty 
manner, as if something was shaking and hurting him 
inside. 
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come 


back 


X63 

I’ll forgive, only 


some troubles are toa 


W tc Milly, 55 he moaned, 
come back to me. 55 • ' 

I tliink I must have looked frightened ; anyway, he pulled 
himself together; raising his hat and standing bare¬ 
headed in the blazing sun, he said : 

“ Fm, sorry, but I thought, I thought-” He los^ the 

thread- of coherence for the space of a second, then added 
jerkily, “ I’d known you before. 55 

“ It 5 s all right, 55 1 said gently, 
much to bear. 55 

He turned and walked away. The Superintendent 
joined me. 

“ Same old story ? ” he queried. I nodded my head. I 
found it difficult to speak just then. 

“ He strangled that d-d Milly, 55 said the Superinten¬ 

dent. “ Not so mad, I should say, when he did it. She 5 d 
got away with the cash and her fancy fellow. Down a river 
in a small boat. This chap gave chase and caught them. 
Drowning was too good for her, I suppose, so he let a bit of 
steam off, being a man of his hands. He’d have swung for 
it, of course, but remorse for doing in that light bit oi goods 
turned his brain. And so, once a week, we hear the same 
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story.” 

“ What if he gets all right ? ” I asked, and felt the answer 
could only be a grim one- 

“ Then he’d join Milly,” replied the Superintendent. 
“ And now come and talk to a perfect gentleman.” (He 
indicated the mild-looking old Parsee.) “ By the way, he’s 
a murderer too. He put his daughter out of the reach of a 
bad man. I should not have certified him myself for that, 
but these tilings are settled sometimes by circumstances. 
He was the head of a well-known Parsee family, and himself 
deeply respected. He married late, a young woman whom 
he loved most passionately. She died at the birth of their 
first child, a daughter whom the father brought up with 
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love and care. She was a beautiful girl, I am 
That was the trouble. She was tempted, and she fell. To 
save her from disgrace he opened a way for her to a less 
critical world than this. There was, of course, a trial. It 
was considered less disgrace for his family that he should be 
certified than hanged. In France, perhaps, he would have 
got off, but our law is rather sticky.” 

I advanced with some trepidation toward the benevolent- 
looking murderer, but he talked as pleasantly as if he were 
free. I could find no trace of dementia in anything he said ; 
indeed, he asked me some most intelligent questions about 
events and persons of the time. I made a few conventional 
remarks about the Reforms and Education, gave him some 
news about people he had known, expressed my opinions 
about the danger on the roads of increasing motor traffic, 
and felt that I had done radier well, as I turned to continue 
my round. It was then I felt a grip upon my elbow. I faced 
about, for one does not relish unseen attack. But he was not 
going to hurt me. He wanted to say something which was 
part of what he was always thinking : 

“ I am not mad,” he began in a low voice, “ I would do it 
again to save her from what would have been her fate if that 
devil had continued to possess her.” 

“ I’m sure you are not mad,” I said sincerely, “ and as for 
what you did, she has forgiven you long ago.” 

He looked at me very bleakly : 

“ But you believe in Heaven and an after life,” he said ; 
“ as for me, it is finished ; only. Madam, I am not, I was 
not, mad, and I do not wish to excuse the act of a sane 
father in that way.” 

He then saluted me in the customary Parsee fashion, 
and watched me sadly and yet benignly as I went 
away. 

Well, I think you’ve had enough for one visit,” said the 
Superintendent, <l but take it all in all, mad or sane, the 
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here is more exciting than that you get at the 
Gymkhana.” 

I smiled in a watery fashion. A talk with two murderers 
in one morning had been a bit too Grand Guignolish for me. 
I felt a bit sick, thinking of the strangled Milly, and the little 
Parsee girl. But after all I had not heard anything more 
terrible than what would be considered good screen material 
to-day. 

As well as the lunatic asylum, I visited at the Juvenile 
Reformatory. This was run much on the lines of a Borstal 
Institution. My only shock there was to see a little boy 
with blue eyes and sandy hair working out his punishment with 
a gang of low-caste Hindu juvenile criminals. The “ Rule 
Britannia ” spirit received something of a check as I caught 
the spirited glint of those blue eyes. I had the sense not to 
ask the Parsee Superintendent any questions about this 
white crow, but a look passed between us. Mine said, 
“ Sorry ! ” 

When I felt my ground a little more securely, I wrote 
into Government and got permission to employ some of the 
Reformatory boys in making our new garden. Later, I 
organised a treat for them inside the walls of the Institution. 
It was a great success, especially the obstacle race. God 
help him, little Sandy-hair won almost every heat. As life 
went on he would have plenty of obstacles, poor scrap, with 
his mixed instincts. I wonder, if Western men thought 
of this, whether they would ever father a child on a coloured 
mother. She might pull on pretty well, being not over¬ 
burdened by convention ; but the half-bred child, at sea, a 
rough sea all its life, for the gratification of a moment ? 

Another little duty I took on was to pay a monthly call 
upon the European Widows’ Home. Here the antiques of an 
earlier European generation slowly passed their last uncom¬ 
plaining days. They were the daughters of men who had 
fought in scarlet and Dundreary whiskers. They were, in 
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4 me cases, a link with the Mutiny days. From their dim 
eyes looked out a still unquenchable spirit. They were 
English, one better than British, that is to say. 


<SL 


In the autumn of 1913, Geordie’s first leave after eight 
years’ service fell due, and we sailed in the P. & O. Egypt 
for Plymouth, from where we went down to Cornwall, with 
his mother and our little girl.- 
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I T was one of those blue and. gold days that seem to visit 
Cornwall more than any other part of England in the 
late summer, and ordinarily we should all have been 
making plans to bathe and picnic, play tennis or golf. As it 
was, we hung about the doorway in an unhappy group, 
waiting for the paper and the postman. No one spoke 
much. It was almost as if in the big house behind us someone 
was dying. 

The postman came in through the gate. He was stamping 
his feet like a stallion. His pleasant fair face was puckered 
up in a kind of puzzled rage : 

“ We’re not going in,” he shouted ; “ my God, sirs, 
we’re standing back to watch those Huns make a bloody 
puddle of Belgium.” 

It was August 2nd, 1914, and already most of the men in 
England, and a great many of the women, felt like that. 

Two days later, England was at war with Germany. 
The discredited croakers such as Lord Roberts were 
justified. 

Our plans were immediately changed. My brother-in- 
law was recalled, and Geordie could hardly bear to wait a 
day before rushing off to Plymouth to get into training. In 
a week or two we were all there, in a small house off the 
Hoe, and with us came our Cornish servants. Their lovers 
had already joined up, and this seemed to give them much 
satisfaction. 

Plymouth was full of sailors and soldiers. Quite* soon our 
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rouse was a rendezvous for young officers about to go on 
service. Devonport buzzed with activity, and I used to take 
the child to watch the submarines slipping along with their 
periscopes just peeping out, or a little fleet of destroyers, 
decks cleared for action, disappear on the horizon. 

The news was terrible, and the first casualty lists hit one 
like a blow. I remember running sobbing down the street 
when there was posted up outside the offices of the Western 
Gazette, “ Loss of the Hogue." 

Often in the very early morning I awakened to the 
horrible realisation of war and all it meant and would be, 
for I was one of those who had an early conviction that 
we were in for years of it. I never could clear my mind of 
that idea, even when informed optimists assured the public 
that it would all be over in a few months. 

Geordie had a mind to be off. His mother, a fine fighting 


Irishwoman, told him she’d keep me and the child if 
he’d join Kitchener’s Army. The India Office, forbidding 
enlistment, ordered him to return to duty at the end of 
his leave. 

1 threw all my weight against his joining up, being at that 
time an individualist, and valuing him even above honour. 
Also, and I think I was right in this, I felt that a great 
European war would end in a wash-out of the ideals for 
which it was fought, and that a Pandora’s box would be 


opened indeed. 

Geordie was far from pleased, and kept saying that women 
could not and would not realise great issues. We were at 
distinct variance at this time. I think he quite disliked me. 
But the fact remained that if he went he’d probably lose his 
billet and only have a private’s pay, while I should be left 
with the child in a very awkward position. • 

I might have said, “ I could not love thee, dear, so much 
.” but I said nothing of the sort. In fact I reminded 
him that it was Ins duty to obey orders and not go dashing 
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like a heedless lad in his teens. I rubbed in my unpn 
tected state, and insisted that nothing would induce me to 
live upon the bounty of his mother. If he went to the war, 
then I’d go too. To show my determination I went down 
to the rifle range and shot wide daily. 

Geordie was puzzled and worried. I was rather calm and 
horrid. My intention was to get him to return to India, and 
then let matters take their course. I saw that if it was to be 
a long war men would have to go according to their age and 
fitness. Geordie wasn’t young and he wasn’t particularly 
robust, at least not robust enough for Salisbury Plain in an 
icy winter. 



As matters turned out, he was wanted, and pretty quickly, 
but neither of us knew that, and I felt inside as if I’d 
swallowed a white feather. 

And just about this time something very awkward hap¬ 
pened. A young officer whom I’d met casually and not 
thought much about, got sent up to the front line of trenches, 
and when waiting for death wrote me a love-letter. I was 
down in Cornwall, settling the child preparatory to our 
sailing, and Geordie got the letter. He met me at the 
station. He had the letter in his hand. A great deal of it 
was blacked out by the censor, but not the parts that ought to 
have been, for my peace of mind. 

It was the letter of a man faced with almost certain death, 
who expresses himself in stark and honest terms for perhaps 
the first and last time. It was written, not so much to me 
(this I realised), but to all loved women. It was written to 
life by one who looks his last upon it. I was ashamed and yet 
proud to be the target of so fine an arrow that it pierced 
even my love-drugged heart. 

I had let this man go without knowing that he even 
really saw me. I remembered then, even while casting 
about for a way to pacify Geordie, how on that last evening 
he had spoken little, and on parting kissed my hand. It 
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as such a funny place to say good-bye. On a halt-platform 
a few miles 'out from Mutley, and where one could see the 
shoulder of the moors rise up to the quiet winter sky. 

“ I shall be fighting for you, and that will be easy,” he 
had said. I had taken it that when he said “ me ” he 
meant all Englishwomen. Now, Facing Geordie on that 
hateful railway platform, I was robbed of my omnipotence. 
I had nothing to say. 

It blew over eventually by sheer truthfulness, and Geordie 
absolved me from any knowledge of the quick passion I had 
aroused. Looking back, I can see how war did quicken 
passion, and how men doomed to it felt that they must live 
to the full before they came to die. I was never asked to 
solve the problem which that war letter put me. Only I 
cannot forget it. 

We sailed in May, 1915, by the Kaiser-i-Hind from Tilbury. 
I have never seen a more mournful set of leave-takings than 
at the barrier. Husbands and wives, mothers and children, 
sweethearts, all of whom wondered when they would meet 
again. 

We had on board a lot of naval ratings going out to 
Gallipoli, and men joining their regiments, not knowing 
when they would be ordered back to the Western Front or 


off to Mesopotamia. 

I noticed one little woman weeping hysterically in the 
arms of a much embarrassed and distressed husband. 
Suddenly she disengaged herself, ran to me, dragged me up 
to the astonished man and said : 

“ You’ll take care of David, won’t you ? ” 

I then realised that I had met the pair when in Plymouth. 
The husband, like us, was going out to India. But he was 
travelling first class, while we were second. However, I 
consoled the tear-stained wife, promising bulletins from 
every port on the state of her husband’s health, and so on. 

For two days I lost complete sight of him. Then sud- 
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enly he came sauntering along the deck, debonair anc 
smiling, in search of me. He continued to saunter through 
my life for more years than I care to remember, but he 
made that otherwise ghastly voyage endurable, and for 
that I am still grateful. 

The world was well set for shipwreck, and it is not sur¬ 
prising that I was involved a little in the general break-up 
of its timbers. 

Before leaving Plymouth we had a rather nasty blow. 
Mr. Sharp had written to me to say that in spite of all his 
efforts to prevent it, Geordie had been transferred down to 
Bombay. 

Bombay in the rains is detestable, and expensive at any 
time. In Poona we had our nice bungalow, up on the hill¬ 
side, and all our arrangements ready made. Now we must 
either live in the Taj Mahal Hotel, which would be full to 
the attics with officers, or take a costly flat and furnish it 
for a doubtful period. In any case we should be put to 
great expense at a time when, returning from long leave, 
we were very hard up and pressed for money. 

In the meanwhile die War raged on, and it seemed 
contemptible even to consider one’s own small worries. 
But they were very near and very real. 

We had, as was to be expected at that time, a most 
harassing passage. It was rumoured that two German 
submarines were on the look-out for us, and they actually 
had a shot at the Arabia , which went into the Mediterranean 
just ahead of us. We made top speed, which was very 
uncomfortable, and of course had no lights at night. There 
was trouble too amongst the Lascars, one being murdered, 
and in the Red Sea, which was unspeakably hot, a stoker 
went mad and jumped overboard. 

We were all thankful when we landed at Bombay, but I 
shall never forget, as I left the mail-boat, my sense of 
isolation, and the feeling that a long exile lay before me. 
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We went straight up to Poona. Everything was changed. 
A lot of our military friends had already gone on service, 
and their wives to England. We had a few days to sell our 
furniture and settle up matters generally. The College 
looked like an old friend. We were sorry to say good-bye 
to it. Our servants—all except the mali —elected to follow 
us to Bombay, although they disliked the idea as much as 
we did. It was a comfort to have them, and we arranged 
that as soon as we could find a flat they should join us 
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there. 

We had booked a room at the Taj Mahal Hotel. I 
remember very clearly that its number was 36. I can see 
it as vividly now as if I was standing looking at it. When 
we arrived, 1 was handed a letter by the Reception Clerk. 
It was from my sister, to say that she was on board the 
Maloja, which would touch at Bombay on its way to 
Australia. I received this information on the morning the 
Maloja was expected, and hurried off to the Apollo Bunder, 
hoping that I should get a glimpse of her. Mail-boats then, 
unless berthing at a port, did not remain more than an 
hour or so, and regulations for meeting passengers were very 
strict and involved. 

I only had a few minutes with my sister, and in that time 
she managed to convey to my care a most attractive girl 
who had travelled out with her. This girl was dressed in 
the deepest and most becoming mourning, and I was told 
in hurried whispers that her husband, an officer serving in 
Gallipoli, was reputed wounded and missing, that the last 
heard of him had been on a hospital ship bound for Bombay, 
and then—silence. So she had come out to look for him or 
to get some news of his fate. 

As it happened, Geordie knew the Medical Officer who 
had been in charge of the hospital ship, and knew too that 
he was in Bombay. He took the girl, whom I will call 
Mavis, and set out with her to find his friend. I, glad that 
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le could be of service to one so stricken, made my way 
back slowly and thoughtfully to the Taj Mahal Hotel. I 
could swear that I never thought again of Mavis and her 
sad story. My mind was full of our own affairs. I was 
glad to be alone to ponder over the rather serious turn 
they had taken. This transfer was a dreadful blow really, 
for in Bombay we had no friends, and on the top of his 
heavy College work .Geordie had joined the local Defence 
Force, which meant drilling whenever he had any spare 
time. So far as I could see, I should be alone the whole 
day, and it had not then become general for women to 
engage in War Relief Work. Nothing was organised, and 
everything vague and muddled. Only one thing was 
settled—the big increase in the cost of living. It had 
risen by enough to make our resources look very small 
indeed. 
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And so I walked into the hotel compound, anticipating 
nothing beyond the tyranny of my own anxiety, passed into 
the wide entrance-hall, off which the big lounge riots with 
glass-topped tables and basket chairs, and amid the inter¬ 
ested stares of idling officers, who grew interested very 
easily, moved, almost in a brown study, towards the 
lift. 

It was at this point, and almost as I was stepping into the 
lift, that something outside my conscious self took control of 
my actions. For, without any practical inspiration, or even 
the suggestion of a whim, I turned round and began to 
mount the wide staircase which led, with the break of a 
square landing, to the first floor. If I were asked now why 
I did not take the lift I should say without hesitation that 
it was because it would have deposited me too quickly, not 
a few steps from our room. What I had to see, I had to sec, 
and therefore those few extra seconds which it took me to go 
up by the stairs were of the deepest importance. I do not 
ask anyone to believe the story I am about to tell. I can 
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'only set it down in the belief that it all really happened. I 
have no memory more clear-cut than that which relates to 
the minute or two which elapsed between my reaching the 
first floor and entering our room. As I have said, this was 
number 36, and it opened off a narrow passage, and on 
the right of it, as all the even numbers were. The odds 
w'ere opposite, on the left of the passage going up, hence 
number 37 was opposite to 36. Both rooms were about the 
third on each side. Number 37 was a single room, as I 
knew, because the Reception Clerk had told us so when we 
were trying to fix ourselves up in the crowded hotel. 

I was wearing a dress of cream linen made with deep 
pockets on each side, and as I felt in the right-hand one for 
my key, I noticed that the door of 37 had opened and an 
officer in uniform had come out of it. I noticed too that he 
was putting on his Sam Browne, fastening the buckle with 
his left hand, or perhaps just settling it. He wore his helmet, 
which was pushed back a little so that I saw his face very 
distinctly, as I do now. It was a good face, in the conven¬ 
tional English manner, fair and strong, rather full, with the 
regulation tooth-brush moustache showing a mouth set 
rather grimly, as if its owner fc^d made up his mind about 
something very difficult. I noticed the eyes too, blue and 
clouded with distress and something else which I could not 
define unless I could move more freely in terms which 
express the body corporeal. But I was now outside reality, 
while still feeling that the plane I moved upon was far more 
vital than the everyday one of real life. I drew back a 
little and waited, as I knew I must. My hand was still 
concerned with the key, but my whole mind was on the 
alert to receive and deal with what this man was about to 
say. He saluted very gravely and courteously. 

Then he said in the most earnest manner : 

“ You will take care of her, won’t you ? She’s so young. 
In there-” he made a quick gesture towards the closed 
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r of number 37—“ I’ve got to go, and there’s nc 


one- 


“ Oh, but there is,” I said quickly, “ there’s me. I’ll 
take care of her. She’ll be quite all right with me.” 

He made no reply except by a look which took in my 
sincerity and earnestness, while it thanked me far more 
than the deepest protestations could have done. 

He saluted again, and I noticed that something of the 
shadow had lifted from his face ; there was even the ghost 
of a smile around his lips and in his eyes, and, yes— 
relief. 

He passed on. He must have stepped so lightly that I 
did not hear the faintest sound of his footsteps. Also I did 
not turn my head to look after him. I knew, at least I think 
I knew, that I should see nothing if I did. 

The astonishing part of this psychic experience was that 
I immediately forgot it, or that the memory of it retreated 
far into the recesses of my subconscious self. For, half an 
hour later, I was lunching with Mavis and Geordie, listen¬ 
ing to the hopeless tale of their enquiry, and not even 
associating the widowed girl with the happening in the 
passage outside room 37. 

We were due to leave for Poona in the afternoon, and saw 
Mavis off by the Punjab mail before we caught our own 
train. 

She w r as deeply glateful, but too broken to b<? quite 
coherent, and once we had waved farewell we became 
engrossed in our own tiresome affairs. 

Geordie did tell me that he had interviewed Major Abbot, 
who had told him it was practically certain that Mavis’ 
husband had died of wounds. There was no identification 
disc available, but that was constantly happening in the 
heavy casualties which had to be cleared after Gallipoli. 
The trouble was that there were two men of his name, both 
on the same hospital ship. Later, I believe, Mavis had lull 
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^formation, but she left us unconvinced that her husband's 
death had been proved. 

Months passed. I forgot all about her, and was back in 
Poona again, when I got a letter to say that she had been 
very ill. 

“ I only weigh six stone,” she wrote plaintively, “ and I’d 
be very glad to die. But I don’t somehow, though life isn’t 
of the least value to me.” 

I was very busy, in the full flood of heavy organisation, 
connected with War Relief, but without hesitating I asked 
her to come down to us and stay as long as she liked. 

She arrived, and I was shocked at the change in her 
appearance. She was a wraith of even what she’d been 
when she arrived in Bombay. She did nothing but cry and 
mourn for her husband most pitifully, but in a few weeks 
she rallied, and I knew that she’d taken a fresh hold on 
things, and would do. 

One night we were talking affectionately on the verandah. 
It was late, and I was about to bid her good night, when she 
threw her arms around my neck and said : 

“ I can’t tiunk why you’ve been so good to me.” 

II would have been quite natural for me to say that anyone 
would have done what they could to ease her tragic circum¬ 
stances, but I didn’t say that. What came from my lips 
was something quite different. 

“ I had to take care of you,” I said, “ for I promised 
your husband I would.” 

She started back, and her face went ashen : 

“ My husband ! ” she exlaimed, “ but you never saw him ; 
was he, he was . . .” her voice broke and she burst into 


tears. 

But I had to continue : 

“ Yes, 1 did see him,” I persisted, “ and he asked me to 
take care of you.” 

“ But I don’t understand,” she said in a low shaken 
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Mce. “ My dear, if you remember, I met you that day 
when you were at the Taj. I went to find out, and then we 
had lunch. How could you see Keith ? You’d never met 
either of us before, had you ? 55 

“ No,” I agreed, 44 but it was at the Taj Mahal, that day, 
just before we had lunch. Outside our room, your husband 
was coming from the one opposite. He spoke to me. I 
understood what I had to do at once. It made him more 
easy, I think.” 

She answered me in a whisper. It seemed as if her 
strength was ebbing away. 

“ Listen,” she said, and I had to bend over her to catch 
the words (they were so faint), 44 we said good-bye to each 
other at the Taj Mahal Hotel. We were one night there. 
I remember every minute of it, all the horror. We never 
slept at all, but just leant against each other in speechless 
misery. When he left I would have gone to see him off, but 
he would not let me. 

44 4 No,’ he said, ‘just think I’m coming back in a few 
minutes.’ 

44 Then he went out very casually, fastening on his Sam 
Browne, as he always did at the last minute. I hid my eyes. 
I’ve never uncovered them since, I think.” 

“ Mavis,” I said, “ what was the number of that room,? ” 

“ Thirty-seven,” she replied quickly; “‘it was a single 
room. All the double ones were filled up. Officers were 
sleeping in the passages, there was such a crush.” 

I hardly heard her, I was thinking so deeply. Then I 
said : 

“ He was fair, strong, and tall, with blue eyes. 1 should 
know him at once.” 

She crept away, and came back holding a big photograph 
in a silver frame. It was one of her husband, and the man 
whom I had seen at the Taj, three months or more after his 
death on a hospital ship at sea. He had taken part in that 
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gallant and terrible landing at Gape Helles. There he had 
received his mortal wounds. 

There was peace in the eyes of the photograph, and no 
problem in them io answer. I felt somehow that there was 
peace at the end. 
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B EFORE leaving Poona, I went to call upon the 
D.P.I., for I had a mincl to find out from him, if I 
could, why Geordie had been transferred to Bombay. 
I found him up to the eyes in work, for the War had 
already depleted the white strength of every Government 
department. 

“ You are such a good friend,” I began, after the 
customary greeting, and not without a little tremor in my 
voice, “ that I wish you would tell me the real reason why 
we’re banished to Bombay. You know Geordie has worked 
himself under the skin of his job here in Poona. He’ll have 
everything to do over again at Elphinstone.” 

“ Someone in power,” repFed Mr. Sharp, then added 
with a shrewd look at me, “you know whom I mean, is 
annoyed because your husband has not displayed a proper 
toadishness under the official heel. You remember all that 
business of shepherding the students of colleges on educa¬ 
tional tours, or shall we call them ‘ sightseeing tours ’ ? 
Your husband gave his views of the scheme (which, by the 
way, was the powerful one’s idea) pretty frankly on paper. 
I wish he had come to me. I might have eased things a bit. 
It happens that I think he was right, but that has not 
helped matters.” 

“ But after all you are Director of Public Instruction,” 

I began hotly, “ and isn’t it all contemptible in war time ? 
Why, at any time now Geordie might be called up, and this 
sending him off to Bombay, with all the expense it entails 
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4fx us, is just spiteful and petty. Anyway, I am glad that 
Geordie held on his way. I’d rather sweep a crossing than 
have him haul down his flag over a matter like that. As to 
the 4 powerful one 5 who disposes of us as if we were tracts, 

I hope the Kaiser will bestow an Iron Cross of the 4 th class 
upon him.” 

Mr. Sharp laughed at my indignation, then relapsed into 
a kind of melancholy all his own. I could not quite under¬ 
stand it then, but later I was to discover that its roots lay in 
an instinctive knowledge of his tragic end. 

“ I shall miss you,” he said, so fervently that the lump I 
had been struggling with in my throat got the better of my 
voice again. 

He was the stiffest old bachelor, plain and bald, with a 
manner so dry that sometimes it took the skin off you, but 
now he was staring at me with an expression I have only seen 
in the eyes of a sick monkey. 

“ And I shall miss you” I said, almost in a whisper ; 

44 it’s going to be horribly different for us in Bombay. 
We’ve no good friends like you there, W. H. Come down 
and see us sometimes, and let’s hatch a plan to outwit this 
scheme to outlaw Geordie.” 

Then I thought of that 44 someone in power,” and added : 
44 How I’ve wasted my time on that man ! ” 

Mr. Sharp laughed again. I was glad to hear him, for 
I had felt his sorrow as if it had been my own. One could 
always help a bit then by playing the mountebank. 

Then he sobered down. No doubt he felt that the 
moment had come to remind me that he was busy ; anyway, 
he said : 

“ I don’t think the Principal of the College served your 
husband very well in this matter of the transfer ; however, 
it is made now, and I know you do not believe I had a 
hand in it.” 

44 If I did, Fd not mind so much,” I replied, unexpectedly, 
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“ for then I should have known there was a perfectly sound 

reason for it; as it is-” I snapped my fingers in an 

absent official face. 

“ Quite,” said Mr. Sharp ; and then, “ By the way, you 
haven’t taken a long lease of that flat in Bombay, have you ? 
I hope not, as you might have difficulty in sub-letting it.” 

“ What ! ” (I tumbled to his meaning with a delighted 
squeal.) 

“ Now go,” he said, “ go, for goodness’ sake. Can’t you 
see that you have ruined my morning’s work ? What my 
clerk can be thinking of me I don’t know. That I’m a poor 
frail thing after all. Run, woman, run ! ” 

I took myself off, having to be content with a half-promise 
that Bombay was not a long sentence. But as I descended 
the Ghats, already freshly green from an early rain, I felt 


so sore and homesick for the life that was gone, up there on 
the stony Deccan, that the far more important matter of the 
War receded to the back of my consciousness. That was 
how we were, out there in 1915 . Far away in distant 
Flanders the flower of our manhood was being mown down. 
The whole of civilisation hung on valour. But in India we 
were still so far removed from shock and privation that the 
usual rubs of life still hurt us. We still waited for the creeping 
fires of destruction, which if they never reached us in the 
shape of shot and shell, yet in some way or other eventually 
destroyed much of what we had worked and lived for, much 
of what we ourselves were. 


Settled in Bombay, in a noisy flat overlooking Back Bay, 
alone for hours at a stretch, and all my former occupations 
taken from me, I passed many melancholy and uneventful 
days. Sometimes I put on my topi, and in spite of the moist 
heat, which upon any movement put one into a bath of 
perspiration, sallied forth to explore the city on foot. Thread¬ 
ing my way through the motley crowd of vacant-looking 
natives, I would find myself in a narrow street which seemed 
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^tikc something in a dream. Or I would brave the odours of a 
tortuous and cramped thoroughfare behind Hornby Road 
to visit a book-shop where, often enough, I found treasures 
unguessed at by the collector. Here I might have picked 
up, had I known their value, first editions coveted to-day. 
Paper-back Kiplings mingled with the latest volume of Walter 
de la Mare’s poems. 

Of one of these volumes I turned over the leaves, some of 
which were uncut, and I took out a hairpin as a paper- 
knife. Then I began to read, and at once was transported 
to a new countiy of wonder and delight, a country of fancy 
so bright and wan by turns that all the emotions which lit 
up or dimmed my mind seemed reflected in its expression. 

One poem especially seemed to be the password from 
weariness to rest. I quote the first quatrain because no 
words of mine could possibly express the effect it had on 
me and my dark mood, as of one lost “ in a gloomy wood,” 
and “ gone from the path direct.” 


<SL 


“ I met at eve the Prince of Sleep, 

His W'as a still and lovely face, 
lie wandered through a valley steep, 
Lovely in a lonely place.” 


I closed the book as gently and reverently as if it had 
been a Bible, and carried it to the proprietor of the shop, 
an old yellow-faced Parsee. 

He told me the price was six rupees. Even if he had said 
a hundred I should have tried to buy it then and there. 

I went with it into the sun-baked street, where apathetic 
coolies squatted on the soiled kerb. I was so happy that I 
think I know what is meant by those who say that their 
lives have been quite changed since they “ got religion.” 

I kept repeating lines of the poems I had just read, over 
and over again, as if the very sound of them was nectar on 
my tongue. 
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reached home in a kind of soft dream, holding the 
treasured book as it had been a talisman. 

“ Art still has truth, take refuge there. 53 The “ Physician 
of the Iron Age ” was right; in an age even more ruthless 
there is an art that can strengthen as well as soothe. For 
such art can be more than a mere escape from a present 
and sordid reality occupying, for a while, the centre of the 
human stage. Escape it can indeed provide, but only into 
a purer and serener air, and from such escape one can 
return with stronger hope and firmer courage to confront 


4ii. 


the evil that will pass. 

“ And quiet did quiet remain. 55 

When Geordie came back weary and disconsolate from 
the College which he would never get to like, I was sitting 
wrapped in a great peace, my eyes still on the last line of 
the poem : “ Finis.” 

Many years afterwards, something very strange happened 
to me in connection with Walter de la Mare and his work. 

I had a dream. I do not think I was quite asleep. I 
should describe what happened as a waking dream. 

I seemed to be reading a story, the book propped up 
against my knees, as I was in bed. I remember that I 
looked up to see the familiar beech tree silhouetted against 
the pale-blue sky of early morning. I then went on reading, 
turning the pages of the book until at last I came tb the end 
of the tale. 

“ That’s the best de la Mare story I’ve ever read,” I said 
aloud. 

Geordie, who was asleep on the other side of the room, 
said drowsily : 

“Hello! What’s that? 55 

“ Nothing, 55 I replied, not wishing to rouse him so early, 
and I lay back to think over the de la Mare, and how 
remote and yet pointed his fancy always was. And this 
particular story which I had just finished—it was so arrest- 
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"ng in its queerness, and yet so logically worked out. It 
had a living quality about it in spite of its fantastic ending. 
It remained in my mind as almost impossible, yet true. The 
girl leaving her lover, to run down the sloping meadow and 
gaze upon the valley and its view, the quiet sheep cropping 
the upland grass, the river and the little grey church with 
its perky spire at the foot of the hill-side. The dog chasing 
butterflies and snapping at winged long-tailed insects, the 
return, slower because of the steep rise, and then the fatal 
inclination to peer into the secrets of the little wood which 
flanked the moorland field. Was it myself who bridged the 
murky ditch with a light bound ? Did my eyes first light 
upon the fatal, flaming tree ? No, no, it was the dream- 
girl, or at least the one in de la Marc’s story, for here it was 
all set down in his cool, convincing, flawless prose—and yet ! 

The final glory, horror and extinction are not for me to 
recapture in words, although I can still see or rather feel 
the transformation of the passionate tree into human shape, 
with human desires and human malignity. Suffice it to 
say that with a mighty effort of will to free myself from the 
memory of something fearful and yet enthralling, I wrote 
down the record of it word for word, and sent the result, 
under cool consideration, to Walter de la Mare himself. 

He wrote back to me at once : 


“ I don't remember ever to have read, and I have certainly 
never experienced, so complete and coherent a dream. It is over¬ 
welling, loo, with an apparent meaning, but it just fell short, I 
gather, of surrendering it, and the inherent meaning of a dream 
oj this nature seems to me more impressive than anything that 
happens in life, simply because in life a long interval usually 
occurs before the full meaning of any particular event reveals itself 
to the conscious mind. And what beauty, loo, of scene and so on. 

“ The thing that eludes me, of course, is what there was in 
the dream that specially remindedyou of my stories. As it stands, 
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y it is entirely your own, and lovely, and I do hope you will use it 
by supplying some thread of narrative that is left wanting . 

“ It is none the less a curious coincidence that, on the day you 
dreamed, I had finished correcting the first proofs of a collection 
of Bible Stories . They were sent off to the printers the following 
morning , These included the Garden of Eden, and there was one 
passage in it that I at last decided to leave over until the page 
proofs come . My version keeps closely to the original, but some¬ 
thing has been added , including a description of how the serpent 
and Eve went together to the Tree , and how she saw it, tasted 
the fruit, and returned to Adam . Had you heard, by any chance, 
that I was writing these Old Testament stories ? ” 
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His reply left me poised over the abyss of unreality. 1 
still felt that in some way he had written what was happen¬ 
ing to me, and yet of course I had to admit to a dream 
which presented itself in the form I had grown accustomed 
to by constant study and immersion of my subconscious 
mind in his work. 

But there was a sequel, which for strangeness surpassed 
even what had gone before. 

I was living at Addlestone in Surrey, just outside the 
town. Walter de la Mare had a house at Taplow, not very 
far, as the crow flies, from our cottage. About a year after 
our correspondence about my dream, the de la Mares 
invited, me to go and see them. As T approached their 
house, which is on the rise of a hill, 1 noticed with an almost 
complete failure of breath and yet some triumph of com¬ 
prehension, that at the gate blazed in all its scarlet pride an 
arbutus—the tree of my dream. 

But I am back in Bombay. It is still only 1915, and 
Geordie is saying : 

“ What have you got there ? ” 

“ It’s a book of poems,” I replied, “ by someone called 
Walter de la Mare. Have you ever heard of him ? ” 
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“ Only just,” said Geordie, and then added in a kind of 
despair : “ God, what a world for a poet ! The Germans 
have just introduced poison-gas.” 

But the bargain I had struck with the poet across the sea 
could not be spoiled by any frightfulness. 

Like a freed bird, my spirit rose on lifted wing, and all 
that was clogged and opaque in myself cleared and ran like 
a stream cleared from weed. 

I looked about me. Bombay was now not dreadful at 
all. Interesting rather, and full of life. There was heaps to 
see in the wide streets of the Fort, and always the sea with 
its freight of ships to give one news of other worlds. I had 
been so lacklustre in my depression that it had not occurred 
to me to ask who occupied the other flats in the building of 
which we had the first floor. Sometimes I heard the patter 
of feet, the sound of which pricked my heart to rebellion. 
Not every mother then had been forced to leave her child 
behind to take its chance in a war-menaced land. Then, 
one day, going up the stairs, I met a little boy, fair and 
chubby, his dimpled limbs frankly displayed by his diminu¬ 
tive tunic and shorts. Fie was coming down cautiously, foot 
behind foot. My appearance intimidated him, he stumbled 
and gave a cry. But I had caught him up, to safety in 
experienced arms and was loving him back to confidence. 

“ Oh, how kind of you ! ” said the sweetest voice I have 
ever heard. I looked up. A small face—it looked like that 
of a little girl—was peering over the banister at me. The 
eyes, wide and of a deep pure grey, were like the eyes of an 
unspoiled child too. 

“ Mummy ! ” shouted the boy, and struggled to free 
himself. 

She came running down, the child-like one, and began to 
make friends with me in a way most enchanting. 

She turned out to be the wife of a business man in Bombay, 
and far from being the juvenile I had taken her for was the 
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of six sons, had been twice married, and had lived 
in many quarters of the globe. I saw her the other day , 
she must be nearly sixty, but she still defeats time completely. 

Since coming out to India I had worked hard to make 
friends with those I thought it good to be friendly with, but 
Iva was a gift. We’d just happened on the stairs, like all 
good things, quickly, with a fair wind behind them. But 
this chance meeting made all the difference to me, who, 
although I had recently had a conversion, was yet a 
little awkward with salvation. 

A round peg in a square liole can only get rounder by 
friction. My chance was to fill in corners with just anything 
I could find that would serve. 




My life was really up in Poona amid the shining of Brass 
Hats and the thin air of the Heaven-born. I was not of 
official India, but had from the first functioned in its rarefied 
atmosphere. In Bombay, the big, pulsing, cosmopolitan 
city, I felt small and a little afraid of what else it might 
teach me to feel. Later on, when I was plunged into the 
vortex of a society dislocated into weak looseness by the 
accident of war, I found the climate and the implications of 
laxity distinctly anti-moral, but as early as 19x5 I just noticed 
that it was easier to let go than to hold on. This was mostly 
physical at first, organic rather than rational. I was quite 
sure of the good things I wanted to do then, if I could find 
them, only rather too tired to hunt them up. 

So I just played with Iva’s children and forgot, as far as 
I could, the War, and that I was outside the world in which 
I had functioned so strongly. 

To meet a person with a really beautiful and innocent 
nature is to drink deep of a pure spring. This storm-tossed 
little woman, whose history would have given a plot to 
Balzac, seemed to me always like a snowdrop which has 
sprung out of the black earth ; her purity of heart and 
simplicity of nature were incorruptible, and, like the 
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owdrop, astonished one by contrast with its own surround 
ings. Where everything and everyone was depressed and 
depressing, she was as gay as a lark in spring. I used to 
hear her singing when it was so hot that one’s hair stuck in 
a swathe to the hairbrush, and a bath, cool from the tap, 
left one hotter than when one got into it. 1 

Her laugh was like a fountain in the desert of harsh sounds, 
for to us the Indian voice, male or female, is not musical. 
She used to come dancing into my room with some gay 
plan nearly every day, and once, when I was so ill that 
strange shapes mowed and mumbled at me from every 
corner of the room, I saw her sitting by the bed looking like 
a budding Madonna, the only real thing in an unreal and 
rather terrifying world. I have brought her along with me 
on life’s pilgrimage. I anymore likely in her company to 
have Heaven after all. 

Yet she was, and she has always remained, entirely 
human. She would hate to be dubbed saint, she who 
enjoys life to the full. Her sons, all big men now, tower 
over her like mountains round the celestial city. I cannot 
but think of her, because she is almost all there is to remember 
of that period in Bombay. 

Just at the end of the rains I had a very bad go of “ seven- 
day fever.” Its onset coincided with the news that Geordie 
had been recalled to Poona. W. H. had done his bit, 
and done it well, but I was too ill to care much what hap¬ 
pened. Up in a room at the Taj Mahal Hotel, noisy with 
an overflow of young officers, I tossed day and night, half 
delirious with a temperature round about 105. A frantically 
overworked doctor rushed in, dosed me with chloride, and 
rushed out again. Someone sent me a great bunch of 
heavily scented roses which made me think of a Hindu 
funeral bier. Geordie, snowed over with the end of term 
exams, came up when he could and dabbed me tenderly 
with a tepid sponge. I asked him to get me a book, although 
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x^ould hardly turn its pages. He brought me Madame 
^ovary, which he had found at the Army and Navy Stores. 

I think it adds to the laurels of Flaubert that I felt and 
appreciated his genius and read the book to the end. 

When I could stand, we went off to Matheran, that island 
in the air, as someone has aptly called it, and thence to 
Poona and all we knew. I never thought that one could feel 
an Indian bungalow was home. 

The war was now over a year old, an ugly infant indeed, 
cursed at its birth by all the wicked fairies. In a kind of 
nightmare one heard the whole splendid, squalid story of 
victory and defeat. One’s mind could not comprehend the 
scale upon which it was being fought, this war between 
civilised peoples. The imagination staggered under the 
burden put upon it — the millions of men, the great guns, the 
malignant inventions of scientists to bring death in the most 
horrible way to the youth of every combatant country. 
And all the time it seemed to be coming nearer and nearer 
to oneself, so far miraculously spared, except in spirit, from 
its sightless hand. I remember I used to look at Geordie, 
siill with me, still whole, and think, <c My turn must come, 
and I can’t even pray it won’t. I must not even let myself 

hope it won’t, but-” there was never an end to this 

thought. I just put it away from me when it got thus far. 

We found Poona much the same, except that nearly all 
the military men we knew had gone on service, their places 
being taken by Territorials and temporary officers. Some 
of these—the younger ones—we had known as civilians. At 
the Gymkhana Club we gathered more humanly. We were 
all drawn together by a common woe. Not yet had the 
spirit of recklessness made itself shown. We were all 
sobered by responsibility, and all friends. 

We had not thought very much about the change in 
Governors. In England such a matter did not ruffle the 
surface of things at all. 
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The man who had taken Lord Sydenham’s place had not 
made news elsewhere, for at that time it was quite possible 
to be distinguished without posing for the picture page of 
the Daily Mail , and “ Mr. Gossip ’’ was not so facile with 


his fountain pen. 

I remember thinking the name “ Willingdon ” was 
harmonious. And that was all. 

I could hardly know at this time just how significant a 
name it was to be for me. 
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B UT how shall I describe the Willingdons ? In the 
flowery periods of Bana, the Sanskrit poet, when 
eulogising the royal children of Thancsar ? 

“ Charming were they and not to be gazed upon, like sun and 
moon overpowering the world by the flame of their flashing 
splendour and effulgence. . . . Gracious though uncourted, they 
poured honey with their lips even upon unassuming people. Thus 
were their names proclaimed abroad over all the earth, in so much 
that in a very little time they attained fame in other Continent 
Isles likewise .” 

If we expressed ourselves in this kind of way nowadays, 
the above quotation would not praise too warmly the great 
proconsul and his consort, who from Bombay went on to 
Madras, and thence to Canada, to return to Viceregal 
honours in India, and with their work there done, could, 
from retirement, set out again to the opposite side of the 
globe to carry Great Britain’s message of goodwill to a far 
distant people. Surely the Willingdons are unique in accom¬ 
plishment, for their Empire tasks have not been carried out 
in settled and peaceful times. And yet they seemed to glide 
gracefully and easily, like a pair of accomplished skaters, 
over ice that to most people would have meant many a 
tumble. I can never think of them apart; to think of them 
at all is to lose all heaviness of heart and to send one’s fancy 
flying along in search of gay adjectives. 

But, somehow, to tell the story of my relations with them 
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uring my War-time work in Poona and Bombay, I must 
completely separate them ; for Lady Willingdon I came to 
know very well, while Lord Willingdon I hardly knew at all. 

This does not mean that I did not meet him very fre¬ 
quently, both formally and informally, for he was the most 
hospitable and friendly host I have ever known ; but I 
never found the key to him, and felt always that the real 
man, serious, subtle, watchful and wary, lay behind the 
polished door, outside which I (and most people) stood 
kicking our heels on the mat. 

“ Darwaza Bund,” says the Hindu, when he does not want 
to let you in. “ Door shut,” indeed, and Lord Willingdon 
the other side of it with his purple lock still on his head. 

There have been many reasons put forward to account 
for his great success in India, first as Governor of Bombay 
in the difficult War years, then as Governor of Madras, in 
years almost as difficult, from post-War depression and 
apathy, and finally as Viceroy, when everything seemed 
touch-and-go between the Extremists and the Moderates, 
and the balance between law and order and terrorism was 
barely held on the reasonable side. 

If I were asked to put forward one reason for Lord 
Willingdon’s success through all these different and difficult 
tests, I should suggest that it was his almost perfect self- 
control, and add that he was a superb owner-driver, equal 
to any emergency of the crossways, able to brake or acceler¬ 
ate as was safest and so best. A work-a-day simile, but I 
think it serves. 

If I were pressed to give a second reason for his great 
personal popularity, I should unhesitatingly reply that it 
was because of his charm. Charm is not a very common 
masculine trait, and often when it exists in men it goes with 
weakness. Thus, most men try to master any inclination in 
themselves to be charming, and substitute gruffness, a 
roughness, or any mannerism which suggests strength. 
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> ^But Lord Willingdon was not afraid of his tendency to be 
charming, and he found no need to conceal his naturally 
beautiful manners by pompousness, aloofness, sententious¬ 
ness, or any of those grand Victorian assumptions which, I 
fancy, often concealed a trembling of the knees. If Lord 
Willingdon concealed anything, it was, as I have hinted, a 
something which was of his essence, which if evaporated on 
an empty air would leave him empty indeed. I felt this 
very quickly and said to myself, “ It’s no use, you must 
seek the bouquet elsewhere. 55 

I think he himself was all Unconscious of any such denial, 
for I have from him a letter in which, very modestly, he 
analyses the causes of his success as Viceroy of India. I 
have his permission to quote it : 


“ The reason for such success as I may have achieved was 
largely due to certain qualities Providence gave me—a power to 
see the other man's point of view—patience, most necessary in 
India—firmness in hisisting on law and order , and sympathy in 
all to do with aspiration for the future. . . 

In fact he implies : 


“ Pm quite an ordinary sort of fellow , really , and I won the 
race because I had a pair of legs , you know , and I used them, 
and I had a pair of eyes, you know , and I used them too. . . 

But never that he has that little something more that takes 
a human being beyond ordinary human accomplishment. 

Oh, no, Lord Willingdon still has his purple lock safe 
upon his head. He has earned the right to retain his natal 
talisman. He has not even written a book about himself. 
I do not think he ever will, although it would make absorb¬ 
ing reading, if he chose to speak out. For I am quite sure 
he saw us all, not as we wished to be seen, but as we were, 
and was the very first to notice which ducks limped, and 
the first to cheer them as they struggled into line. 

N 
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A/ I shall say no more directly personal to the qualities o 
this great Englishman, for all that he has achieved was 
clear to view. It is not so with the work of all distinguished 
men, for many have gone down to the grave without the 
knowledge that their work had borne its fruit. But I am 
glad to think that Lord Willingdon can, like some trained 
athlete, show his trophies and his medals, and that they are 
not either tarnished or posthumous. His public life has 
been bright and stainless. Of his private life he has never 
made mock by unbecoming frankness, but I should guess 
it was irreproachable. It certainly appeared as such to us 
who witnessed his conjugal felicity and heard, at times, his 
delicate compliments to her who shared it. 

I remember on one occasion being present when it fell to 
him to decorate his wife in the name of the King-Emperor. 

She came before him as shy as a debutante to her Presenta¬ 
tion. I hardly recognised the forceful woman of the world 
in this girlish demeanour. I loved her already, and so it 
only made me love her a little more in her new simplicity. 

Then, when she had acknowledged her fresh distinction, 
taken from the hand she had held through woman’s pil¬ 
grimage, she turned to the great assembly a radiant face 
which said : “lam happy, be happy with me, all you dear 
people.” 

When I met Geordie again in the privacy of our chariot 


I said to him : 

“ Oh, Geordie, I wish that you were Governor of 
Bombay.” And it wasn’t just a medal I wanted. 

“ Well, I wish you were Queen of Sheba, or Gertie Millar,” 
replied Geordie. Upon which I fell into an affronted 
silence, unable to think of anything crushing in reply. 

Many years later I, too, was decorated, not so signally, 
but by a hand which, in my estimation, conferred the dis¬ 
tinction twice over. But I could only hang my head so 
that no one should see what was in my eyes, and the silver 
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oss, hung on its purple ribbon, seemed to burn through 
the bosom of my silken gown and leave, its mark on the flesh 
beneath. 

I was very far, however, from the country of decorations, 
when Lady Willingdon said to me, in her frank capable 
way : 

“ Well, what ,can jyaw do ? ” 

“ I’m afraid I can’t cut out shirts, or sew, your 
Excellency,” I replied, seeing that she wanted a straight 
answer. 

It was the time when all wdmen worthy of the name had 
pricked their fingers to the bone at the War Relief Depot, 
those who were not plunging into crates from dawn till 
dusk packing comforts for the troops. 

I had come up from Bombay, where I had been in a kind 
of spiritual hiding, to find everyone with a job provided 
for them by Lady Willingdon. I had hardly unpacked 
myself before she ferreted me out, not only me but what 
there was in me to do. 

And so I found myself the head of a Children’s Guild, 
which was the juvenile branch of the Bombay Presidency 
War and Relief Fund. 

But how could children relieve such a war, or the sufferers 
in it ? Poor mites, many of them were sufferers themselves 
when one remembers that the Guild members were mainly 
Hindu school children, to whom an anna was almost a 
fortune, a rupee a King Croesus’ hoard. 

All the same the function of the Guild was mainly 
economic ; so large grows the snowball if it is steadily 
rolled while the fall lies soft on the ground. 

My chief suit was entertainment. Small fingers make 
poor progress with a needle and thread. A few ill-made 
garments and I saw we should never get big that way. 

“ Little Tommy Tucker shall sing for his supper,” 
thought I, c ' likewise little Ganpat, Lakshmi and Co., but 
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/not for their own so much as for all those other Tommies 
fighting the good fight out over there. 55 

Money, as usual, was wanted more than anything to win 
a war. Prices rising, needs multiplying. Lady Willingdon 
had no illusions about getting anything for nothing. She 
knew that everything would have to be paid for. 

“ If we only had bigger funds, 55 she would say, and meant 
it, for an empty till in a Relief Fund isn’t much use. 

She was the most persuasive and ardent collector, setting 
about her collecting in the same practical spirit with which 
she attacked any practical problem. 

It was my suggestion to form a Guild and have an 
entrance fee. I cede to her the idea of striking a medal 
to distinguish the youthful members of the Guild. I have 
this medal now in front of me. I think it deserves to rank 
with rare mintings of history, for it commemorates a unique 
effort, comparable, if not so tragic, to the Children’s 
Crusade. 

For in a way it was a crusade against depression and 
despair, a crusade of life against death, for the great fund 
it raised was devoted to the restoration and rehabilitation 
of soldiers, crippled or blinded in the war. The actual sum 
raised by the children beggars belief, but I know it was lakh 
upon lakh of rupees. And they did it themselves, or with 
just their teachers helping. Practically every school in the 
Presidency joined the Guild en masse , and every child 
in every school had as its guerdon the Guild motto : 
“ Patriotism, Loyalty, and Service, 55 a motto that was no 
empty trio of words, but which burned home in letters of 


flame. 

In the third year of the war, some fifteen hundred children, 
almost all Hindus, marched through Poona Cantonment, 
carrying banners upon which were emblazoned slogans 
grateful to each caste and creed. A military band, brave 
in bugles, marched before. A big crowd ran behind. 
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Quite unconscious of their box office attraction, the child 
procession moved on. They were, in their own way, 
winning the war, not against the Germans particularly, 
but against the enemies of the Empire which they had 
learned to honour as their own. 

And I, working ceaselessly amongst the children and 
their teachers, never in those three years heard one critical 
word against the Allied cause. Whatever came afterwards 
between us and the Indian peoples was not present then. 
Nothing but a splendid co-operation, a warm charity, and 
self-sacrifice of every kind. Money, gifts in kind, offers 
of help poured into my office, while volunteers from every 
part of the Presidency assisted the efforts of the children 
which grew every day into something more important and 
sincere. 



From twenty members drawn from the English com¬ 
munity in Poona, our Guild in 1917 was ov er t en thousand 
strong. 

Ten thousand rupees went to the aid of St. Dunstan s, 
a like sum to Roehampton, where the disabled Indian 
soldiers lay, and every anna had been earned or contributed 
by children, or was the result of entertainments given by 
them. 

In Bombay, the Opera House was filled to capacity to 
witness Children’s Plays. In Poona every school had its 
Dramatic season. So great was the appeal of the Guild 
motif, that some of Geordie’s students asked my permission 
to join, but being over age to enter as members, organised 
a Shakespeare festival in the City, and sent me the proceeds. 

Apart from the financial success of the organisation, 
which excelled the wildest expectations, the cultural and 
spiritual influence of the Guild upon the child-members 
was immense. India had never had anything like it, 
certainly not in modern times. The team spirit in Indian 
schools had been sadly lacking. This live movement, 
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with ideals vested in the relief of suffering and pain, was 
just the thing to stir the apathy into which most Indians 
fall. The Hindu especially rises splendidly to oppor¬ 
tunities for social service. From the time of Ashoka this 
has been demonstrated over and over again. India is a 
country of alms and quick pity. 

Thus, when a ready-made opportunity was presented to 
the children of the Bombay Presidency, for social service, 
they grasped it in a splendid and spectacular manner. 
Play was their work, and work their play. It was an 
unforgettable experience to serve with their army. 

I had many examples of how deep the influence of the 
Guild was, even upon the imagination of the most back¬ 
ward communities. One in particular remains fresh in 
my memory, although the child who provided it must now 
be a grown woman, and probably the mother of sons. 

I received amongst my hundreds of daily letters (for the 
Indian loves the post) a flimsy envelope with the stamp at 
the bottom left-hand corner, upside down ; it was engraved 
with an inverted version of my name, and some honours 
that I had not yet earned. On opening it I found this 
letter, which I think remarkable in its own way : 


“ /, your humble servant Radha , aged nine years and two 

months , of the - School, Rotnagiri , beg to enclose the sum of 

eight annas in stampage , being the amount I have amassed from 
the weekly payment of three picefor collecting cow~dungfor ooflies. 1 
I earnestly request that this amount may be sent to His Majesty 
the King-Emperor for the help of his soldiers and sailors hurt in 
the Great War . For this great kindness I shall always pray for 
the long life and prosperity of Your Honour and the Ladyship 
Governor who managing our Gild” 


A thumb-mark concluded this ingenuous epistle, which 

t J 

1 Cakes not unlike those of peat, used as fuel. 
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me to believe that the humble little patriot was not yet 
literate. 

The eight annas in stampage I forwarded direct to His 
late Majesty King George the Fifth. I have every reason 
to believe that if he ever received this gift to his fighting 
forces he valued it as highly as his gold crown. 

And so, with flying colours, young Bombay went through 
the war, and with colours not so flying I went part of the 
way with them. Amongst my special activities in con¬ 
nection with the Children’s Guild, was the training of a 
group of English boys and girls, the sons and daughters 
of European subordinates attached to the Arsenal and 
Ordnance Departments at Kirkee. 

They were rather at a loose end, these adolescents, for 
under ordinary circumstances most of them would have 
gone home. 

India is a bad country for white youth when past young 
childhood, and I felt there was very definite and personal 
work to do here. 

That the work must be mainly educative was also patent 
to me, for although there was the military school, it did not 
absorb all the mental and physical energies of the pupils. 
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They had a good deal of time to run wild with the natives 
in the back compound, or even in the bazaar. There was 
no official dignity to protect them, the children of what 
was objectionably termed “second-class sahibs.” Indeed, 
as time went on this handful of white material became my 
most anxious care. I am glad to think that I was able to 
influence even the “ Brass Hats ” at Simla to a consideration 
of their position and their needs. For little groups like this 
exist all over India, the members of which are not half- 
bred, or even always country-born. Their training and 
protection should be, and most likely now is, of first impor¬ 
tance, for they are outposts of Empire in their way. 

I was so busy that I had little time to listen in to Geordie, 
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ets won’t be sent anywhere more dangerous than the 
local maidan , with such of us as are available to see they 
don’t eat anything to disagree with them. I expect, though, 
the movement will be idealised into something politically 
important and nationally splendid.” 

“ But what will they do with them ? ” I asked, not with 
much interest, for I just saw a vista of Geordie using the 
rest of his small leisure in teaching one more thing to his 
classes, and that to form fours. 

“ Send them into camp, and me with ’em,” replied 
Geordie, a trifle gloomily, for I think he suddenly saw the 
awfulness of such a proceeding. 

I looked startled. 

“ Send you into camp ! ” It dawned upon me that w r e 
W'ere going to be uncomfortably separated, and just about 
then we were an uncommon comfort to each other in a most 
uncomfortable world. 

“ Never mind,” said Geordie, “ I might have been in 
no-man’s-land, you know. Anyway, nothing is settled 
yet. I’ll tell you directly it is.” 

But for once (and almost uniquely) Simla moved fast, 
with the result that a University Battalion was formed 
from companies supplied by the Bombay and Poona Col¬ 
leges, one of the latter being our own. Geordie was 
appointed Adjutant, while, after a brisk and diligent 
search, a rather unwilling Captain from the 13th Hussars 
was selected as C.O. 

It was decided to put the new Battalion into training 
and under canvas immediately. Small matters such as 
caste rules for mixing and feeding had not, so far, troubled 
the authorities at all. But quite early in the negotiations, 
parents and even grandparents of the high-caste would-be 
warriors began to ask questions exceedingly difficult to 
answer off-hand. Geordie was beseiged by such, and even 
I was caught by a maternal uncle of an aspiring Brahman 
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youngster who wanted nothing so much as to dress up in 
uniform. 


However, such matters were temporarily settled, and 
then a fresh difficulty arose. 

No arrangements had been made for an officers’ mess. 
The C.O. had ensconced himself at the Club of Western 
India, from the coze of which he proposed to gallop on to 
morning parade when Geordie had got his little lot up 
and dressed for the day. The only other English officer 
was a rather truculent young educationist who acted as 
Quartermaster. For him there would be no messing 
arrangements either. 

I looked at Geordie, and my heart misgave me ; he 
appeared so thin and fine-drawn. It was war-time, of 
course, and a life here and there was not of much account, 
but this life meant a good deal to me. As matters were, 
he’d be under canvas for some weeks without the smallest 
comforts, and for the life of me I could not see where he 
was going to get any food. 

Someone suggested that he might feed at the Club, 
but that was, of course, impossible. He could not always 
be skipping off and leaving the newly-formed battalion 
to look after itself. At night, too, he must be in camp. I 
prayed for inspiration. 

By great good chance Lady Willingdon was up in Poona 
on some matter connected with the Soldiers’ Club which 
she was forming. 

“ If it were my husband, I should go into camp with 
him,’’ .she said, half in fun, half in earnest. 

“ Good gracious ! ” I exclaimed, “ I should break every 
Army Regulation, Your Ex.” 

“ Well, I suppose so,” she admitted ; “ all the same, 1 
can’t see what is to prevent your pitching a tent outside the 
lines. I’ll see if we’ve got one that will do.” 

I told Geordie. At first he was scandalised, but by 
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who himself was so rushed he had less to listen in to me. 


Side by side with his College work he was training with the 
Volunteer Defence Corps, which, like all amateur activi¬ 
ties, threw itself heart and soul into camp and drill. When 
Geordie wasn’t coping with a perfect spate of extra lectures, 
he was crawling on hands and bare knees over rocks and 
prickly pear. Often enough I have helped him remove the 
spines with tweezers, both he and I taking it all as part of 
the show. Or he would be out in camp accompanied by 
bundles of examination papers which he would correct by 
the light of the hurricane lamp suspended precariously in 
his wind-swept tent. He used to return from these mixed 
civil and military expeditions looking like a damp straw. 
I can still hear myself beating up eggs, and smell the aroma 
of the added brandy, which made up the best restorative I 
knew. And I used to say, so weary was I of everything, 
but chiefly of weariness : “ This can’t go on, it simply 
can’t go on.” But as for effort, why, we were only just at 
the beginning. We had only reached the autumn of 1917- 
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r-pHE Harsha-Carita tells us that as early as the seventh 
century it was the custom of the Hindu kings to send 
forth their sons to repulse the inroads of the “ White 
Ilunas ”—the Huns. Twelve hundred years later military 
ardour was not confined to the fighting races of India. It 
gradually overflowed into the Colleges of the intelligentsia, 
with the result that the request—nay the demand—for some 
recognised outlet for these martial feelings made itself 
heard even in far-away Simla. 

After due reflection, Jove (in Council) nodded, and 
Olympus shook. To mortals below, such as ourselves, their 
decision was sudden and surprising. 

“ Here’s fun ! ” exclaimed Geordie one morning after he 
had received some official, or semi-official communication. 
“ There’s going to be a University Battalion to help win 
the war, and, as one of the few Professors who have had 
any-military training at all, I’m obviously marked out as 
something-or-other in the new formation.” 

I looked at him pityingly. 

“ It would be you,” I commented, “ if any marking of 
something difficult or hoirid was being done. You’re 
Saturday’s child, Geordie, that’s what you are. What’s 
likely to happen, anyway? I cannot imagine any of your 
students under fire.” 

Geordie grinned. 

“ And they are not likely to be,” he replied, “ unless 
their rifles burst, or something. You bet the precious 
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r ' degrees the warm comfort of the suggestion overpowers 
his objections. 

I had a friend or two at the Divisional Office, notably 
G.S.O.I., and to him I cautiously put up the idea. He 
took it, like the lamb he was, and quickly made matters 
easy for me. I could pitch my tents outside the lines. He’d 
make it all right with Simla and the General Commanding 
the Poona Division, Sir Michael Tighe, whom he referred 
to as “ my old boy.” I must do the rest, and get the tents, 
he was afraid, as they were dashed short, and even he could 
not wangle one. 

At this juncture I remembered a dancing partner who 
was Colonel of the Volunteers. To him I went. His men 
were not under canvas. I could have the loan of a mess 
and two sleeping-tents if I would fetch and pitch them. 

I’d never pitched a tent in my life. It was at this point 
that I thought of a man in the P.YV.D., a constant golf 
partner. As my little camp was to grow up outside military 
lines a civil friend could help without upsetting Simla. 

Anyway, the trick was done. I myself drew a chalk mark 
to divide me from the martial world, and, well satisfied, 
drove home to the College to tell Geordie what I had done. 

The wretched man took it all for granted. I admit he 
was so busy with his army that he scarcely realised I had 
Simla cold, but he did come to life enough to ask what I 
was going to do about servants and provisions. The last 
was easy, with shops and bullock carts, but the former ? 

I said doubtfully that I supposed we’d take our own. 

“ Easier said than done,” commented Geordie ; “ you’ll 
find they will want their wives with them, as I am taking 
mine. It may be a freak battalion, but I’m hanged if I 
can have the dhobi's baby crawling on to the parade ground 
just as the General is holding an inspection, to say nothing 
of the C.O. riding it down.” 

This was rather a poser, but one I’d have to answer 
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mehow. I took a roll-call of the servants, and addressed 
them in semi-military fashion as follows : 

“ Your sahib is ordered into camp to teach the student 
log how to become soldiers. When they know all, they will 
win the Great War. Much credit will come from the 
Lord Emperor sahib to India. Every man will have a 
month’s leave on full pay. It is ordered that you all follow 
your sahib into camp or battle. You must leave without 
your women and children, as they will be in the country 
of guns on the parade ground. The sahib, who is doing 
such great work for the Indian people, must have place 
to sleep and food to eat. Hookum has come from Simla 
that I arrange chota camp for the sahib and the other 
officer sahibs. This is great chance for all of you. God 
save the King-Emperor ! ” 

This oration, delivered in my best platform manner (now 
perfected by practice after school entertainments), had a 
magnificent effect, being greeted by loyal cheers. I 
immediately distributed baksheesh amongst the children, 
who turned cartwheels from excitement and delight. 

Very soon afterwards a strange procession wound its way 
down the drive of the College compound and into the main 
road, which led to the Cantonment, and also to the Volunteer 
parade-ground, where our amazing camp was pitched. 
It consisted of (leading) a small bullock cart driven by the 
cook, his mate sitting behind carrying divers fowls (alive 
and squawking), the interior of the cart being piled to 
capacity with pots and pans. The dhobi followed with 
another bullock, laden pannier-wise with the laundry of 
t.l\e week. Then came the indoor servants, in twos and 
threes, each followed by a coolie bearing a bundle which 
contained food, cooking-pots, and clothes. But the apparel 
of the staff was the most remarkable thing about them. 
They had all donned some article of military attire. The 
cook wore a forage cap at a rakish angle. His mate had 
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nilitary boots with spurs. The butler had exchanged his 
snowy turban for one of service khaki, and he carried a 
military cane, while the dhobi had outclassed them all in 
martial aspect, for over his shirt he wore a soldier’s scarlet 
tunic, dating from the old pre-khaki days. It was an 
enlivening sight, but I never knew where the chokra pinched 
the impressive service medal which he wore proudly pinned 
on the right side of his puny chest. 

Driving myself, I overtook them. I thought they 
deserved a fife and drum band. My pony shied at so 
remarkable an exhibition, and so I entered the parade- 
ground at a hand-gallop, for I was unable to pull up at 
the chalk mark. These little things happen at the start of 
a military career. 

But quite soon we were all very nicely settled, and I 
was soon accustomed to being awakened at dawn by a bugle 
call. It was the signal to tumble Geordie out and say : 
“ Heavens, darling, hurry ! What if the General should 
arrive ! ” 

In less time than it takes to talk about, Geordie had 
skipped over the chalk line, dapper in his brand-new service 
kit. I did think he looked absolutely perfect, and pondered 
the eventual advantages of a purely military career. His 
cap and gown, even his black and scarlet Oxford hood, 
seemed dull wear compared to a soldier’s uniform. I 
supposed that after the war he’d have to be just learned 
again, but it seemed a pity when he might be dashing. 

Perhaps the General might take tea with me to-day. 
For he had formed a kindly little habit of just dropping in 
to the officers’ mess to show his interest in this experiment 
of mobilising students. It was, of course, of considerable 
importance politically. The Viceroy and the Commander- 
in-Chief had already discussed an Indian Sandhurst after 
* the war, if the war left any afterwards. 

Demure in a simple dress, supported by the young and 
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^ . w *jp>etty wife of the Quartermaster, who had hurried up from 
Bombay when she heard what was going on, I listened much 
and said little. By degrees our mess-tent became a meeting 
place for the officers of the Division, all of whom seemed to 
think it the most natural thing in the world to have two 
English girls amongst them. But the crowning moment 
of my military career arrived when Lady Willingdon herself 
came to see how I was getting on in my strange surroundings. 
She almost collided with Sir Michael Tighe, who was 
riding off after a ceremonial parade of the University 
Battalion. 

Just at this time I was organising an Exhibition of 
Children’s Work, in connection with the Guild of Service, 
and I had some eight hundred exhibits piled up in my 
sleeping tent. Some of these I had spread out to show Her 
Excellency, and also the prizes ; English books of great 
beauty, which had been selected by a friend in Bombay. 

The canvas of the tent was thin, and I heard Lady 
Willingdon say : 

“ Hello, General, and what are you up to here ? 55 And 
his reply : 

“ As to that, Your Excellency, what are you up to here ? ” 
“ Oh,” she replied, “ Pm on the business of my Children’s 
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Guild.” 

“ And so am I,” he retorted, laughing as he waved a hand 
towards the rows of uniformed figures, which still stood like 
wooden soldiers after the inspection. 
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military cane, while the dhobi had outclassed them all in 
martial aspect, for over his shirt he wore a soldier’s scarlet 
tunic, dating from the old pre-khaki days. It was an 
enlivening sight, but I never knew where the chokra pinched 
the impressive service medal which he wore proudly pinned 
on the right side of his puny chest. 

Driving myself, I overtook them. I thought they 
deserved a fife and drum band. My pony shied at so 
remarkable an exhibition, and so I entered the parade- 
ground at a hand-gallop, for I was unable to pull up at 
the chalk mark. These little things happen at the start of 
a military career. 

But quite soon we were all very nicely settled, and I 
was soon accustomed to being awakened at dawn by a bugle 
call. It was the signal to tumble Geordie out and say : 
“ Heavens, darling, hurry ! What if the General should 
arrive ! ” 

In less time than it takes to talk about, Geordie had 
skipped over the chalk line, dapper in his brand-new service 
kit. 1 did think he looked absolutely perfect, and pondered 
the eventual advantages of a purely military career. His 
cap and gown, even his black and scarlet Oxford hood, 
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seemed dull wear compared to a soldier’s uniform. I 
supposed that after the war he’d have to be just learned 
again, but it seemed a pity when he might be dashing. 

Perhaps the General might take tea with me to-day. 
For he had formed a kindly little habit of just dropping in 
to the officers’ mess to show his interest in this experiment 
of mobilising students. It was, of course, of considerable 
importance politically. The Viceroy and the Commander- 
in-Chief had already discussed an Indian Sandhurst after 
* the war, if the war left any afterwards. 
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tty wife of the Quartermaster, who had hurried up fro: 
^Bombay when she heard what was going on, I listened much 
and said little. By degrees our mess-tent became a meeting 
place for the officers of the Division, all of whom seemed to 
think it the most natural thing in the world to have two 
English girls amongst them. But the crowning moment 
of my military career arrived when Lady Willingdon herself 
came to see how I was getting on in my strange surroundings. 
She almost collided with Sir Michael Tighe, who was 
riding off after a ceremonial parade of the University 
Battalion. 

Just at this time I was organising an Exhibition of 
Children’s Work, in connection with the Guild of Service, 
and I had some eight hundred exhibits piled up in my 
sleeping tent. Some of these I had spread out to show Her 
Excellency, and also the prizes ; English books of great 
beauty, which had been selected by a friend in Bombay. 

The canvas of the tent was thin, and I heard Lady 
Willingdon say : 

“ Hello, General, and what are you up to here ? ” And 
his reply : 

“ As to that, Your Excellency, what axe.you up to here ? ” 

“ Oh,” she replied, “ I’m on the business of my Children’s 



Guild.” 

“ And so am I,” he retorted, laughing as he waved a hand 
towards the rows of uniformed figures, which still stood like 
wooden soldiers after the inspection. 
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^FIESE were the humours of a situation which rapidly 
deepened in seriousness. 

The University Battalion dispersed to their various 
Colleges at the end of the cold-weather vacation, and we 
returned to our usual routine. But there was no peace even 
in dullness, for the war news grew increasingly disquieting. 
And now one felt differently about almost everything to 
do with it, rather despairing when one realised one’s 
absolute helplessness to avert even one of its evil con¬ 


sequences. In India we were spared most of its horrors, 
but we had our own slow small form of torture. We were 
exiled as completely as if we were marooned on a desert 
island, except that we could receive bad news. All of us 
who had children in England feared semi-starvation for 
them, and should there be air raids, worse things still. We 
were continually being reminded to “ keep our end up,” 
until I, at least, felt as if I were sitting on a pin. 

No amount of hard work made one less of a mother, 
and the fact that we had plenty of food turned the knife 
when one knew the privations endured at home. 

I sat down and howled when my little daughter wrote : 


“ The letter I sent you last time has gone down on the Persia. 
Pity, because I can never write it again.” 

And the knife turned again, when her guardian added : 


“ She’s pretty cheery, but a day or two ago we found her shut 
in the cupboard in an agony of tears against your old jersey coat 

soS 
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you left hanging there . Don’t worry, though, we'll manage 
somehow. It's lucky she's down with us in Cornwall. We get 
a sufficiency of food, and George and I don't mind going short, so 
long as the child gets adequate nourishment." 



“ Geordie,” I said, white-faced, with trembling lips, 
“ I can’t go on. Surely we could wangle me a passage 
somehow ? If only I could see her, feel her for a day, I’d 
come back by the next boat.” 

Geordie took my hand. “ It’s no use,” he said, “ you 
can’t get, and if you could I would not let you go with 
all this submarine menace ; besides, consider —you’d be 
another mouth to feed.” 

I left him quietly, and without protest. I felt a sickness 
which never left me for many a day. 

And there were still the children, not one of them my 
child, but they were good for me. Any size, any shape, any 
colour, my cheated maternity reached out to them with a 
great yearning. 

Since there seemed nothing to do but go on as usual, 
we took a bungalow at Mahableshwar for the hot season of 
1918. We were both far too run-down to face out the hot 
weather in the plains and, although funds were low, we 
decided that a bid for health, with so many demands upon 
it, was worth risking an overdraft. 

Prices of all kinds had soared sky-high, and the rents 
asked were prohibitive, but just at the last moment, when 
we were wondering whether after all we ought to incur the 
expense of a trip to the hills, Lady Brooking suggested that 
she should share bungalow and expense with us. Wc were 
overjoyed, not only because of the financial relief, but 
more especially because we both liked her immensely. She 
was that rare type of woman who has risen with her husband 
to a high position without losing either a sense of humour 
or simplicity of heart. She was as staunch as a sturdy 
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£ak-tree, and as steady as a rock. I was very glad of he] 
when my own courage was waning. A few trifles, such as 
her husband being in Mespot and the loss of her only and 
beloved son (brought down by the enemy when flying), 
had not dimmed hers. She was unfailingly brisk and cheerful, 
and motherly too. 

My own mother, castaway as she was in the dim regions 
of Australia, was now little more than a memory. I had not 
seen her for thirteen years. 

And so we all motored up together, and a very happy 
trio we were. 

The name of General Sir Harry Brooking will appeal 
to English ears as long as English people have grateful 
memory, for he was one of those soldiers of the Great War 
who held on through thick and thin. I had the great 
privilege of seeing some of his letters to his wife during that 
March and April of 1918. I remember one most distinctly 
in which he said : 
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“ It looks as if the Germans would get to Paris, but my own 
opinion is that they never will.” 

They never did. 

I think that this was General Brooking’s third hot weather 
in Mesopotamia. He made light of what to most men 
seemed hell, sitting in his tent with a temperature which 
would have Sizzled bacon. When I saw him just after the 
war he looked as hard and fit as could be, if burnt dry by 
the intense heat. 

He was staying with the Willingdons at Government 
House and being made much of. His wife was sitting with 
her hand in mine and an expression upon her face as if 
she were looking upwards towards a world beyond the sky. 
Her husband’s breast was almost obscured by medals and 
decorations. I do not think she saw them, but just a pair 
of wings on the sleeve of an airman’s tunic. She never 
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said anything, but I felt her fingers twitch under mine, anki 
the lump in my throat kept me silent. 

For the first week or two at Mahableshwar we recaptured, 
if faintly, some joy in living. 

The Willingdons were up, and, as always, made us all 
feel as if we were the members of a jolly house-party. Up 
also were the various Secretaries to Government, with their 
portfolios and mysterious looks. They revolved like lesser 
worlds around the three Members of Council, who seemed to 
bulk smaller in war-time than they had been used to do. 
In fact, apart from the steady pinch of the war thought, 
the departmental shoe was fairly comfortable. Geordie 
had spent a good long time in uniform, was out of it, and 
had a bit of holiday in hand. At least so we thought. A 
chance remark by one of the Heaven-born after tennis at 
the Club rather wrinkled my poor little rose-leaf: 

“ They’ve been asking questions in Simla about your 
husband,” he said, a trifle spitefully, because he was made 
that way. 

“ I hope you gave the right answers,” I said pertly, to 
conceal my concern. Simla rarely troubled itself about 
such as us unless we were “ for it.” 

“ Well,” replied the Notable, “ we were able to say that 
we had one more able-bodied man available for military 
service.” 

My heart stopped, and then bounded on again, but I was 
able to turn the matter off fairly lightly by saying : 

“ Do you really feel that you should go ? ” 

I told Geordie the minute I was alone with him. 

“ It had to come, my dear,” he said, so serenely that I 
was ashamed of my tears, and could only mutter : 

“It was only that if we could keep together, somehow 
or other, the world just couldn’t come to an end.” 

“ And it won’t either just because I get into khaki 
again,” he said sensibly ; “ besides, I’ve heard nothing 
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:t except that it’s likely I may be attached to the Divi 
sional Office at Poona. The General asked for me, though 
of course that might be just enough to set the Brass Hats 


against it.” 

Evidently, for the suggestion that Geordie should be 
kept where he was and employed in a military capacity 
until he could be “ returned to Civil ” had common sense 
to it. 

But no. He was detailed down to Bombay as Censor 
of the English mail. A responsible job and perhaps inter¬ 
esting, but—and of course this could not be considered in 
war-time—one likely to prove so expensive that it seemed 
hard to imagine how we should carry on. 

At that time there was not the ease of conscience about 
debts or unpaid bills which exists amongst apparently 
honest people to-day. Geordie and I had never owed any¬ 
thing we were not able to pay, and he was particularly 
sensitive to the very thought of even temporary financial 
embarrassment. As we saw it, we should have to keep up 
our Poona bungalow and retain the servants, or else dis¬ 
miss them, which we felt we could not do. They had come 
to depend upon us in a way which made us feel responsible 
for them. Then we were involved in extra expense over 
the Mahableshwar bungalow. In any case T should have 
to stay my time up there, some two months or so, since 
I was pledged to Lady Brooking. Geordie must go down 
to Bombay alone, and find somewhere to live somehow. 
We were told there wasn’t a nook or crannie in Club or 
Hotel, for the place was seething with officers. 

Our distress was a small thing compared with the tragedy 
of the times, but it was very real to us. We were to be 
parted and half ruined in the process. However- 

The day came very quickly when Geordie had to go. 
I was not sure when I should see him again. In two 
months, perhaps, if he was not sent off somewhere where 
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could not join him. The car was to pick him up after 7 
tiffin. I busied myself with helping him to pack, trying 
to be cheerful all the time. Ke would have a long drive 
even before he got to Poona, where he would pick up the 
G.I.P. mail for Bombay. 

“ I’ll pack you a little food basket,” I said, and added 
brightly, “ and make you some of those brown flour 
biscuits which were such a success last time.” 

“ Oh, don’t bother,” he said miserably ; but I ran off 
to collect the things— flour, a baking-tin and a wineglass as 
a cutter. 

I think that as I went about-the homely little job things 
grew too much for me ; anyway, I couldn’t see very well ; 

I jabbed the wineglass down too violently, it broke, ancl 
the splintered stem ran into my hand. I knew I’d done 
something serious, but because Geordie came along, I 
wrapped a towel round the cut, wineglass stem and all. 

“ Cut yourself? ” he asked in his quick anxious way 
when anything was wrong with me. 

“ It’s a mere scratch,” I lied, hoping the towel would 
prove thick enough until he had gone away. 

I finished the biscuits, baked and packed them in a 
little tin. 

The car came round. 

“ I’ll ride as far as the Club with you,” I said. 

“ No, don’t,” he said. “ I’d just as soon get it over here 
on the step.” 

“ No,” I even laughed, “ I’ll see you safely off the hill.” 

I knew I must get to the hospital somehow. I was quite 
sure I could not walk the mile now. I had my hand up 
against my breast, and I could feel the blood running warm 
along my sleeve. 

“ Oh, go, Geordie, for goodness sake,” I thought, “ for 
if you find out what has happened-” 

At the foot of the long hill which led up to our bungalow 
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got out of the car and stood swaying until it was lost in 
a haze of dust as it sped along the Panchgani road. There 
was a little slope leading up to the Cantonment Hospital. 
I surveyed it thoughtfully. I concluded that my legs would 
just do it. 

The doctor in charge was a woman, one of the most 
remarkable women of our times, the famous Alice Pennell, 
one of the Sorabji sisters. I was lucky to find her there. 
She was recuperating after a long spell of service, and it 
was so like her not to be gossiping at the Club but working 
as usual. 

She was a tall woman, massive and erect of carriage. 
She wore an Indian dress and I sensed a faint aroma of 
sandalwood, as she caught me to her to save me from 
falling. 

“ Well, I never did ! ” she exclaimed in sane and cheerful 
tones, lifting my chin up with a capable finger. “ And what 
have you been up to, my dear girl, staggering into the 
dispensary half dead ? ” 

But of course she had seen the clumsy bandage and its 
ugly stain. All the same, I do not think even she was 
prepared for what its unwrapping disclosed. 

“ Pity,” she murmured, “ that I’ve lost two hours.” 
Then she called out softly, and an Australian nurse entered, 
followed by a younger girl, whom I took to be an Australian 
too, although she had no distinguishing badge upon her 
shoulder. 

“ We’ve got a real job of work here,” quoth Mrs. Pennell 
blithely, her deft hands busy with bottles, gauze and basins. 
Then she gazed down at me keenly. “I guess you’ve a 
pretty good nerve,” she added. 

“ I used to have,” I admitted weakly, “ but I’m all to 
bits at the moment.” 

“ Oh, no ! ” She shook her fine head quite vehemently. 
‘You’ve lost several ounces of blood, I should say, and 
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lose more than a drop or two more. But I’ve got to get 
the stem of that glass out cleanly, no fresh splintering, 
and, my dear, that will take time. Also it will hurt quite a 
lot, but clean hurting. There’s nothing nasty or septic 

about it -” she paused for the fraction of a moment, 

then concluded briskly, “ yet.” 

One is quite familiar with the word “ tetanus ” in India, 
for its germ flourishes in the fecund soil, but I had the wit 
to think that it was unlikely to supervene on injury from 
broken glass, although the wound didn’t look particularly 
healthy now. 

Mrs. Pennell was mixing an antiseptic wash while the 
two nurses were busy with bandages and lint. Then Mrs. 
Pennell faced me round to the light and said gently, but 
very firmly : 

“I’m sorry, but I must do this without an anaesthetic, 
because I can’t trust anything I have in stock here.” 

“ All right,” I said, surrendering my injured hand and 
feeling grateful that Geordie didn’t know the plight I 
was in. 

Then the great surgeon began her work, and through 
the pain I heard her voice like distant music ; almost 
every word she said I seem to hear even now. 

After a few conventional remarks, she began to tell me 
the story of her own life, including the strange romance 
of her marriage to an English doctor. She did not even 
spare the difficulties that cropped up in an alliance between 
a European and a Parsee. 

Together they had gone off to work in wild and primitive 
places, each as a doctor, but combining the function of 
missionaries as well. 

There was nothing strange about a Sorabji giving a 
life’s work to India. Alice Pennell was, of them all, the 
most enterprising and resolute. I think even then she 
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j^new that she had not long to live. But as she worked with 
amazing skill to lure, with as little agony to me as possible, 
the shaft of splintered glass out of the swollen flesh, she 
seemed so calm and serene, that quite quickly I settled down 
to an almost placid endurance of what was really very 
severe pain. As the minutes crawled past until I had been 
standing still for almost half an hour, first one nurse fainted 
and then the other. 

“ Poor things,” sighed Mrs. Pennell, as she set about 
reviving them in the most professional manner, “ they 
are both on sick-leave after almost continuous war service. 
I’m afraid you’ll have to hold the basin yourself,” she 
added, smiling. 

At last I was free of broken glass, my hand neatly bandaged, 
the arm in a sling. . 

“ Comfy ? ” queried my saviour. 

I smiled. “ Lovely,” I replied. I raised my face. Her 
eyes were full of tears. 

“ But really it doesn’t hurt much now,” I said, sorry to 
be the cause of any grief to her. 

“ It was not that,” she. replied quickly, “ but something 
just now reminded me of a time when I had to dress a 
little hurt on my husband’s hand, and I said, just as I did 
to you, as I finished, * Comfy ? 3 and he answered in his 
warm grateful way, * Lovely.’ ” 

I put out my sound hand to comfort her, but she was 
her own splendid self’ again. 

She left MahableshwaV the next morning, and I never 
saw her again. 


Colonel Evans, rushing up to Mahableshwar for a breath 
of cool air, surveyed my wound with critical admiration. 
He was then perhaps the leading doctor in India. 

“ Alice Pennell did that ? ” he queried, and added 
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*ii%enerously, “ She made a far better job of it than I could 
have done. But she’s a marvel, that woman. I always 
say she’s gifted beyond a mere man. Lucky for you, 
Mrs. Geordie, she was here when that happened to you, or 
you might have been a hand or an arm short. Pity, as you 
play the fiddle.” 

“ Did you see Geordie in Bombay ? ” I asked irrelevantly. 
“ Oh, I dare say,” he replied, and hurried away. 

A few days later I saw, to my joy, Patrick Cadell amongst 
a group at the Club. As I came in, my arm still in a sling,- 
he detached himself from his party, saying : 

“ Ah, there’s Mrs. Geordie ! I must tell her how that 
husband of hers is getting on.” 

He came over to me, and I said lightly : 

“ Well, what are you doing idling about up here ? ” 

He was about the busiest man in the Presidency, one of 
the Secretaries to Government, the chief one at that time, 
I think, as well as the Colonel of the Bombay Volunteer 
Rifles. He got about as much work crammed into a day 
as most men did into three, was immensely popular and 
at that time a bachelor, seemingly fancy-free. 

“ I’m only up for a few hours really to see His Ex,” he 
said, “ and anyway, don’t grudge me half a day off.” 

“ How’s Geordie ? ” I asked bluntly. “ I heard what 
you said just now.” 

“ Oh, Geordie’s all right,” he rejoined with relish. 
“ He’s got some perfect pets of little lady censors to cheer 
him on the way.” 

“ What ! ” I exclaimed, “ you’re making it up, Pat, and 
anyway it’s a bad joke, for Geordie isn’t made that way.” 

“ Well, don’t get into a wax, or I shall think you are 
jealous,” he retorted. “ But it’s a fact. Bombay is stiff 
with women doing war work, most of ’em young and pretty 
—and silly,” he added, I think to comfort me. But if there 
is one kind of woman her sex is afraid of with men, it is a 
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silly one, for there is nothing like brains for cooling masculine 


ardour. 

“ Geordie told me he had a lady assistant,” I replied 
with dignity, “ but then so he had when he was a Professor 
at Aberdeen.” 

“ Ah, he’s a lad,” laughed Patrick. “ Well, good-bye, 
and when you come down to Bombay you’ll see for yourself 
what terrible temptations that poor young man has to resist 
on your account.” Then he added : 

“ By the way, I haven’t realised what you mean by 
remaining up here.” 

He pushed off at this, and left me thinking. I went 
slowly home. I didn’t feel like the club babble just then. 

As I walked underneath the overarching trees which 
seemed to shut me off from anything but my own thoughts 
it came to me with unpleasant clarity that this man-and- 
woman business was going a bit too far. I had always 
stood for a pleasant freedom between the sexes, but anything 
approaching to trespass—those girls in Bombay and Geordie! 
He’d be lonely and they might be gay, friendly, one 
especially so. 

I found Lady Brooking sitting peacefully on the wide 
verandah. She was reading a letter from her husband 
which had come that day. She looked up and said 
naturally : 

“ Harry says that some of the nurses are becoming a 
perfect nuisance, falling in love with the young officers, 
even the married ones. - Such a thing couldn’t have happened 
before the War, at least, only very occasionally.” 

“ And what do you think ? ” I burst out. “ I’ve just seen 
Mr. Cadell, and he tells me that Geordie’s office is simply 
crawling with girls. Isn’t it disgusting, and me stuck up 
here ! ” 

She looked at me without speaking for a moment, then 
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ell, my dear, if that sort of thing is going to upset 
im, wherever you are won’t make much difference. It 
isn’t as if you’d been married yesterday. If I were you 
I’d put the whole matter out of your head and just trust 
him. If you can’t, he’s not worth worrying about.” 

I felt ashamed, but I wasn’t convinced that she realised 
the change that was already coming over sex relationships. 
However, I said no more. In about a fortnight, with any 
luck, I should meet Geordie in Poona. The minute I saw 
him I’d know more than anyone could tell me. 

Just a fortnight later I stood waiting on the verandah 
of the empty bungalow. It was late, for Geordie wasn’t 
due until the last train. He’d wangled, twenty-four hours’ 
leave to meet me. I’d put on my prettiest frock and done 
my hair a dozen times. 

I heard the sound of wheels, and the clippety-clop of a 
badly shod pony’s hoofs first quite distantly and then 
coming nearer. It seemed an eternity and yet only the 
flash of a second before Geordie was holding me at arms’ 
length and saying in a queer excited way : 

“ Let me look at you, only let me look at you.” 


Afterwards, quite a long time afterwards, I said to 
him : 

“ But you never told me about those girls in any of 
your letters.” 

u Girls ! What girls ? ” said Geordie. 
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Nineteen 



I STOOD on the steps leading out upon the lawn of the 
Yacht Club, a'few evenings after my return to Bombay. 
The place was crowded, not a chair or a table unoccupied, 
and the noise resembled Hampstead Heath on a Bank 
Holiday, only it was not so healthy. 

I felt as I watched the scene, in a detached unhappy sort 
of way, that I had awakened in a strange world during 
another era than my own. I could not see one face I knew, 
or one person of the type to which my years in India had 
accustomed me. The women with painted lips and flaunting 
limbs, the loud-voiced men, uniformed for the most part, 
but with nothing smart or disciplined in their bearing— 
from where had they all suddenly arrived ? 

The fact was, my mind had not moved as quickly as 
events, and I had scarcely realised the rising tide of the 
temporary officers, who were, gallantly enough, taking the 
places of those picked professional soldiers, so many of 
whom had fallen in the earlier years of the war. 

The change seemed terribly sudden to me. I simply 
did not know what to do, for I felt that if I went forward 
I should appear like some odd ghost, unnecessarily 
decorous in a world where real live folks had thrown 
decorum overboard, with all the other stuffy pre-war 
things. 

No, I had not realised the change, or made allowances 
for people who had risen violently in the social scale by 
the wholesale granting of commissions, and were mostly 
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ving as they had always imagined officers and gentlemen 
aved when in mixed company. 

I must candidly say that I could not place most of the 
women at all, any more than you can place the shoddy¬ 
looking goods you see marked down as bargains in the 
exclusive shop you are wont to patronise. 

I turned away thinking : “ These are the fruits of defeat, 
not victory, whichever way war turns.” 

For I could see in a moment that men and women 
posturing there as “ high society 55 were no more suited by 
their surroundings than the monkey in the fable who 
placed the spectacles upon her tail, then, finding that her 
vision was not improved, smashed them in a rage. 

It was the same everywhere I went. Bombay was full 
of cheap English sales-goods, and India looked on with a 
sneer. 

Directly Bombay became the base for Mesopotamia, an 
ordered society began to break up into an undisciplined 
mob of pleasure-seekers, both men and women. And 
curiously enough the virus seemed to spread upwards, until 
people who had sufficient training and experience to know 
better were breaking conventions as easily as if they were 
eggs. 

In Bombay itself one was reminded of a passage in 
Michelet’s llistoire de France , where he says : 


“ Cest le car act ere le plus tragique du temps , que y da?is les 
moments les plus sombre , il y ait des alternatives de gaiete 
frenetique 

The war news was very bad. It was impossible to 
count on victory for the Allied cause, and yet there was no 
cessation in the dancing, drinking, and promiscuity. k£ Eat, 
drink, and be merry, for to-morrow we die,” seemed to 
be the slogan of youth, and yet, somehow, in Bombay most 
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merry ; 


rather, desperately 

trying to achieve merriment. 

The men especially. At times I was forced to conclude 
that the sudden liberty was exhilarating the women, 
for some of them looked, even in that enervating climate, 
redundant with health. 

But many of the men were already wearied by war service, 
and would, I think, have gladly crept into some quiet 
home, preferring the arms of a mother to the softer whiter 
ones which were, at that time, such a drug in the market. 

We had settled ourselves down at the Savoy Hotel, the 
Taj being full when we w r ent there to enquire for rooms. 
Geordie was tremendously busy, sometimes being kept at 
the Mole far into the night. 

At first, I did not quite know what to do with myself, 
all my activities having been left behind in Poona with 
happier days. 

As money was a considerable object, I decided I should 
have to set about getting a war job. Bombay was full of 
women supposed to be working. Again I wondered where 
on earth they had sprung from. From all over India, I 
was told. Anyway, they were as thick as flies on treacle. 
Curly heads bobbed over big bank ledgers ; the Ministry 
of Shipping had its blondes. The Censor’s office was a 
regular clearing-house for beauty. Only the Secretariat 
remained masculine and inviolate. 

I rang up an influential friend to ask advice about 
employment. He invited me to go round to the Yacht 
Club to have lunch with him, and all he said was : 
“ Don’t ! ” 

“ Oh, but I must,” I said, then added, “ this is a personal 
matter, not a patriotic one at all, unless one can claim 
that a war-emergency appointment confers patriotism on 
a man and all his family. I’ve got to have a job of some 
kind.” 
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’ he said ; “ have some more Byculla 


“ But aren’t you going to help me ? ” I asked. 

“ Not to get into an office,” he replied. “ I could wangle 
something for you, no doubt. The Chief Censor is down 
from Simla. He wants a personable lass in the Cable 
Department. He was talking about it last night after dinner. 
If I sent you up to see him, no doubt he’d appoint you, as 
he’s going back on the night mail and hasn’t found anyone 
so far.” 

“ Well, that would do nicely,” I said, relieved. 

“ No, it would do nastily,” he put in curtly. “ In fact 
it wouldn’t do at all. I shan’t hesitate to say you are grossly 
incompetent if I hear you are applying for any job of the 
kind.” 

“ I can’t understand you,” I said, almost with tears of 
mortification. 

“ Well, doesn’t that prove what a goose you are ? ” 
he wound up triumphantly. “ Have another glass of 
Sauterne.” 

“ But what am I to do ?” I asked. “ I can’t moon about 
Bombay.” 

“ You go and see your friend Lady Willingdon,” he said, 
“ and do just what she says. It will be the best for you 
in the long run.” 

Lady Willingdon ! Why had I not thought of her ? 
Perhaps I had, vaguely, but dismissed the idea of bother¬ 
ing her when she had so much on her mind. For never 
in any national emergency had a woman risen more 
capably to the occasion than she had. She explored 
every channel of opportunity to provide an outlet for her 
beneficent schemes. Her great “ War Relief Fund,” the 
Soldiers’ Club in Poona, in addition to every charitable 
organisation in the Presidency. She was indefatigable. 
No one can ever really know what she personally did to 
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lid things together during the long-drawn-out ordeal of 




the war, or how she sunk her private feelings and affairs 
in the super-demands of the times. She seemed never 
weary, never down-hearted, never defeated. Only twice 
did I see her guard down; once, when Lord Willingdon 
was injured riding, and another time—well, I don’t want 
to speak of that. It was very personal to our two selves. 
She was a rock of strength in times of very keen trial, a 
leader of faint hearts, and so gay of heart withal. I remem¬ 
ber once how she rode along Hornby Road in a tank, 
smiling and bowing to the gaping crowds that lined the 
route, as if her vehicle was a chariot or a Rolls Royce. 

Yes, I would go to Lady Willingdon. She would tell 
me what to do, and understand why I must do it. That 
was the good thing about her. She had understanding. 

As it happened, she came to see me. 

I was sitting in my little room high up in the Savoy 
Hotel, working at some child-poems which had come, quite 
unbidden, into my head. They were all about things I 
hardly ever expected to see again, but it was a solace trying 
to put them into some form. 

I heard a knock at the door, and cried, “ Come in ! ” 

The Manager of the hotel, an anxious young Parsee, put 
himself into the room, bowing obsequiously 

“ You’re very polite,” I thought wearily, for I was 
sick of the sight of him after much bickering over details 
of our rooms. 

He seemed to be out of breath or something, for he 
panted out : “ Her Excellency, the Ladyship, to see you, 
Madam ! ” 

“ What ! ” I exclaimed. Really, I thought the man was 


mad. 

“ It’s me,” said a bright warm voice, and, almost before 
I could rise, Lady Willingdon was in the room and had 
closed the door upon the disappointed Manager. “ I 
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>pe I haven’t trapped him,” she added, laughing, “ but 
I want to see you all by yourself.” 

“ But, Your Excellency,” I began, intensely embarrassed 
by her unexpected arrival at the top of the high hotel. 
Then I had the wit to offer her a chair. She sat down and 
went straight to business. 

“ Do you think you could organise a Pageant ? ” she 
said. “ I mean not one of your baby-shows but something 
on a really large scale. I’ll tell you, before you have time 
to think you can’t, that something of the kind must be done. 
It’s not just a local matter, but of wider importance. The 
war news is black. We’ve got to do something spectacular 
to distract Indian attention from our defeats and losses on 
the Western front. Out here people are beginning to ask 
why we don’t win the war and hurry up about it when 
we’re such a proud Empire and so strong. 

“ I’ve come to you myself, after talking matters over 
with His Excellency, because we agree that you are the 
woman for the job. 

“ You shall have all the help you need, but yours must 
be the brains of the whole business. I’ll see you get a free 
hand all through.” 

I was so amazed by her request that I stood there almost 
speechless, and yet I knew that I should do anything she 
asked of me. If she had continued : 

“ And by the way, just to show the sort of stuff you are 
made of, jump out of the window. I’ve arranged to have 
someone catch you as you fall,” I should most likely have 
leapt to obey her ; she was so forceful, and always seemed 
so right. 

But a Pageant! Yards and yards of it ! 1 had some 

idea of what producing one might mean, especially as the 
material I should have to work upon would be mainly 
Indian and apt to stray. 

I saw a vista of endless strain and hard work trying to 
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get some perfection of a picture from the raw materials to 
hand. 

I was nervously tired, and worried over our own small 
affairs, and I felt instinctively that to carry out such a 
project one ought to be fresh and strong. A work of art, 
such as a Pageant should be so as not to disgrace the 
organisers, could hardly be produced successfully on an 
anxiety-complex and depleted nerves. All the same I 
said, albeit a trifle weakly : 

“ Of course I will do anything Your Excellencies wish .’ 5 

Lady Willingdon got up. I noticed that the lace of her 
shoe had come untied. I knelt down to fasten it, and she 
placed her hand upon my head. In its touch I felt a message 
of strength. 

“ Almost as if I were being knighted before battle,” I 
thought oddly. “ Well, I’ll have a shot to win my 
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spurs.”, 

As I rose, she smiled at me very kindly. 

“ Thank you,” she said, “ I would do as much for you.” 


But after she had gone, and I returned to my attic, I 
began to feel real stage-fright again. 

How did one begin a pageant ? And how end it ? One 
must know some history anyway, and to learn enough 
would take time. 

When Geordie came home he found me poring over a 
Sloria da Mogor, one volume of which I had found in the 
same dark book-shop of the de la Mare discovery. 

“ Don’t disturb me,” I implored ; “ I’m just trying to 
hitch on to Mogul India. Lady Willingdon’s been hexe.” 

He looked at me as if he feared the worst—that I had 
suddenly gone raving. After which I told him all about it, 
and then he was sure I had. 

I pass over the next two months for sheer inadequacy of 
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ds to describe their turmoil. I have in front of me at 
this moment The Book of the Poona Pageant , compiled by 
Geordie, which reminds me that there were two sections, 
one entitled : 

“ Procession of India 55 
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with a complimentary sub-title : 

“ The Brightest Gem in Britannia’s Crown.” 

This started appropriately enough with Epic India, and I 
see that this section was organised by Mr. Shridar Shankar 
Mujumdar, which sounds credible enough for anybody. 
Thus to (less) Ancient India, which was represented by the 
Invasion of Alexander the Great, and his Macedonian 
generals and soldiers. The young Apollo who took the part 
of Alexander was always late for rehearsal and I had no 
end of trouble fitting his cloak, which got tied up with the 
long spears of the famous phalanx. 

Mogul India, in the capable hands of Lady Dorab Tata, 
gave me little trouble until the Taj Mahal fell down, but it 
was mended just in time and was a great success with the 
spectators. The Indian section came to an end with India 
of to-day. Susie Sorabji made a fine spectacle of this 
scene, selecting for it the loveliest of the Presidency’s Parsee 
girls, who wore their richest saris, which is saying a good 
deal, as several of their fathers were almost millionaires. 
Indians have a great taste for what they call tamashas and 
one in procession is the best of all. Those taking part in the 
first section of the pageant threw themselves into the whole 
idea heart and soul. 

Once the design was understood by them, they carried it 
out to the letter except for one or two anachronisms such as 
Epic India wearing Wellington boots. 

We had far more trouble really with the Allied Procession, 
the car organisers in which quarrelled from the start. 1 he 
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max was reached when it was discovered by the Empire 
minded that Joan of Arc on her white horse was to lead the 
way. Britannia fainted, and even when I reminded her 
that France owed us one for burning their Saint at the stake, 
cut Joan dead when she met her at the Club after tennis on 
the following day. 

But in spite of dangers, doubts, and difficulties, and 
criticisms which Lady Willingdon dissolved as if they had 
been so much smoke, the pageant slowly came into shape and 
being, although on the day of the full rehearsal it looked 
as if we should have to wash it out entirely after all. 

I shall never forget that morning on the Race Course. 
Lord Willingdon had come to see the thing go round. His 
wife, proud of what really looked a splendid spectacle, 
waited for the signal which would start the whole. It came 
—a bugle call—but nothing happened. I, half a mile down 
the course, was trying to reconcile four rearing horses to an 
elephant who had suddenly turned round and lumbered 
back the way he had come. A hundred yards away the 
Governor’s bodyguard, resplendent in gold and scarlet, 
waited their turn : 

“ My God ! ” yelled a frantic mounted officer, “ if the 
horses see the elephant we shall have every child in the 
procession trampled underfoot ! ” 

The mahout was giving chase with loud discordant cries. 
Jumbo was in no hurry to obey orders. I don’t know what 
made me offer him my big straw hat, but it took his fancy. 
Tragedy was averted at the risk of my getting sunstroke, 
but it was averted all the same. 

But on the actual day (when I was on the Race Course 
at dawn) the whole procession moved superbly. After 
starting it, as it moved so slowly, I had time to get to the 
Governor’s box to see it come round the bend. 

As I stood by Lady Willingdon she flashed me a brilliant 
smile ; I smiled back, and then I said rather faintly : 
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“ i won( j er if Your Excellencies would excuse me 
I—feel—rather tired . 95 

I think Lady Willingdon sent someone home with me. I 
can only remember hearing her say : 

“ It is perfect. Well done ! 55 

Lord Willingdon, however, not content with private 
congratulations, sent his appreciation, with that of Lady 
Willingdon, in a letter to The Times of India next day. 

That was just the sort of charming thing he never missed 
doing. I feel sure that he has a longer list of graceful gestures 
to his credit than any man alive. 

But there was more than my energy behind the Poona 
Pageant. It was the gift of a creative artistic genius as well. 

There happened to be serving modestly in khaki, an artist. 
I wall not give him a name because it is so well known that 
I should add hardly anything to its fame. But somewhere in 
his portfolio there rests his sketch for the march of Alexander 
into India. If I possessed it, I should need no other picture 
on my walls. 


“ Three months 9 leave, and the rupee at two-and-eight- 
pence," quoth Geordie. “ What about it, old girl ? 99 

“ The war is over , 99 I said softly, “ and there’s a very 
small person down in Cornwall who has been rather patient." 

Before we sailed we went to say good-bye to the Willing- 
dons. I thought that they both seemed very tired. And 
small wonder, when one remembered the magnitude of 
their five years 9 service. 

Gay with hope, I said to her : “ And when I come back, 
you will find lots for me to do for the children, w r on’t you ? " 

“ I shall not be here," she said, with a strange new quiet¬ 
ness about her whole demeanour, and I could see that 
something was hurting her. 

“ But,"—I put out my hand as if to ward off something 
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did not want to touch me,—“ you’re not leaving us, not 


leaving India ? ” 

“ Not India, only dear Bombay,” she said with real feeling. 
“ In spite of the war, in spite of all the hard work, the 
failures—oh, yes, there have been failures—we have both 
been tremendously happy here. Everyone has been so good 
to us, made us so welcome. I hope we shall be as welcome 
in Madras.” 

I felt a sudden spasm of jealousy, and as if, like the 
Sumerian boy, I could cry out : 

“ But who now will be your cup-bearer ? ” 

“ I want you to help Lady Lloyd in the way you have 
always helped me,” she continued seriously. “ Everything 
will be so difficult for her here after the excitement of the 
war years has died down. I hope you will all help her, and 
not forget me.” 

How could we ? 
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“ IT NDEED, had I not Lloyd to talk to ? The world 

II became very good.” 

So wrote T. E. Lawrence in The Seven Pillars of 
Wisdom, and late in the same book he says : 

“ It was a sorry thing to see Lloyd go. He had under¬ 
standing, helped wisely, and wished our cause well. Also he 
was the one fully-taught man in Arabia, and in these few 
days together our minds ranged abroad discussing any book 
or thing in heaven or earth which crossed our fancy. . . 

This “ Lloyd,” who could draw such a tribute from the 
inscrutable mind of Lawrence of Arabia, was the man who 
came out to govern the Bombay Presidency in the difficult 
times supervening on the Great War. 

He was, of course, no novice in Eastern politics. His 
African and Asiatic travels had been as extensive and as 
searching as those by which Lord Curzon had acquired his 
varied knowledge of the East. As Attache to the British 
Embassy at Constantinople (as we used to call it) he had 
studied the ways of Oriental diplomacy, and as a special 
Commissioner for the British Government he had investigated 
the trade conditions of the Middle East. Then came the 
war. Service in Egypt, Gallipoli, and the Hejaz was 
rewarded by the D.S.O. and half a dozen mentions in 
despatches. Not a bad equipment for the Governorship 
of Bombay. 

Soon after our return to Poona, Maroti, our Hindu butler, 
came to us and said gravely : 

231 
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“ Sahib, please telling which side really won Great War. 
One very bad man in bazaar say Germany win in heart 
and if now sitting quiet and low, getting better from beating 
very soon and making fresh bobbery. Him very uppish 
people.” 

We laughed heartily at the time —it was so quaintly put 
—but now that simple bazaar prophecy does not seem so 
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wild. 

11 was from Maroti, too, that I first got a true impression 
of Sir George Lloyd. 

It was my way to talk to all the English-speaking servants 
about matters of local interest. It was from them that I 
often got first-hand ideas of what was really going on in the 
minds of the masses in Poona and its City. 

“What do they say in the bazaar about the new Governor 
Sahib ? ” I asked, for I had not yet met the Lloyds or heard 
very much about them. 

“ Very smart Governor Sahib, him,” replied Maroti ; 
“ making touch with all kinds of mans in moment. Him 
walking in Bombay and looking into faces, then saying : 

“ ‘ That one do very well if getting chance ’ ; or if useless, 
‘Him no use, good day’.” Then he added thought¬ 
fully : 

“ Him very energy sahib, everyone saying. Getting up 
before sun and waiting at office until all the buna sahibs 
turn up. Then the Governor Sahib saying, ‘ \ ou very sleepy 
this morning, Honourable Sir ? All same, I not like too 
much kicking heels waiting ’.” 

Maroti had probably gleaned this titbit of gossip from a 
crony, who, no doubt, was a servant to somebody in the 
Secretariat. 

My own first meeting with the new Governor is memor¬ 
able, if only because of the embarrassing fact that I mistook 
him for a junior member of his own Staff. Really he looked 
so youthful, and his bearing was so alert, that to place him 
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as the head of the Presidency was difficult, at least 
until he had raked me with his keen observant look. 

“ Oh, dear ! ” I thought, growing hot all over, “ you’ll 
never qualify for the Intelligence if you mistake a Governor 
for an A.D.C.” 

And I have to confess that only the other day, when meeting 
the Lloyds again after a long interval, I had to blink belore 
I could believe my eyes that it was not quite a young man 
who rose to greet me. He certainly has a most deceptive 
appearance, and will never, I am convinced, look what 
Thomas Hardy calls “ a proper-aged man.” 

And yet sixteen years crammed with world-interest, 
pride of place, responsibility, and power had elapsed since 
I had seen either him or his wife. They bridged them as 
easily as if they had been weeks. It was a rich moment for 
me when I realised that I had their friendship still. And 
yet not so remarkable really, when one remembered that 
a love of India and a true wish to serve her had been oui 


original bond. 

That was just it. We had striven for the same cause, and, 
widely separated as our spheres were, we could never be 
quite strangers again because ol our understood pact of 
respect for the work we were called to do, theirs of supieme 
importance, mine important from its passionate sincerity 
which they were quick to recognise and employ. 

Thinking of him, as I so often do now in our great national 
emergency, I am reminded of Grattan’s famous character- 
sketch of the elder Pitt : 


“ The Secretary stood alone; modern degeneracy had not 
reached him . . . the features of his character wore the hardihood 
of antiquity . . . . Mo state chicanery , no narrow system oj 
vicious politics sunk him to the vulgar level of the great . * * his 
subject was England , his ambition was fame .” 

Yet Lord Lloyd had nothing of the aloofness of the Great 
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When he came out to Bombay he made a 
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Jommoner. 

point of seeing everything possible for himself, of inspecting 
the humblest beginnings and foundations. 

To the war-wearied Services his Napoleonic energy could 
at times be disconcerting, but the machine of Government 
began to run rather faster and more efficiently. We all 
felt that his creative energy needed—and deserved—an 
even wider sphere, where he could originate as well as 
administer and organise. 

' He is still in the zenith of his powers, his enthusiasm 
unquenched, his valour undaunted. Such men do not age 
easily. Some day, perhaps, if England returns to her old 
allegiances and to her highest ideals, he may be called to 
lead her people to a full realisation of that heritage which 
their forefathers won. 

Of his time in India he himself wrote to me a little while 
ago in answer to a letter in which I asked him to tell me 
something of the spiritual impression that his association 
with that great country had made upon him : 


“ / can only answer,” he replies, “ that India made an 
indelible impression on my life, and it certainly gave to me 
rather than took. I have always thought that the problem was 
the greatest and the task the noblest of any that could fall to the 
lot of an Englishman. ...” 


The great “ Lloyd Barrage ” on the Indus, which now 
irrigates three million acres in Sind, is only one of the 
indelible impressions he left on India. 

In 1935, when I heard that he had been appointed as 
British High Commissioner in Egypt and the Sudan, I felt 
glad to know that those countries would have his firm 
administration to help bring them through a difficult period 
in their history. A lesser man, or one endowed with a 
smaller amount of personal and political courage, could not 
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brought tranquillity to the turbulent and assassin- 
den Egypt of that time. 

When I heard that he had been recalled, I felt sick at 
heart, not for Lord Lloyd, but for the country which was 
bereft of his protective personality. 

In Poona, my work of course was to help Lady Lloyd, as 
Lady Willingdon had hoped I would ; to continue anything 
beneficent and progressive which I had started, and to be 
faithful under the new regime. 

Naturally I wondered, a little anxiously, what kind of 
woman the new Governor’s wife would be. When I saw 
her, I wondered only if after all I should do. Not that 
she was distant or difficult, but that inexplicably I felt 
myself, when with her, in a different country. One in which 
everything was gentler and less effulgent than the one I 
knew. Insensibly one modulated one’s voice and even 
opinions when in her company : 

“ You might learn something about demeanour,” I told 
myself, “ even by watching this lady come into a room.” 

In spite of a delicate reserve of manner, I found her 
very ready to enter into anything which concerned the 
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aspirations of modern India, and when we were alone 
together there was a kind of girlish enthusiasm about her 
which matched her husband’s youthful flair. 

She had, too, with him, a strong practical sense. Used 
as I was to the spendthrift policy forced on almost everyone 
by the fierce exigencies of the war, I was at first inclined to 
think her frugalities with public money a little too con¬ 
servative, but after a time I came to see how right it was ot 
her to check waste in an impoverished world. On com¬ 
mittees she let no extravagance get past the Presidential 
authority. The treasurer had to be wide awake, and present 
coherent accounts. 

I had again accepted the Secretaryship of The National 
Indian Association, and was engaged in developing it upon 
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porous lines. With the increasing demand for feminine 
recognition in India, I could see that education must have 
our first care. The union of East and West had been 
accomplished in the wider sense by the greater patriotism ; 
the merely social side of such a union could wait, if indeed 
it was desirable. I was always one of those who could not 
see a great advantage in dressing alike, eating together, or 
that sort of thing, unless one began by thinking on the same 
lines. And how could that be possible in a minute ? 

To fight shoulder to shoulder had been something, and 
for Indian soldiers to share the great white tragedy overseas. 

Anything that one might attempt in bridging social 
awkwardness must seem ineffectual and mawkish after 
English and Indian had breasted the flood together. 

I left the whole problem to take care of itself, and was 
immensely relieved to do so. After the horrors of war 
I was only too glad to work in human material. I did not 
care any more for things like prestige, Imperialism, or 
racial superiority. I was through with such things. 

But the Lloyds brought back a balance to my conclusions. 

The British Empire was stricken, the Lion wounded, 
almost sick unto death. Now was the time to keep the flag 
of national pride flying. 

Never a Governor and his wife rode forth in state more 
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proudly than the Lloyds. 

Not a jot of official pomp was abated, but personally they 
were simple and sincere. 

To-day we have a King and Queen whose greatest claim 
upon the affections of their subjects is their dignity. I think 
there is not much wrong with a country which sets a quality 
like that so high. 

I felt something of this about the Lloyds, when they were 
in Poona. England could not be brought low if it could 
still select for India this type of guardian. 

Along with the affairs of The National Indian Association, 
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its new schemes for scholarships and its plans for 


Hindu girls, those of the Children’s Guild prospered exceed¬ 
ingly. So many helpers had come forward to extend the 
youth movement that I was able to relinquish much of the 
purely propaganda work and concentrate on the cultural 
side. 

My early excavations amongst the debris of ages had 
convinced me that the dramatic spirit was, in India, the 
one to evoke. Free now from the constant need to raise 
funds, I was able to think things out, and once more to spend 
some time amongst the teachers and children in the Indian 
schools. 

This led to my undertaking a certain amount of produc¬ 
tion, and to my forming certain theories on the subject of 
scenery and lighting. I found that, unlike the actors of 
Shakespeare’s time, who were content with little or no solid 
scenery, Indians revelled in the picture background. But 
again, unlike them, I grew to feel it was too artificial for 
my content, and to please my aesthetic sense rather than from 
any kind of artistic duty, I experimented with a new type 
of stage dicor, for English and Indian plays alike, which 
eventually satisfied my mind and eye. 

In all I attempted I had the interest and help of the 
Lloyds themselves. The Governor never missed one of my 
entertainments. No matter how pressed or how busy he 
was, he managed to be present, and on the musical side he 
had quite a lot to say. I had, by his kindness, the use of his 
private band, and the delight which this gave to the Indian 
children surprised me when one had been used to hear that 
Western music fell upon deaf ears in the East. 


One will never knowhow much prejudice plays its pait in 
these matters. I have often heard an English person say 
when Indian music started : “ How you can listen to such 
noise ! ” and to them noise for ever afterwards it was. But 
I myself have jotted down some Indian airs that would 
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delight the ear of a London messenger boy and set hi 
whistling. Anyway, I harmonised some of them, had them 
played on the Governor’s band, and thrilled my English 
audiences with them. 

One could hardly imagine that so soon after the War life 
had returned to normal, but to a certain extent it had, and 
I was able to credit that birds had built their nests in the 
shell-holes of Flanders. 

1920, and Geordie’s second long leave due. We sailed 
with Captain King on the P. & O. China , a crowded ship 
and full of notabilities. We sat at table with Sir Valentine 
Chirol and Professor Patrick Geddes, while after dinner, 
in the Captain’s State Room, we took coffee and talked of 
big-game shoots with the Maharajah of Patiala. A memor¬ 
able voyage, though not quite so unusual as that of our 
return. But that is another story. 
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ARRIVED home, we went straight down to Cornwall, 
collected the child, who 'had blossomed out into 
something of a musical prodigy, and on her account 
established ourselves in Bournemouth, there to indulge our 
starved parental feelings. 

Walking between us, her golden plaits flying out like gay 
banners, the little girl seemed to say : 

“ Look at my father and mother. They have just come 
back from India and are very grand people over there.” 

So much for a child’s scale of magnificence. She once 
said to me : 

“ You know lots of Rajas, don’t you, Mummy ? ” 

“ Well, one or two,” I admitted modestly. 

“ It must be lots,” she insisted, “ because I’ve told all 
my friends so.” 

The Rajas, bless them ! I had forgotten even to think 
of them, so bound up had I become in the humbler people 
of their great land. The little brown men and women tilling 
the heavy black soil of the stubborn Deccan, they and the 
children who became adult far, far too soon. And the hope¬ 
less Hindu widows, the clever girls and boys to whom oppor¬ 
tunity never came. Mine was not the India of palaces 
but of something little better than hovels, through the 
broken roofs of which one could sometimes see the stais. 


A year in England set India very far away. And such a 
year ! For 1921 had a record hot summer, although on the 
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third anniversary of Armistice day it was so cold that 
walking along the sands from La Haule to St. Helier, in 
Jersey, I noticed that the pools left by the tide were frozen 
solid. 

It was very cold, too, in April when we left for Bourne¬ 
mouth, and the worst passage I ever remember on any ship, 
which is saying a good deal. I was half dead when we 
landed at Weymouth. A monsoon voyage to India seemed 
calm in comparison. 

We had booked our passages by P. & O. for May 19th, 
1922. This was running things a bit fine, but asGeordie said : 

“ As long as I am in Poona the day term opens, I’m not 
likely to be put on half-pay.” 

We had had a little squabble about this matter of sailing. 
He wished to go all round by sea. I wanted to join the 
ship at Marseilles, thereby giving me another week with our 
little daughter. But I had to give in because of the money. 
We had spent all we had, and the extra cost of going overland 
was not to be incurred just for a sentiment. I comforted 
myself that I should keep my birthday en famille, and so it 
was on the evening of May 18th that we left Bournemouth 
for London. 

We stayed one night at the Berners Hotel. It was very 
crowded, and I well remember one old gentleman com¬ 
plaining about nearly everything. I thought to myself, 
“ If you were leaving your only child for an unspecified 
period in the morning, you’d not be so tiresome about the cut 
of the joint they’ve given you.” 

The next morning, putting on my hat, I said quite 
suddenly, “ No, I’m not going back to India, Geordie, 
I am not.” 

“ I’ve got to,” he said, jumping on his suit-case to 
encourage it to shut. 

“ Well, I suppose I’ve got to as well,” I said miserably ; 
“ but if we’d only known what it meant-” 
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What about your Children’s Guild and all the rest of 
it ? ” he reminded me. “ You made a jolly fuss about it 
when you were there, always being late for dinner, giving 
up golf and everything because of it. I can’t understand 
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I couldn’t understand myself, and so I put on my gloves, 
for time was flying. 

“ Geordie ! ” I said, “ we’d better be moving. We’ve 
none too much time to catch the boat train, and you know 
what it is getting past the lift boy and porter.” 

“ If you’re ready,” he replied, with a frantic air, “ you 
might just ask the porter to get a taxi.” 

I clutched my hand-bag, ran out of the room, and 
gave the lift a miss, thinking I’d run down the stairs 
quicker. 

The porter at once whistled for a taxi. For a time none 
appeared, but when Geordie had joined me and we were 
both beginning to feel anxious, one rolled up to the hotel 
entrance out of the fog. 

With our baggage we stowed ourselves in, and with some 
reluctance the taxi began to move. 

“ There’s something wrong with it ! ” I said as we bumped 

along. 

“ Pretty poor going,” replied Geordie, looking at his 
watch. 

“ What happens if we miss the train at Liverpool Street ? ” 
I asked. 

“ We miss the boat too,” he answered. “ It would be the 
limit if we did. A week to wait, and the overland journey. 
Funds wouldn’t run to it.” 

“ There’s my jewellery,” I suggested. The year previously 
my mother-in-law had died, very old, very tired of post¬ 
war life, she who had lived so splendidly. 

Generous to me in life, a friend always, she had left me 
all her jewels and her lace. Things of great value. I had 
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iitated to pack them for India at all, but Geordie had 
said : 

“ You will never have an opportunity of wearing them in 
England. Now in Poona they won’t look amiss.” 

We had had some discussion about insuring them, but 
as the Company wanted about £50 to do it, a sum we hadn’t 
got, and also we could only insure against total loss of the 
ship, Geordie had said it wasn’t worth being drowned, as 
well as pay fifty pounds for the privilege. So we insured our 
joint possessions for £300, and let my trinkets take their 
chance. I packed the bulk of them in a dispatch case and 
placed this in an iron-bound trunk for the hold. A few 
things which I had been wearing recently I stowed away 
in a jewel-case in my cabin-trunk. A long chain of ivory 
strung on gold, valuable to me because my brother-in-law 
had shot the elephant whose tusks had provided it, I wore. 
I had with me my violin, a superb instrument. I didn’t 
insure that either, because it would cost too much. 

It certainly looked as if I should have to sell something : 
the taxi was crawling at a snail’s pace along New Oxford 
Street. Geordie’s impassioned objurgations to the driver 
fell on deaf ears. 

There was a fog, but not so thick as to impede our progress. 
We reached the station, tumbling out with no more than a 
minute to spare. 

“ I didn’t give the blighter a farthing over his fare,” 
gasped Geordie indignantly : “ he’d no right to ply for 
hire with that old hearse.” 

The train had full steam up. Doors were being slammed. 
The guard, looking like a child’s toy, was fiddling with his 
whistle and agitating his flag. A belated sister stampeded 
with a bunch of pink tulips. I clutched them, kissed air, 
and sank back as the train began to move. 

“ Suppose we had missed it! ” whispered Geordie, as if 
we were in church. 
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44 I wish we had/ 5 1 replied bitterly, without any prescience 
however. 

Tilbury looked particularly revolting, a clammy mist 
outlining rather than concealing its lack of charm. 

“ If that’s the ship we’re going out in,” I said, indicating 
a gloomy-looking hull, 44 well, I don’t think much of her.” 

“ That’s your favourite Egypt” retorted Geordie, 44 the 
boat you had 4 such fun on ’ when you came out alone. If 
you remember I suggested the Neuralia , but you had one of 
your P. & O. moods on. The Mail or nothing, sort of thing. 
Travelling with a million of gold, and all the rest of it.” 

44 A million of gold, silly,” I exclaimed, 44 what are you 
talking about ? ” 

44 Yon’s a bullion ship,” said Geordie. 44 Now what about 
getting on to the tender, and what’s the matter with that 
female over there ? The one with the Spanish-looking chap 
holding the baby.” 

44 She’s saying good-bye to him,” I suggested : 44 he’s 
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going away.” 

“ Then what’s he carrying the baby on to the tender for ? ” 
enquired Geordie. “ She’s going too, unwillingly.” 

The woman seemed half-distraught, hanging back as if she 
was going to her execution. I was quite near her when the 
man said in broken English : 

« ’Scuse, Senora, but my vife take objection to travel on 
ze Egypt. I say superstesh. She say no. She have ze feeling 
not to take treep on her.” 

I took the woman’s hand. “ I go many time by that 
boat,” I said, under the impression that I was making her 

understand : “ very quick safe-” but she shook her head. 

Big tears were welling out of her black eyes. She would not 
be comforted. 

“ Geordie,” I said in a low voice, “ I’ve got goose-flesh. 

“ Have you,” he said wearily : “ well, I’ve got swan’s- 


down.” 
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red-headed stewardess was gossiping to a pantry-boy 
as I passed the cook’s galley on my way to find our cabin : 
a scrap of her conversation came to me : 

“ ‘ A dream’s a dream/ said mother, < but I see our Edie 
through a wall of. water, and whenever I dream of water, 
it means something bad.’ She tried to over-persuade me 
not to sail, but of course I wasn’t going to listen to her. I 
made light of it, Harry.” 

Harry drew his hand across his mouth, and gave a snort. 
His reply was inaudible to me, but I said to myself: 

“ What I say twice is true,” and then wondered what I 
was thinking of. 

We sailed, the fog lifting to give us a last look at the 
Needles. My heart left behind me, I went down below to 
unpack. Our cabin was small and stuffy. Catching the 
Head Cabin-steward I asked him if I could use the one next 
door, up to Marseilles, in which to stow our kit. He made 
it all right, and I got rid of our cabin-trunks, my violin and 
a few other things, to give us more elbow-room. I then went 
on deck to see what the weather was doing, for there was 
certainly a slight movement on the ship for which I’d no 
use at all. It was still foggy, so I peeped into the music 
saloon. There was no one in it except a youngish well- 
turned-out sort of young woman. She smiled at me, and I 
sat down beside her. We were both going out to Bombay, 
and it was as well that we should exchange notes and find 
out something about each other. 

She told me her name was Steward, Mabel Steward, and 
I think she said she was going out to stay with a brother 
who was in the I.C.S. We arranged to sit next each other 
at table, and rope in a charming-looking elderly lady who 
was joining a son in Egypt. 

At our table there were already an old couple of the 
humbler class. Dears they were, if not sophisticated. 
The man was short and stout, but he had a pleasant 
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morous twinkle in his eyes, while the little old lady, in 
her bonnet with hanging strings, granny-wise, was as 
frisky as a lamb with excitement over this, her first voyage. 
They told us that they were going to visit a married son in 
Gibraltar. It was a tremendous adventure for them. 

Geordie, who had barely recovered from a. very bad 
attack of influenza, wasn’t chatty. We turned in early, 
and awoke next morning to find ourselves well out at sea. 
There was still a haze about, but visibility was moderate. 
On the hurricane deck we found a middle-aged man playing 
with the ship’s cat. He told us he was going to Gibraltar 
and back for his health, as he had been suffering from a 
nervous breakdown. He didn’t show any signs of it, but 
told us all about his home in Somerset at Minehead. I 
remember he gave us his address in case we ever went there. 
We never did, but the address came in useful all the same. 

Quite suddenly we ran into a fog so dense that we had to 
grope our way down the stairs leading to the lower deck. 
We could hardly see twenty yards in front of us. Then, as 
quickly as it had fallen, the fog lifted, and out of it (almost 
across our bows, it seemed) a shape like a greyhound shot 
across. It was a mail-steamer exceeding the speed-limit 
(in fog) to keep her contract. We were moving along dead 
slow, sounding our fog-syren at intervals, while somewhere 
(it seemed a long way off) another ship was answering with 

hers. . 

There is nothing quite so shattering to the nerves as to 

realise that the ship you are on has stopped dead in nnd- 
ocern The Egypt had, and all round us again was white 
impenetrable fog, rising like a shorn fleece from the almost 
soundless sea, while the vessel rocked like a great cradle. 

I have never felt anything so timeless and so unreal. 
Except for the long-drawn-out warning of the syren, we 
might have been floating in space. The dmner-bugle would 

be a welcome sound. 
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he hoot of the answering ship seemed nearer. We replied 
haughtily, pompously : 

“ Keep your distance. Can’t you hear we are the Indian 
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Mail ? ” 

But, alas, Fate does not deal in dignities. 

A metallic crash, followed by a terrible shudder, as if the 
whole great length of timber felt its shame, and the Egypt 
listed to port so suddenly that I clutched the rail of the deck 
to prevent myself from falling. 

A steward ran by. He carried a tray of glasses. 

“ We’re not hurt,” he cried, and disappeared into the 
gloom. 

“ That’s funny,” I said, quite quietly ; “ if we’re not hurt, 
why are we going down all on one side ? ” 

“ Perhaps the cargo has shifted,” said Geordie. “ I saw 
the boat that barged into us. She was only a small tramp. 
I don’t suppose she made more than a dint in our side.” 

As he spoke, I saw half a dozen Lascars running along 
the well-deck. They were struggling into life-belts as they 
ran. 

And then began a horrible noise on the boat-deck above 
us. It was as if a hand-to-hand light was going on. Pas¬ 
sengers, some half-dressed, others in night-clothes, came up 
the companion-way. There was little panic, but almost 
everyone seemed half dazed. Geordie and I had now reached 
the first-class lower deck and stood on the starboard side, 
waiting to see if there would be any orders. But none came. 
And all the time the wounded ship was shifting over to port. 
The deck was like a hill. 

At a time like this one only sees a miniature world of 
happenings. Mine was just a corner of the starboard deck. 
Along it a youngish man in evening dress stood grimly 
gripping a revolver : 

“ That’s funny,” I thought, but turned to see how the 
well-deck was getting on. It was awash, the sea from the 
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port side swilling over the submerged rail. Our cabin and 
our life-belts were across that deck. 

I nudged Geordie : 

“ By Jove ! ” he ejaculated. 

“ Our life-belts ! In the cabin,” I said. We bolted down 
the companion and splashed through the anklerdeep water. 
The sea ran past our cabin port-hole, which was mercifully 
closed. We had a tussle to release the belts from the lattice 
contraption they were enclosed in. I looked round for a 
moment. My ivory chain hung on a hook. Two rings lay 
on a little shelf. 

“ What would I do with such things now ? ” I thought, 
and reached for a second coat which was hanging behind 
the door. 

“ We had better go,” I said to Geordie, who was cramming 
small useful things into the pocket of his coat. “ Flask,” 
I added. 

“ Got it,” he replied. “ Come on.” 

He caught hold of my hand. We waded through water 
now up to our knees. On the promenade deck, now at an 
angle difficult to storm on the starboard side, we watched 
the officers and English crew trying to launch a boat. 

“ Pm not going to get into it,” I said to Geordie, “ and 
of course, you can’t.” 

“ I don’t want to,” he said quite naturally. 

The Quartermaster ran by. He caught at my arm. 

“ There’s another boat further on,” he cried. 

“ Must I come ? ” I said, with some strange idea that 
one must not be obstructive. 

“ My God, no,” he replied ; “ it’s overloaded already.” 

I ran a little way after him and saw the Captain. His 
face was most terrible. 

“ What do you want us to do ? 55 I said. 

“ I don’t know,” he answered strangely. 

Geordie didn’t think the ship would sink, but all along I 
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sure she was going to. What is more, I was convinced 
that my last hour had come, and after all it did not seem very 
dreadful. I looked at the sea far below me, now dotted 
with rafts on which burned flares. I had always thought 
that I should be afraid of death, but I wasn’t, nor of any¬ 
thing. I needed no effort to be brave when I had no fear. 
I made no call on courage, nor had I to force control. If 
this was the last thing, it had come less grimly than I had 
expected. But I’d put on my belt all the same. I had tied 
the tapes for Geordie, and he was now fumbling with mine. 
A member of the crew, the baker it was, came up and said : 

“ ’ere, you want to tie. them down tighter. If they ride 
up when you meet the water, the belt will throttle you. 
Let me do it, mum.” 

He tied me in safely, and then adjusted Geordie’s belt. 

“ I’ll tie yours,” I said, seeing his tapes hanging loosely. 

“ Thank’ee, I’d like to see my old woman again,” he 
responded cheerfully. 

An officer stopped beside us. He looked pallid, but his 


voice was calm. 

“ There are life-lines just along the deck,” he said ; “ I 
don’t know about the lady, but . . .” 

“ I don’t want to go down with the ship,” I said, “ let’s 
try the line. How do you do it, Geordie ? ” 

“ ni show you when we get there,” he said. 

Just beside us Mabel Steward was preparing to jump into a 
boat some twenty feet below. It was hanging all lop-sided, 
and was packed with agonised faces. 

“ Don’t,” I said ; “ you’ll hurt yourself, and them too.” 

She stood back immediately. I think somehow she 
reached the other boat, though I lost sight of her until long 
afterwards. 

In a few quick sentences Geordie put me wise about the 
life-line. Climbing the rail, I gripped the rope, with hands 
and then feet, waiting for Geordie to give me a lead. When 
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e began to descend I followed him, with, to my amazement, 
a sense of exhilaration. I suppose that after the suspense 
it was good to be moving, even if down to the bottom of 
the sea. 

I had one really coherent thought. I hoped the shock of 
sudden immersion would not give Geordie pneumonia. 
To die was one thing, but to catch a fresh cold was another. 
I felt quite worried. It was at this moment that my unhappy 
thoughts were diverted by a check to my downward progress. 
My coat had caught on a hook. I was nearly jerked off my 
rope and flung to perdition. Geordie, naturally, had slid on. 
I gave him a hail : 

“ Darling,” I said, quite the lady, “ I’m caught. Can you 
come and unhook me?” I gripped the rope strongly, while 
he came up hand over hand like the most agile of monkeys. 
Released, I tore down beside him, and in perfect time we 
plopped into the sea. 

A boat, crammed with about ninety passengers and crew, 
was bobbing up and down just near our noses. We both 
gripped it, low in the water as it was. I then noticed that 
the Captain, still with that terrible frozen look of horror on 
his face, was waving a revolver : 

“ Heaven help us ! ” I thought. “ What if his finger 
touches the trigger?” For the muzzle seemed pointed 
straight at me. 

And there we hung, like limpets. For how long I do not 
know, but someone throwing an oar about in a very amateur 
fashion caught Geordie a crack over the face. 

“ Now that’s done it ! ” I thought, as if I were someone 


else. 

But Geordie, though stunned and bleeding, hung on. 
I’m sure he was conscious, if of nothing else, that I was there 
beside him. 

I looked round, just in time to see the great bulk of 
the Egypt lift her bows high into the air and then sink, stern 
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irst, like a stone, with a roar like the death-cry of a wounded 
animal. At the same moment the boat to which we were 
hanging shot forward like a projected shell. The suction 
made by the displaced water was so great that I felt as if 
my feet would be dragged off. A few moments later I was 
pulled into the boat, but even as I felt myself being lifted 
under my arms, I cried out, “ Help my husband, he is badly 
injured,” and then I was plunged head downwards into 
the boat. I could see nothing but the dead face of a 
Lascar, the lips turned back over the clenched teeth. 
I was almost suffocated. All that could be seen of me was 
my legs kicking in the air. And yet, somehow I heard 
Geordie’s voice in my ears from somewhere : 

“ Will someone right my wife ? She must be most uncom¬ 
fortable.” 

Someone did. I found myself lying across the chest 
of a brawny young Scotchman, who, in overcoat and bowler 
hat, looked as if he was just going to Kirk. He even had 
gloves on. He displaced my arms from around his neck. 
Perhaps he almost thought his Jean in far-off Aberdeen was 
looking. 

“ If your overcoat is dry,” I said haughtily, “ you might 
take it off and wrap it round my husband. He has been in 
the sea, and is hurt, or he’d be there still.” 

The story of the rescue of the Egypt's surviving passengers 
has been told many times. If I told it again none of those 
who were there would recognise it, for what happens at such 
a time is copyright to oneself. 

At ten o’clock next morning the Quay at Brest afforded 
quite a festive sight. It was Sunday, and the good Bretons 
had donned their best attire to go and stare at the ship¬ 
wrecked English, many of them naked, Geordie absolutely 
so, for on the sunny side of a shed he had divested himself 
of his raiment and hung it out to dry. There, like a statue 
of contemplation, he waited for his shirt. In the meantime 
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e French Admiral had ignored the English Captain, who 
had no dignities left since he had lost his ship, while, with a 
continental fussiness, a French naval aide was taking down 
the names of the dead. At this juncture a Daily News 
reporter arrived without a hat. 

He came up to me and said very severely : 

“ Can you tell me any details of the shooting on the Egypt 
before she sank ? 55 

“ Shooting ! ” I echoed. “ No one shot me” 
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S HIPWRECK had, however, its funny side. For instance, 
when Geordie and I faced each other, furiously disputing 
the ownership of a small blackheaded pin. It was in the 
bedroom of the chief hotel at Brest, where, on the arrival 
of the P. & O. Agent by air, we had, with the other surviving 
passengers, been deposited. 

We had simply nothing in the world, but what we stood 
up in, and that by this time was rather scanty, for both of 
us had shed what we could to help dress others picked up 
by the Seine, the boat which had sunk us. 

I wanted the pin to secure my skirt. Geordie wanted it 
for as urgent a reason. It never struck us to have it in turns, 
and the quarrel became dangerous. As a rule a bedroom 
in a French hotel does not offer any surprises in the way of 
useful oddments left behind by previous occupants. I 
searched every drawer in hope of discovering a hairpin, 
but with no luck. 

The mirror revealed a face which at first I mistook for 
a negress, for I was grimed with soot. I rushed into the 
bathroom, only to find that it boasted neither towel nor soap. 

“ I’m going to wipe my face on a sheet,” I said to Geordie, 
who was running a finger over twenty-four hours’ growth of 
beard. But there wasn’t a sheet either, nor anything to dry 
on of any kind. 

“ I’m going out,” said Geordie ; then added, “ to buy 
a razor.” 

“ Selfish ! ” I wailed passionately ; “ as if it mattered 
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bedroom after what I’ve been through and all on your 
account ! ” 

“ Well, of all the unreasonable ! ” Geordie’s rage almost 
choked him. “ I suppose I rammed the Egypt, I suppose 

I . . 

“ Wasn’t I going out to India with you ? ” I got in 
triumphantly. “ Did you ever suggest that you went alone?” 

“ Did you ? ” he almost snarled at me (feeling still ran 
so high over that pin). “ I wish to goodness I had. 

“ Perhaps it is a pity I wasn’t drowned,” I said, breathing 
hard. 

“ Drowned ! You were never in any danger of being 
drowned .” Geordie was growing unreasonable. 

“ Well, go and get your beastly razor,” I said, “ but I’m 
going to keep the pin. It’s not my fault your braces burst, 
although no doubt you’d like to say so. 


Someone knocked at the door. It was a garcon to say 
that although it was Sunday the shops had opened to 
accommodate those persons from the wreck who desned to 
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)ject, that during the meal the two men talked of Sanskrit 
literature, and not of our escape at all. A curious thing 
happened in the restaurant. There was quite suddenly a 
blood-curdling scream. Every head was turned to look in 
the direction from which it came. What we saw was a hand¬ 
some Englishwoman half swooning in the arms of a young 
man. It seems that a cat had run past her table with I 
know not what terrible portent to her in its appearance. 
Her scream unsettled the delicate equilibrium of two girls 
amongst our rescued. One fainted, and another had the 
most violent attack of hysterics I have ever seen. Her 
laughter, and then her shrieks, threw the whole place into 
a turmoil. By this time there was a general air of stress 
about all of us, very noticeable when we had to board the 
Channel steamer. Quite a few amongst us showed a marked 
disinclination to cross the gangway. I myself, seeing another 
steamer in the far distance, had the feeling that it would run 
us down before we could say “Jack Robinson.” 

At last we were entrained at Dover, and in due course 
reached Victoria, to be immediately mobbed by ardent 
reporters. One, a fair youth who might have been a 
Harrovian, leapt on to the running-board and thrust his 
head through our carriage window : 

“ Give me your impressions of being wrecked,” he 
implored. 

I looked at Geordie. He was then, as always, my 
Editor. * 

“ She went down a life-line.” (Geordie was beginning to 
appreciate his wife at last.) 

“ Splendid ! ” cried the reporter, “ and then ? ” 

“ Into the water,” I proceeded, now able to continue on 
my own steam. 

“ Oh, no, really, how splendid ! ” The young man was 
dashing down shorthand at a rate which to me, who knew 
some, seemed extravagant for the material we had provided. 
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«^Ln& then ? ” he continued, fountain-pen poised for another 
swoop upon his note-book. 

“ I felt rather —oh, you know ! There w'as a big swell 
on . . 

The train had come to a standstill now, and the youngster 
had been swept aside by a burly fellow with a big brown 

beard. M 

“ What are your impressions of. being wrecked ? he 
bawled in a peremptory manner, but someone jerked him 
back. 

“ My news, my news, Peter ! ” he cried : “ away with you ! 

Now, Madam, what were your . . .” 

“ Don’t say anything,” said a quiet voice in my ear. It 
was all very puzzling. I was glad to get away with my 
sister from all the crowd of reporters and photographers, 
while Geordie went off immediately to see about claiming 
our insurance. 

I found then that I had not a penny in my pocket, and 
that I was still damp from sea water, which never teally 

dries. . 

We went back to the Berners Hotel, where less than a week 

ago we had left for India. It seemed a hundred years. 

After lunch I said good-bye to my sister, and went off to 
get some decent clothes. As I was only going to Regent 
Street I hopped on to a bus, but when the man came for the 
fare I had not got a penny. 

Overcome with shame, I murmured . „ 

“ I’m so sorry, but I’ve just been wrecked on the Egypt. 

He grinned at the other passengers. 

“ So ’ave I,” he said, which was his sense of humour. 

For a day or so it never occurred to us to worry about 
anything but spending our insurance money. ere was * 
slight breeze about its division. I told Geordie that wome 
clothes cost more than men’s, at least they wantet more o 

them. 
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'*/ “ You can spend a clear hundred, but no more/’ said he 1 
very firmly. 

“ I’ve got to get a sponge and everything/ 5 I‘ said 
aggrievedly. 

“ So have I,” he replied, “ and a shaving-brush. Well, 
don’t let’s quarrel over our hard-earned savings. I’m off 
to March brothers, to see if they have a dressing-bag. 
I’ve always wanted one . . .” 

“ Hm,” thought I, “ I’ll have a set of silver-mounted 
scent-bottles.” 

Neither of us thought of shoes or vests and things like that. 
And now the Secretary of State for India got anxious to 
know where Geordie was. I think he telegraphed to the 
Governor of Bombay, as if Sir George Lloyd was playing a 
confidence trick or something. Anyway, when it was quite 
certain that Geordie was not drowned, and proved that by 
being saved he had overstayed his leave, a grateful Govern¬ 
ment put him on to about quarter pay to learn him not to 
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loiter on the voyage. 

“ Charming employer you’ve got,” I said bitterly. “ Who 
invents Government rules, Geordie ? ” 

“ The youngest office boy,” replied Geordie sarcastically. 
“ By the way, they are sending us out by the Malwa in a 
fortnight’s time.” 

“ If you think I’m going on another ship,” I began, and 
then I added quickly, “ all right, and I say, I got such a 
sweet little evening frock, far prettier than any that went 
down, and the Parisian Diamond Company have copied 
two of the lost and gone rings for seven pounds thirteen 
and eightpence. No one could possibly tell they were 
imitation.” 


The child was hilarious with joy at our speedy return to 
Bournemouth and kept shouting : 
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Oh Daddy, oh Mummy, I’m so glad you were wrecked,' 
now you’re back again.” 

But it was as bad as ever saying good-bye, the same 
heart-breaking performance. I was hardly recovered from 
the shock of it when I found that I was put next to Sir 
Harry Tudor at dinner. He was going out to Jerusalem after 
relinquishing the command of the Black-and-Tans. It was 
just after the assassination of Sir Henry Wilson by the 
Irish Revolutionaries, and Sir Harry was smuggled on 
board attended by detectives. 

But he did not talk about that kind of thing, preferring to 
discuss books, especially If Whiter Comes, declaring that life 
was full or “ Mabels.” 

He left us at Port Said. I never heard of him again. 
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The next thing I remember is the Governor saying to me : 

“I’ve been very anxious about you both.” I he words 
were quite simple, but the warm look which accompanied 
them showed me how deep his concern had been. 

We were at an Indian party, formal and particulai ly 
Oriental. It was seven weeks to the day since we had slid 
down life-lines from the sinking ship. 

I remember thinking that we must have been reserved 
for some splendid destiny. But there was nothing in it. 
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H E said : “ Call me Mr. Snooks, and have done with 
k ” 

I said : “ All right, that will allow me to remember 
you more romantically than ever, and after all ‘ a rose . . .’ 
and it is our first meeting that really matters.” 

And then I found that I had forgotten it, for I heard his 
voice long before I ever met him. 

I was in my little music-room, largely furnished with the 
piano which kind Geordie had bought for me from Cramer’s 
while we were at home. We called it “ the Queen of Spain,” 
because it had no legs, but a tone which excelled any bird 
of the air for sweetness. It was really a beautiful instrument 
in its way, but having no pedals was rather awkward to 
manage. 

I can still feel my legs swinging as my feet groped for 
something that was not there. 

But I was making wonderful progress with my Children’s 
Opera, shut up by myself at the end of the bungalow for 
hours and hours. The room had two big windows, one of 
which had a most expansive and original view. It ended in 
two sister-hills which, as seen at the end of a vista of leve 
country, seemed more important than they were, for they 
were not really very high. But these hills had a great effect 
upon my mind, as they changed colour so frequently accord¬ 
ing to the clouds and the position of the sun. Sometimes 
they would be primrose, shot with rosy red lights (this was 
in the early morning), or a dull orange barred with black, 
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aT the sun gained power. After a shower they glistened 
emerald green, and appeared innocent, a fit haunt for lambs. 
But it was at sunset they loomed most impressively, for then 
they took on every colour from the sky, and, like popinjays, 
flaunted their borrowed plumes. 

They were just changing their dress, and I was watching 
them one afternoon towards the end of the rains when 1 
heard the wheels of a tonga, and the clatter of a pony’s hoofs 
on the gravel of the drive. 

The parents of some unsatisfactory student, I guessed, 
at three o’clock in the afternoon. Geordie was in, and could 
deal with them. As for me, I would continue my Fairy’s 
song. 

I reseated myself in front of the Queen of Spain, my 
pencil poised to register inspiration, but instead I found 
myself listening to a voice. The tonga had drawn up under 
the porch and somebody who had arrived in it was asking 
for “ the Sahib.” 

“ Goodness,” I thought, “ that’s never India—those cool 
fresh gay tones. It’s a boy, an English boy : no, wait a 
moment, not quite a boy, for he’s been to Oxford. I thin 

I’ll go out and see.” . 

But it was too late, Geordie was doing the seeing, ant as 
he did not approve of my (as he termed it) “ butting in 
I remained where I was, rather regretfully. From tie 
retreating sounds, Geordie had taken the caller along to his 
study at the remote other end of die bungalow. I felt o y 
disappointed. I, who was still quite young in a world old 
enough to suit Methuselah. India gives one that feehng 
sometimes, as its people have an age-old air, by w 
mean they do as their forefathers did unto c^ntles^genera- 
tions. It often gave me a strange feehng o g 

backwards a very long w'ay. Added to this, t ie n r l > 
when young, is never vernal. Spring, i t ere is ' 

thing in that tideless laud, never seems to enter h s 
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I saw a Hindu skip into the air I should conclude that 
had been bitten by a snake or stung by a scorpion, never 
that he just felt that way. 

My blood wasn’t doing much springing either, but I 
liked the young gay voice which Geordie had lured into his 
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book-lined den. 

I tried to imagine its owner, and what had brought him 
up to the top of our hill, and I made some mental objections 
to solid Civil Servants who remained almost always the same. 
“ Never, never gay,” I thought, “ and always reasonable. 
How dreadful ! ” 

And there was Geordie, laughing with the light-voiced 
stranger, packing him hospitably into the tonga, which would 
carry him back whence he came. 

“ Has he gone ? ” I asked, on a note of dejection, as 

Geordie swaggered into my room. 

“ Has who gone ? ” Geordie was in his most provoking 


mood. . 

“ The man with the voice,” I began crossly. I was tired 

of my fairies and their elusive airs. 

“ All men have voices,” said Geordie, with a twinkle. 
“But not nice ones,” I retorted neatly. “Anyway, 
Geordie, you might just as well tell me who he was. When 
the old bagman came from that Parsee publisher, you made 
me give him tea.” 

“ Balfour wasn’t a bagman,” objected Geordie, he was 
a bit of a scholar in his way. This chap who came to-day 
is in the same line of business, only instead of being attached 
to a Parsee publisher he represents the Oxford University 
Press, no less.” 

“ So did I,” I put in grandly. 

“ For about a couple of minutes,” jeered Geordie. 

“ Liar,” I blazed, “ it was for a whole day, and let me 

tell you I corrected a proof, too.” 

“ Uncorrected it,” said Geordie cruelly. 
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“ Well, it’s not my fault that 

educated,” I said. 

“ Whose is it then ? ” asked Geordie. 

“ Yours. Checkmate! ” I cried, “ you keep all your know¬ 
ledge to yourself. I never even get a sound of it. But about 

this superior young Oxford man-” 

“ How do you know he’s an Oxford man ? ” asked 
Geordie. 

“ Bless you, I heard him speak,” I said, “ that’s enough, 
isn’t it ? ” 


“ Not always,” said Geordie seriously. 

“ What’s his name ? ” I demanded outright. 

Geordie told me. I liked it as much as his voice, it was 
as musical, and as unusual. 

It seemed that he had come to ask Geordie to vet some 
book or other, give an opinion and that sort of thing. He 
was the new English manager of the O.U.P., at whose 
Bombay office I had functioned in 1917 for a day. It 
happened like this. I had a friend, the wife of an l.G.S. 
man, a clever kind of woman of the donnish type, but with 
more sense of humour than most dons have, in my experience. 

The manager of the Press had been called up and sent off 
somewhere, and his wife, a woman of letters, was canying 
on his job although she had two babies, and a bungalow, 
to look after. Sylvia, my friend, went in to help her, free 
and gratis, I expect, but anyway much to the aggravation 
of her husband ; she left him in Poona in order to do what 
she called her bit. 

But it happened that she was asked to dinner at Govern¬ 
ment House in Poona. It was the Season up there, and her 
husband wired for her to return, in terms that even she 
could hardly ignore. She rushed into my room at the hotel, 

hair flying under her shallow topi. 

“ My dear,” she cried, “ Phil is being a perfect brute, 
and so unpatriotic. He’s actually sent foi me to dine at 
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oyernment House ; I can’t leave a war job just for that ; 
Jesides (and I rather want to go) how can I leave that poor 
angel, with babies on every side of her, to cope at the office 
alone ? Someone must mind it while she rushes home to 
give them their bottles.” 

“ I will,” I said, “ I’m good at minding offices. What do 
I do ? ” 

“ Oh, something,” she cried vaguely ; “ one must impress 
the Indian clerks. Can you correct proofs ? ” 

“ I never have done,” I said truthfully, “ but in war 
time I might try.” 

“ Oh, that’s good enough,” she said airily. “ I’ll be 
back to-morrow of course, when I’ve told Phil what I think 
of him.” 

It must have taken longer than she expected to describe 
Phil to himself, for we never saw her at the Press for ten 
days or so. Not that I hung on there, for the he-Manager 
returned from short leave. • 

For many years my association with the Oxford Univer¬ 
sity Press was close and affectionate, and I cannot count 
how many books of mine they have launched on a long- 
suffering public. But that is another and much later story 
that is still going on. 

And so the arrival of er—Mr. Snooks was especially 
interesting. 

“ Did you tell him about me ? ” I asked nonchalantly. 

“ Well, I didn’t. I quite forgot to,” replied Geordie 
apologetically. 

“ There you go,” I said bitterly, “ you root me out when 
I’d rather remain in hiding, but when ” I turned 
away and struck a chord on The Queen of Spain. She 
responded graciously. 


§L 


How’s the Opera ? ” asked Geordie, as if it were 

toothache. (f 

“ It isn’t,” I replied, and then burst out with, Oh, 
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I do music. You know I won five shillings once in the 
College magazine for a short story.” 

“ I was coming to that,” said Geordie gravely ; “ that 
young-feller-me-lad who came to-day asked if you would 
do something for them. Infant Readers, I think he hinted. 
I told him you picked up every baby you found crawling 
in the mud, and he seemed to think you had the right 
qualifications. Anyway, he’s coming up again later on, 
and I asked him to stay with us and talk matters over.” 

“ Geordie,” I said, clasping my spouse round the 
neck, “ so you did mention me after all. You are a 
perfect darling, and I’m very, very glad you persuaded me to 
marry you. What shall I write about for that young man ? ” 
c< I don’t think it matters,” replied Geordie ; <c how¬ 
ever, you can settle all that when he comes, only, mind 
you, whatever you decide upon, I’m not going to write 
it for you. I’ve enough to do with my lectures.” 

“ But, Geordie,” I began, dismally, “ what about 
grammar, spelling, commas, and all that sort of thing ? 
I can’t, I simply cannot do all that too.” 

“Full stops are what you will need most of, I’m think¬ 
ing,” began Geordie, and then relenting, added, “ Well, 
bring it all to me, unless you write too fast and too long. 
I’ve got a job, you know.” 

“ Oh, thank you,” I breathed, with all the pre-nuptial 
enthusiasm I had brought to the effort the dear creature 
had made to teach me German, “ and, Geordie, will I be 
paid when I get it done ? ” 

Geordie looked doubtful. 


“ Publishers do pay—in time,” he said slowly, £c but 
don’t think of payment yet, or chickens before they are 
hatched.” 

“ I won’t,” I said obediently, “ but if I made a lot of 
money we could use it all, couldn’t we ? 
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‘ Rather,” said Geordie, heartily. “ Now, what about 
some tea ? ” 

And so began my literary career, not inauspiciously, 


for, pending the return of the light-voiced one, I made a 
start writing about what I saw. It happened to be a 
progress, a little Hindu pilgrim’s progress, made running 
behind his father’s bullock-cart, which, laden with humanity, 
was trundling along in the dust towards the sacred Alandi. 
For miles the road was packed with devotees, a strange 
mixture, young and old, some running, some crawling, 
but all hoping for the absolution and remission of their 
sins. A perfect forest of rust-coloured flags marked this 
progress. My pot-bellied urchin carried a flag too. It 
was almost as big as he was. Its import he did not know, 
but he was as good as his betters in flag-wagging, and that 
was all his care. 

It was quite easy to set it all down. There it was, and 
I had learned the alphabet long ago. Was this all, then, 
there was to writing ? What a fuss about nothing ! 

To anyone who has taken up a driver and hit the ball 
straight and fairly long the first time, it seems strange that 
golf should breed so many potential suicides. It is the same 


with writing, I think. 

However, I went down into the pit and came up again, 
while Geordie patiently worked on my efForts with his 
fountain pen. 

I hope, if Mr. Snooks is anywhere about, he can hear 
what I am thinking, which is, that without his biave 
encouragement I should never have scaled the slippeiy 
ladder, from the topmost rung of which one can get a pre¬ 
carious view of success. It was he, too, who taught me the 
delicate technique of the relationship that should exist 
between author and publisher. He also taught me the 



one-step, which comes into the same category. 

But it is easier to start writing than to stop it, at least 
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so I have found. One soon finds oneself condemned to 
a treadmill. That I did was never Mr. Snooks’ fault. 
Indeed, I often think of him ajid compare him with the 
German music-publisher who, when he was shyly offered 
masterpieces by a nervous young composer, flicked them 
over with a spatulate finger and said with a sauerkraut 
look : 

<k You must bring me something better dan dis ! ” 

Mr. Snooks never said I must bring him something better, 
but in time I did. Nice man, I hope that he is happy 
somewhere, and that all his geese are swans. For it is 
really due to him that I know some Indian history, as 
there is no better way of learning about a subject than 
trying to write on it. 

I shiver to think what I might have missed if Mr. Snooks 
had not driven up on that multi-coloured afternoon. I 
might never have known of the existence of Babur's Memoirs , 
Tod's Rajasthan , and, although I drooped over it at the time, 
that painstaking and faithful work, Vincent Smith’s History 
of India . But it was to one of Geordie’s colleagues, Professor 
Belvalkar, the Sanskrit scholar, that I owed t the greatest 
find of all, for it was he who first lent me a copy of the 
Harshacarita , which I would sooner read, I think, than 
any book I know. Sometimes when I feel particularly 
mortal I turn to the speech of Queen Yashovati, as, bent 
upon sati in advance of the death of her husband, she tries 
to console Harsha, her second son : 


“ It is not , dear, that you are unloved . With my very bosom's 
milk you drank up my heart . If at this hour my regard is not 
towards you, ’lis that my lord's great condescension comes between 
us. ... / am the lady of a great house , born of stainless ancestry , 
one whose virtue is her dower. Daughter , spouse, mother of 
heroes , how otherwise could such a woman as /, whose price was 
valour , act ? ” 
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.JpAnd so it goes on until she convinces her son that even 
opposition to her desire for death is dishonourable. I know 
of no passage in all literature that strikes a higher note in 
woman’s dignity. This Indian Queen, whose price was 
valour, is a typical example of the devoted Hindu wife. 

With our Western ideas of equality with man, we can 
hardly grasp the idea which underlay the custom of sati, 
nor, I think, enter into the feelings of Yashovati who says 
that in preceding her lord in death she is going before, 
like the dust of his feet, to announce his coming to the 
heavens. 

We get something of the same idea in the line : 


: He for God only , she for God in him.” 


But where with us such an emotion would be high- 
flown and unusual, among Hindu women it would be quite 
common. This notable humility places them, I think, 
very high in the history of marriage. 

It has been the custom to think of Hindu women as 
mere appendages to men, spineless creatures, objects of 
physical desire, vessels for procreation. But my experience 
taught me differently. Amongst high-caste wives I found 
many who gained at least as much respect fiom their 
husbands as the best of us do in the West. The custom of 
husband and wife eating apart, and even of the latter stand¬ 
ing in the former’s presence, which seems to us preposterous, 
has not much more meaning than the exclusion of women 
from men’s clubs. In fact, I used to say to Brahmans them¬ 
selves, at least those who could understand what I meant, 
that all their caste rules which exalted men into superior 
beings, had something in common with those which guided 
the Victorians. 

Imagine the terrible solemnity of the words “ your 
father,” or still worse “ your papa,” and if a Hindu woman 
walks behind her husband physically, most certainly the 
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average Victorian and even Edwardian wife did mentally^ 
"She was not supposed to understand a thing outside the 
email sphere of her domestic duties. If she did, she was 
called rude names like “ blue-stocking.” 

Considering that Hindu women have only quite recently 
become tentatively emancipated, they have done pretty 
well on lines of freedom, which proves, I think, that their 
subjection wasn’t as complete as it seemed, or they would 
not have been able to make the progress they have in such 
a short time. 

Only eighty years ago it was forbidden for a Brahman 
woman to learn Sanskrit. Now they can jabber Esperanto 
if they like. I am glad to say that, of their own free will, 
a great many of them retain their dignity. It will be an ill 
day for India when they are emancipated from that. 

Another mistake that I think is often made about India 
is that the men and women don’t love each other in a 
spiritual way. There are great examples in history to prove 
the contrary. The Taj Mahal is a living monument of a 
love that suffers no change in the body’s death and decay. 
But kings and queens are exceptions always, cries the cynic 
of Indian character. I know a story about an Indian who 
so loved his wife that when she died he was lent an 
eloquence of despair which placed him amongst the great 
lovers. He was not a king, a prince, or even a Brahman, 
but a Mahar, almost the lowest caste of any in India, but it 
happened that he loved, and love knows no caste rules. 


He was one of our servants, and spoke fluent, if quaint, 
Fnotich He had been married twice. His first wife and 
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^^—^SKiy, be you prince or beggar, that is if you are a Hindu. 

If a Mussulman, you are buried like an English bishop, 
but with not so much stonemasonry over you, unless you 
are a king or the beloved of a king. If you are a Parsee, 
the birds of the air pick clean your bones, while you lie 
silent and unprotesting, on the Towers of Silence. So this 
humble low-caste man, or almost no-caste man, was very 
poor. But all the same, because perhaps he caught her 
fancy, he became beloved of a handsome girl whose parents 
dowered her with a cow and a fair share of family jewels. 
They were married, and they quarrelled, as married folk 
will do. I fancy she was often so provoking that the irate 
husband dragged her round their small godown by the 
long black hair of her head. He so nearly murdered her 
one night that Geordie, infuriated by her shrieks, broke 
his rule of rigid self-control, and hammered him. The 
man took his punishment unprotesting, but later he came 
before us, clad in immaculate white and newly shaved. He 
explained to us that his wife had flouted all domestic 
duties, and moreover that she had sung as a strange man 
passed by her open door. Then he said : 

“ Sahib, I love my wife, and so I give her very hard 
beating. Not beating, she think I man of small account. 

Uncomfortable for a while, we forgot about this, but 
sometimes when I passed the door of the poor little mud- 
floored room that these people called home, and caught a 
glimpse of the young woman grinding the corn, and crooning 
to the baby which lay in a cradle slung from iron hooks 
in the roof, I speculated upon the primitive joys ot the 
couple, and hoped that they would deepen and increase. 
Their offspring did, and very regularly, for every eighteen 
months or so a fresh tenant kicked and gurgled in the root 
crib. The young woman took the voyage of her travail as 
a well-found ship breasts the waves of a rough sea. But 
she never settled down to steady drudgery, as did the other 
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fves in the compound. There was always a glint in her 
eye and a toss of her head at some time or other of the 
day. I used to think that somewhere in her ancestry the 
dull squalor of her caste had been enlivened by a chance 
crossing with a Banjara ; anyway, she was different from 
all the sad-eyed women who carried out the routine tasks 
of a humble Hindu household. 

Then, like a bolt from the blue, a fatal illness attacked 
her, a chill, and before I could help or remonstrate she had 
run gaspingly away, to die, if need be, in the arms of her 
mother. 

Her husband had gone with her, and we saw no more of 
him for many days, although we heard quite quickly that 
she was dead. 

Someone whom I had never seen before had come and 
taken away the children, the younger ones howling with 
terror, the elder girl and boy skipping along the path that 
led over the hill towards the City as if they were bidden 
to a festival. 

No money was asked from us, and no news came. We 
wondered if we should ever see the husband again. Then 
he came. He was almost unrecognisable, so deeply had 
grief marked him, and yet his face had gained a kind of 
majesty which checked the conventional expression of 
sympathy that rose to my lips. All I could say was : 
“ You’ve had a bad time, Maroti.” 

The firm line of'his lips broke a little, and a nene 
twitched in his cheek, but there was no moisture in his 
sunken burnt-out eyes. 

“ Yes,” he said, very gently and remotely, I ha\e had 
a bad time, mem-sahib. But it is almost ovei, and now, 

I think, when night-time comes I shall sleep. She will 
no longer come to me, for she has told me all she wants 
me to do, for myself, for her children. She said that I 
should soon take a new wife, not a young girl who would 
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not be kind to the babas, but ” (here his voice broke and 
he spoke with almost a fury of pain and passion), “ but 
how can I put a woman in her place, she who fill my night 
and my day ? No wife ever like that wife, be she hundred 
tousand good to me. No wife ever sing like that one while 
she grind corn for my bread, no wife ever laugh like that 
one when I tell story-tale, no wife ever storm and scold 
like that wife when I make little wrong, and when I beat 
her, she first bite then kiss my hand until all my heart melt 
like snow in sun.” 

Then he grew calmer and spoke with a grave finality : 
“ No wife ever bring me sons like that wife, for I have 
done with such things.” 

He then salaamed me deeply, and went like a grey ghost 
to the dark room which she, whom he had so deeply loved, 
had made gay with song, and living with her rich humanity. 

He married again, a plain-featured widow who slept in 
separate quarters with the younger children, to whom 
she was unfailingly kind. I hat he had chosen a widow 
at all told one how slight was the marital meaning of the 
tie. He had merely legitimised the presence of a good 
housekeeper. I never saw her wear one of his dead wife’s 
ornaments, or intercepted between the married pair one 
intimate smile. 

But I have left Mr. Snooks coping with his feathered 
discoveries, a bit of a puppet of my imagination, a voice, 
a kindness, and that is all. But he was a great deal more 
than this in himself, one of that indomitable group of 
young men who went through the war and came out of 
it physically shaken and battered, but of a spiritual courage 
still invincible. 

I remember asking him what he thought of his war 


experiences. 

“ They were wonderful,” he said, and meant it, for 
he was of a nature that, had he been shut up in a Gei man 
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he would have remembered only that one 
a packet of cigarettes, 
and another had a beautiful tenor voice. He, more than 
anyone else, helped me to see the grass grown green over 
the mud and blood of Flanders, and softened the horrors 


ison-camp 

of the warders smuggled him in 
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of my war imaginings into a noble picture of heroism. 

He bad been badly gassed, and the good shoulders 
Nature had endowed him with were humped behind the 
contracted chest. I have seen him blue and half-asphyxi¬ 
ated after a rowing spurt on the river, but laughing with 
the first return of breath. 

A company such as these seem worth as much to me 
as serried ranks of bayonet-pricked conscripts, but I may 
be wrong, and back in the days when bright valour meant 
as much as sullen endurance. The days of personal com¬ 
bat, I suppose, when breast to breast, soul to soul, men 
fought for mastery, when conquered and conqueror left 
without bitterness. 

And so I owe a good deal to Mr. Snooks—the chance 
and urge to write, some insight into the problems of India 
through a knowledge of her history, and a belief as tiny 
as a glow-worm’s light, that even a war grave cannot 
claim victory over the soul of man. 
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“TC IT THEN your Professors have done with you.” 
a/ I opened my eyes, for it was true that through 
the last five minutes of Sarojini Naidu’s im¬ 
passioned address to our students I had “ forgotten 
myself.” India is a drowsy country, and try as I would 
to appear alert, my eyelids drooped. I sat up with a 
start. I was presiding at the Indian Sappho’s lecture. 
Soon I should have to stand up and say something about 
the grand destiny she was promising Young India. 

I admired her greatly as a poet, somewhat less as a 
politician, feeling like Dr. Johnson about a woman’s 
preaching 1 : 

“ Sir, a woman’s preaching is like a dog walking on his 
hind legs. It is not done w'ell ; but you are surprised to 
find it done at all.” 

It was not the first time I had sat upon a platform 
and heard the English turned out of India by some ardent 
Nationalist. At other times I had simply blushed or 
blinked. Now I should have to explain why I thought 
we must hold on for a bit longer. For one thing, I saw a 
lad in the front row, listening intently, who was haggard 
from malaria. The maligned British Raj had still some¬ 
thing to do about the anopheles. This brought a whole 
lot of ideas into my head why we could not at once leave 
p.p.c. cards on India. 

In the meantime Sarojini was flagging and, I think, 
from sheer lack of breath, drawing to a close. She had 
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^en shouting pretty loudly for nearly an hour, for most 
Hindus bawl when they want to be impressive. Srinivasa 
Shastri is a notable exception. The more deadly and 
cutting his eloquence, the suaver and silkier his utterance. 


But then he is one of the world’s great orators. 

I wonder if Hindus will ever approve of publicity for 
their women, or of their writing poetry unless, like that 


of the medieval Mirabai, it is sacred : 

“ Kanh have I loved,” she cries in much the same ecstasy 
as a Christian devotee might acclaim the Heavenly 
Bridegroom. 

But Sarojini, whom some have called, in spite of her 
sex, the Indian Byron, has for most of her poetic themes 
more earthly joys. Even her Krishna is the wilful boy 
with the witching flute who “ with, a peacock feather 
in his hair ” plays pranks and gets birched by his mother. 

But I have wandered away from that hot afternoon 
in 1922 when T was supposed to get up and say a few words 
to express my thanks for the bad character Sarojini had 
given us in India. 

“ I know what’s the matter with you, my dear, I 
thought; “ you’ve too much Western culture. What India 
wants more than self-determination is the old-fashioned 
virtues, just as England does.” 

Yet Sarojini had been talking Swadeshi , which means the 
negation of Western everything. But it did not ring true, 

really. I felt that. , , 

" You don’t deserve to be taken seriously,” I conclude 
privately, and she, having sat down to wait foi somet mg 
in the way of the retort courteous to hei subveisive r ’ 


Professors 


had to take from me : 

“ Mrs. Naidu has just said, ‘ When your 
have done with you,’ and implied somehow a 

there would not be much left of you. 

When India laughs, it laughs ^moderately. The 
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rafters echoed to the shock of mirth. Most of the students, 
who had been glowering a little under the implications of 
her statements, now looked ready to play leap-frog and 
refused to take even Sarojini seriously. 

I was sorry then that I had indulged my humour, but 
really felt that when we were ready to leave India, we 
could do so without being pushed from behind. 

I hope that she has forgiven me for turning the tables 
on her. I think she has, for she herself has a fine sense 
of humour, which no doubt she inherits from her grand 
old alchemist father whose laugh she describes as bringing 


the roof down. 

I wish she would come back and live in England where 
there are far more people who understand her poetry than 
there are in her native land. 

As a proof of this paradox I will relate a story current 
in India (and never contradicted) about Mr. Gandhi’s 
first interview with Lord Irwin. On the eve ol his departure 
for Delhi he called upon his “ sister ” and disciple, who 
was then in jail, and, as he was leaving, asked : 

“ What message shall I take to the Viceroy ? ” 

Sarojini’s answer was to place in his hands a book which 
she had just received from the Oxford University Press 
a selection from her own poems, edited (curiously enough) 
by Geordie. 

To the Mahatma her poetry was unknown. Yet she 
had been “discovered” by Edmund Gosse more than 
thirty years before. 

As the train carried him over the scorching plains to 
Delhi, Mr. Gandhi made his first acquaintance with her 
poems, and when he entered the Viceroy’s presence, 
he began the discussion by reading from the works of 
the poetess whom he had known only as a political 
supporter, 

Not very long ago Walter de la Mare said to me : 
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“ Did you ever come across that fascinating person, 
Sarojini Naidu ? ” 

I told him that I had met her quite recently in London, 
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and lie asked me if she was still writing poetry. 

I said that I was afraid she had been engulfed in 
politics. He sighed, as if I had told him she was dead. 

But I rank Sarojini very high as an example of what 
Western culture has given to India. She is one of our 
star products, and a bright star at that — almost a planet. 

Thinking of her achievement in the English language, 
I helped to spend Geordie’s pension with the feeling 
that he and others like him really did something to 
earn it. 


However, on that occasion when I made hay of her 
carefully prepared crop of mischief, she came back to the 
bungalow and had tea with me. It had become a habit 
of our Indian friends to drop in quite informally. With 
nothing more than tea and biscuits offering, one was sure 
not to affront their susceptibilities. 

Geordie, now Acting Principal of the College, liked the 
Indian Professors to feel at home and easy with us, and 
so it was quite usual to find ourselves surrounded by a 
group comprising Hindus, Mohammedans and Parsees. 
One learnt something from all of them, for they were, in 
their various lines, cultured and intelligent men. 

Then, greatly daring, I gave a party for their children, 
with a Christmas Tree and Santa Claus. 

This occasion is almost the best memory of all I have 
of India : the tiny girls and boys, resplendent in their 
Oriental finery, saluting, with the most impressive salaam, 
the big fir-tree, the sight of which led one of the Hindu 
savants to say : 

“ This must surely be the most beautiful expression of 
the Christian mythology.” 

Were We so far distant after all ? 
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_,atcr some of the children were to see one of my drama¬ 
tised European fairy-stories. For I was still evolving my 
theories of lighting and production on my amateur stage. 

Tust about this time there fell from the sky where they 
keep this kind of people a little lady I yet cannot believe 
was real. She must be, of course, for she writes to me 
now about all she is doing on the same lines that she ancl 

I worked out. T 

Her name was Irene Lawley, and she came out to India 

to stay at Government House with the Lloyds. I heard 
from Bombay that she was delighting everyone with her 
exquisite dancing, and a pang of envy shot through my 
disciplined heart, since a dancer was what 1 wanted most 

for the tableaux I had in mind. 

Lady Lloyd, whose cousin she was, made it easy 01 me 

to meet her. cc t , 

“ You are not a stranger,” I thought at once, >u 

magic in all my tales of Fairyland.” 

she was very fair, with that slim child-hke figure whtch 
is for gauze^wings, and is se, off by a wan and she 
moved with the quick delicate grace of a fire-fly. i 
see her dance was to forget all care. But these attnbu es 
IL not purely physical. Her nature matched her form 
She was the greatest gift to me at a time when I was 
becoming mentally and spiritua y r a er 
Shook me free from too heavy a mould. Perhaps I had 
my uses for her, and kept her small ieet on the gioun 
which they were forever leaving of their own accord. 

W Whatever the reason, we worked together hke cream 
and churn when turned by a skilful hand, 
always escaping from crowds and clasping hands in some 
irlpL Sn the hottest day, when the shutters were 

drawn outside the deep verandah and tos.de was dark 
and reserved, I would hear the honk-honk of the great 
car she drove, looking like a butterfly at, not on, the wheel. 
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nd for an hour or two there would be grace between us. 
Then she would go away, and the plain world would fill 
up the little pleasance we had made. 

One other special memory I have of her elusive presence. 

I had been working very hard with a friend, Major 
Parbury, to finish the stage decoration for an entertainment 
we were going to give the following night. 

There was a ball on at Government House, but Their 
Excellencies had excused me on the plea of the unfinished 
stage. 

Up at the back of the hall with the limelight man I was 
trying out effects for the ballet in which Irene was to dance 
the principal part. 

Up went the curtain, then down again. Major Parbury 
in shirt sleeves, his dinner-jacket thrown olf so that he 
might grapple the better with props, kept bobbing across 
so that we spot-lighted him. 

I called out: “Just clear the stage, and let the curtain 
down, I’ll throw the pale blue light again.” 

Down went the curtain. I turned to the operator, 
saying: ' 

“ I just want to experiment with that curious colour 
you showed me on the slide yesterday. It may come off, 
it may not. I’d hate to trick Miss Lawley with it unawares.” 

He fitted the slide. I had a curious illusion that I heard 
the honk-honk of a powerful car, but of course it was only 
imagination ! 

“ Now,” I said, and pressed the curtain bell. The curtain 
went up like silk. The centre of the stage was flooded with 
purest silvery azure light. In the centre of it stood a tiny 
figure, poised as if for swift flight. It was Irene, dressed 
in her ball-gown, from the bosom of which flashed what 
seemed like a thousand small stars. A moment, the curtain 
fell, but as she was then so I must forever remember her, 
an almost aerial apparition wrought of light. 
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These days saw the summit of my joy in India. Short¬ 


lived, yet crammed with experiences which sustain me still. 
I seemed to be linking East and West, not with words or 
by promises, but by an expression of beauty comprehensible 


to all. . . , . 

But achievement, even of the spirit, can never last. 

It would destroy us by its rare flame if it did. One toils 
to the top of the ladder only to feel dizzy at the insecurity 
of the last rung. Nothing to hold on to, and a vast space 
still above, a great drop below. 


I was walking across the College compound, not long 
after the war, with an old friend, when he suddenly startled 

me by saying : 

“ I foresee that your husband will be the last English 
Principal here- that is if he stays on his full time.” 

“ What makes you say that ? ” I asked, for he was not a 

man who used words lightly. 

He waited a moment before replying, then said with an 


added gravity of manner : 

<< since the war India has been more disturbed than any 
other country where there has not been actual revolution. 

“Who could have predicted in 1914 that the great 
questions which agitated men like Gokhale and Ranade 
would have receded from our horizon ; that m a few years 
India would appear to us almost as a ‘ Lost Dominion ; 

“ In the bazaars of Indian cities the British Raj is 
reported to be in its dotage. Loss of prestige m the East 

is even more dangerous than in the W est.' 

I remembered however how the Amir of Afghanistan 
had declared war and invaded British territory, but had 
discovered that apparent British weakness can be discarded 
under the threat of real danger. Yet that did not make the 
general situation of smouldering unrest any more com- 
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ortable for those of us who noticed the change in the 
manner of many Indians. 

Then came the Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms and the 
Government of India Bill. The Government of India itself 
sank back into complacent lethargy, and when the terms 
of the Peace Treaty with Turkey were made known the 
agitators saw their chance. The so-called Khilafat move¬ 
ment united Hindu and Mohammedan enemies’ of British 
rule in a temporary and connatural alliance. 

Lord Reading had not long assumed the Viceroyalty 
before the storm broke. Numerous riots and murders 
were followed by the Moplah rebellion in Malabar, with 
its crop of horrors in which the Hindus were the chief 
victims. “ Save us from our friends,” was now their cry, 
and the impartial British Raj had to clear up the mess to 
which its own weakness had consented. 

Of all these things I had taken some note. One could 
hardly do otherwise, even if one only read the daily paper, 
but of their bearing on my own fortunes I had scarcely 
thought, till one evening as we sat upon the verandah after 
dinner, Geordie shattered my accustomed world with a 
bombshell which, I think, he had been concealing for some 
time. 

“ By the way,” he began, as easily as if he were going 
to retail me a bit of station gossip, “ I’ve been thinking 
of applying for Proportionate Pension, while me offer is 
still open.” 

I had been watching a lizard hunting for flies in the 
vicinity of the big hurricane lamp, and it was with difficulty 
that I assimilated the extraordinary thing Geordie was 


saying. 

“ What! ” I exclaimed ; then, as the full meaning of 
his words broke in upon me, I added incredulously, “ You’ll 
never do that just when you’ve been Acting Principal. 
Before long you will be full Principal and have the first 
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chance of your career, and the best part of it before 


yuu. , 

Geordie looked across at me. I noticed for the first tune 
how much lie had aged since there had been political 
agitation at the College. Then he said slowly : 

“ i’ m not so sure. It may be the worst. That Non¬ 
cooperation period gave me to think. 

I got up and walked over to where he was sitting : 

“ You managed all that splendidly,” I said warmly. 
“ Fewer students left our College than any other in the 

Presidency.” ... , 

“ That may be,” replied Geordie, “ but it was touch- 

and-go several times whether half the College would leave 
within an hour.” 

« oh yes,” I put in, “ and that Ali brother and his 
circus haranguing for hours in the field opposite. I used 
to see the students squatting round him as if he were a 
Cheap Jack at a country fair. But Non-cooperation is 

almost dead, isn’t it ? ” 

“Moribund,” agreed Geordie. 

“ Well, what are you worrying about ? ” I asked, reeling 
that I had not got to the bottom of this new idea. 

“ Sit down, and I’ll tell you,” said Geordie. 

I pulled up a chair and sat down beside him, when he 

continued : c 

“ First of all, there is the effect of all these years of 
agitation, and what we call * sedition ’ on the attitude 
of the students. They used to regard me as a friend ; 
now, I’m afraid, even if Non-cooperation dies down, 
they look upon me as the representative of an alien tyranny, 
an obstacle to swaraj. Of course they have no idea what 
tyranny really means—the old bad days of the native 
tyrannies are too far away, and the vernacular papers 
have filled their heads with easy catchwords—self-deter¬ 
mination and the like. One can’t do any fruitful teaching 
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ith a relationship like that between the teacher and the 
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taught.” 

“ No,” I agreed, then added, “ but I sometimes think 
that on the whole your students are just as cordial to 
you as when I first came out in 1906. After all, Geordie, 
this may be only a phase in the history of India. It may 
pass.” 

Geordie shook his head. ’ ■ 

“ I don’t think it will,” he said with conviction. 

“Well, it’s a great pity,” I sighed, “just when you 
were getting on so well with the Indian professors. You 
said yourself that your relations with them were most 
friendly.” 

“ And so they have been,” replied Geordie, “ but they 
are mature men, with some knowledge of the world. They 
have balance and judgment, and they grew up in less 
excited and more stable times.” 

“ I’ve a pretty good notion, Geordie,” I said, “ that 
the whole world is off' its balance. Things will be just as 
difficult everywhere, even if in a different way. Don’t 
you remember when we went home just after the war 
how awful the bus conductors were, and they were English ? 

I expect they are coming to their senses now. I think it’s 
a pity for you to leave India just when these young hot¬ 
heads need you most. You might wean them from their 
politics. It would be a man’s task to try.” 

“ It would,” agreed Geordie, “ if it were possible. But 
I don’t think it is. The whole trend of the age—not only 
in India—is against any such effort. Study, learning, 
research, will have to take back seats. I suppose you 
know that our own Department is to be transformed to 
Indian control ? ” 

“But that doesn’t do away with the College,” I said, 
“ and after all, Geordie, you have only about another six 

years to run.” 
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'y/ “ I know ”—Geordie got up —■“ but if all that time my 
work is going to be upset and interfered with, well, I’d 
rather give it up now, when my relations with Indians 
are decently cordial, than hang on under the new conditions 
which may lead to their being something else.” 

“ But there is another side to your retiring so early,” I 
said practically, “ we’ve never saved a rupee.” 

“ Oh, I expect we shall scrape along somehow,” said 
Geordie cheerfully, “ and as for you, well, I know you’ll 
miss all the things you’ve made interesting, but on the 
other hand you’ll be able to bring up your own child.” 

“ That’s not fair,” I said, standing before him, “ when 
you remember that it’s what I’ve been wanting to do 
all the time. I won’t let you throw away your career 
just because you’ve guessed the sort of fruit I grow in my 
secret orchard. Leave me out of it, and then—would you 
stay ? ” 

Geordie smiled at me. 

“ Leave you out of it ? ” he said. “ However does one 
learn to at this time of day ? ” 


<SL 


Everything was ready for our departure. Servants had 
been pensioned and told that some day, some day, we 
should both come back again. They all seemed claimed 
by a deep melancholy, all except the little red-capped 
mail , who made plans as usual for sowing the monsoon 
seeds. We had gone away so often, and always come back 
to admire what he had done in the garden. 

Even at the station, just before the train started, he 
was quite sure we would soon return. He had brought 
me a most beautiful bunch of violets. I don’t know where 
he had got them from. Up to the last moment he was 
laughing and talking. Even when the guard waved his 
flag the hope did not fade out of his eyes. 
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5 ^-He was quite the simplest Indian I have ever met, 
and perhaps the nicest, for he was bred of the good Deccan 
soil. 

I do not know how it happened, but just as the train 
began to move he realised that we were leaving for ever ; 
he gave a cry like that of a little wounded animal, and 
falling on his knees tided to stop the revolutions of the 
wheels with his hands. 

It seemed to me like an omen. So might British Rule 
pass away from India, leaving its humble millions helpless 
to stop the Wheels of Fate. 

• • • • • o 

Memory says, “ May I get down, please ? I have tried 
so hard to be good.” 
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